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CHAPTER I 


TIIR STATE OP EUROPE 
1194-ir)12 

All men are to he jiidged by what they do, and the way 
in which they do it. In the ca-sc of great statesmen there 
is a thh'd consideration wliicli challenges our judgment 
— -what they choose to do. This consideration only pre- 
sents itself in the case of great statesmen, and even tlien 
is not alwa3^s recognised. For the average statesman 
does from day to day the business which has to he done, 
takes affairs as he finds them, and makes the best of 
them. Many who deliberately selected the qiiestions 
ndth which they dealt have jmt shrunk from the responsi- 
bility of their choice, and have preferred to represent 
their actions as inevitable. Few can claim the credit of 
choosing the sphere of their activit}'-, of framing a con- 
nected policy with clear and definite ends, and of apidying 
their ideas to every department of national organisation. 
In short, statesmen are generally opportunists, or choose 
to represent themselves as such ; and this has been 
especially the case "with English statesmen — amongst 
whom Wolsey stands out as a notable exception. For 
Wolsej’’ claims recognition on grounds which applj’- to 
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liimself alojic. His iiame is not associated with any great 
achievement, he worked out no great measure of refonn, 
nor did he contribute an^- gi-cat jmlitical idea which was 
fruitful in after da5*s. He was, above all tilings, a prac- 
tical man, thougli he pm-sued a line of policx' which few 
understood, and wliich lie did not sto]) to make intelli- 
gible. No very definite result.s came of it immediately, 
and the results which came of it afterwards wore not, 
such as Wolsey had designed. Yet, if we consider his 
actual achievement-s, wo aro houud to admit that he was 
probabl}' the grcatc.st jiohtical genius whom England 1 ms 
ever produced ; for at a great crisis of I'lurojmau history 
ho impressed England with a sense of her own imjiortancc, 
and secured for her a lending position in Etiropcau 
aflair.s, wliich since his day.s him scorned her natural 
right. 

Tims Wolsey is to he estimated by wlmt lie rhn.so to 
do rather than b}' wlmt be did. Ifo was greater than 
his achievements. Vet Wolsey’.s greatness did not ri«e 
boj'ond the conditions of his own age, arni he left m> 
legacy of great thought or high ende.avonr. 'I’lie age in 
which he lived was not one of lofty asjiimtiou t or noble 
aims ; but it w.a.s one of largo dc.dgns and rc, f}i‘> s citi-rgy. 
iSo designs were cast in so large a mould a * weic th<<'>’ 
of Wolsey ; no rtate.snmn .showed such skill .’ts la- «}i ! in 
weaving patiently tin' web of diplomatic intrigue. Iti; 
resmuTCs wei'f' sumli, and ho husbanded tliem will) <':ue, 
He had a nmst* r who only dimly un-icr-toMd hi- , 

and wb.oic per-'-md wliim-’ and caprice. !md ulwro,-, ?•> 
be comdlirited. He W.’e^ ill ‘llpplnd ‘.ritii fm.-jit . Hi’- 
<;,-hesiK*-: often billed ill detail but h*’ W.-i*' C.Ul.i*. 1> tdl 
to gather !<-ge;!!. r ihe iu..*:Mi tiiread-, and If 'One b*. 
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work without repining. In a time of nnivcr.'^al ro.‘;Mcss- 
ness and excitement Wolscj'^ was tlio most plodding, the 
most laborious, and the most versatile of those who 
laboured at statecraft. 

The field of action which Wolscy deliberately chose 
was that of foreign policy, and his weapons wore diplo- 
macj'. The Englishmen of his time were like the 
Englishmen of to-day, and had little .S3nnpath3’’ with his 
objects. Those who reaped the benefits of his polic3^ 
gave him no thanks for it, nor did tho3’' recognise what 
the3’^ OAved to him. TJiose avIio exulted in the course 
taken by the English Eefonnation regarded Wolse3’^ as 
its bitterest foe, and never stopped to think that "Wolsey 
trained the hands and brains which directed it; that 
Wolsey inspired England with the proud feeling of 
independence Avhich nerved her to bravo the public 
opinion of Europe ; that Wolsey impressed Europe Aidth 
such a sense of England’s greatness that she Avas alloAved 
to go her OAvn Ava3', menaced but unassailed. The spirit 
which animated the England of the sixteenth centuiy 
was duo in no small degree to the splendour of Wolsey’s 
successes, and to the way in Avhich lie stamped upon 
men’s imagination a belief in England’s greatness. If it 
is the characteristic of a patriot to believe that nothing 
is beyond the poAA^er of his coimtiy to acliieve, then 
Wolse3'^ AA^as the most devoted patriot AA’^hom England over 
produced. 

When Wolsey came to power England was an up- 
start trying to claim for herself a decent position in the 
august society of European states. It was Wolsey’s 
cleverness that set her in a place far aboA’^e that AA'hich 
she had any right to expect. For this purpose Wolsey 
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schemed and intrigued ; when one plan failed he was 
always ready irith another. It mattered little what was 
the immediate object wdiich he had in liand ; it mattered 
much that in pursuing it lie should so act as to increase 
the credit of England, and create a belief in England’s 
power. Diplomacy can reckon few abler practitioners 
than was Wolscy. 

Tliere is little that is direc% ennobling in the con- 
templation of such a careei’. It may bo doubted if the 
career of any practical statesman can be a roallj^ en- 
nobling study if we have all its activit}’^ recorded in 
detail. At the best it tells ns of much which seems 
disingenuous if not dishonest — much in which nobilit}'^ 
of aim or the complexity of afiairs has to be ingcd in 
extenuation of shifty words and ambiguous aclions. 

The age in wliicli Wolscy lived Avas immoral in the 
sense in Avbicb all periods are immoral, wJicn the old 
landmarks are disappc.aring and there is no certainty 
about tlie future. Morality in indiridnals and in .states 
alike requires an orderly life, a j)crccj)tion of limits, .a 
pursuit of definite ends. When order is .shattered, 
Avhen limits .arc removed, Avhen all things seem jios.sihle, 
then ])olitic.aI momlity di.sap])c.ar.s. Tn .such n ronditiun 
was Europe at the beginning of the sixtcentli i-ontury. 
The old ideas, on which the mediaeval coneejition of 
Christendom depended, were p.assing away. No one any 
longer regarded Christendom a.s ono gre.at common- 
wealth, presided over liy Pojm and l‘mi)>cror, ay1u> were the 
guardians of international Iuav and arhifer.s of interna- 
tional relations. Tlie Emjnrc had long ceased fo exeivi-’e 
any control, liecanse it Avas destitute of .stretiglh. 'Ihe 
I’apaey, after vainly cndeaA’onring to unite Europe round 
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tiio ti](i cry of a criiHuih? againsi (lie 'rtirk, Jiail fliVcovorcd 
tluit (lioro no ICiintju'an ])o\vcr on \v)ii(!li i|. could 
rely for surporL The old Mens won; gone, the old 
trilmnals wore j)OWorle!:s <hc old hundH of I'hiropean 
union wore dis.-nived. 

'rhe lir.'it roPuU. of thia tlocay in the mcdia'val jUale- 
sy.-^tein of Kuwpe w;u; the cinorgonco of vague plana of 
a universal nionurohy. The Ktnpiro and the Tapacy had 
harmonised with the feudal co»icoj»tion of a regulative 
supremacy over vass-als who were free to act withiii the 
limits of their obligations to their superior lord. When 
the old supcrion-' wc're no longer recognised, the idea of 
a supremacy still remained; hut there wa.s no other 
hasi.s {)ossihle for that supremacy than a ha.sis of luii- 
ver.«al .sovereignty. It wa.s long l)efo)e anj’ slate wa.s 
sufllcicntly powerful to venture oii such a claim ; hut the 
end of the fifteenth century saw Franco and Spain 
united into powerful kingdoms. In France, the policy 
of Louis Ivl. succeeded in reducing the great feuda- 
tories, and established the power of the monarchy a.s the 
bond of union between provinces which were conscious 
of like interests. In Spain, the marriage of Ferdinand 
and Isabella imitecl a warlike people who swept away 
the remains of the Jloorish kingdom. Germany, though 
nominally it recognised one ruler, liad sacrificed its 
national Ivingship to the futile claims of the Empire. 
The emperor had great pi’ctcnsions, but was liimself 
l)owcrless, and the German princes steadily refused to 
lend him help to give reality to his high-sounding 
claims. Unconsciously to themselves, the rulers of 
France and Spain were preparing to attempt the c.x’lcn- 
sion of their power over the rest of Europe. 
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France under Charles was the first to give 

expression to this new idea of European politics. Tiie 
Italian expedition of Charles YIIL marked the end 
of the J^Iiddle Ages, because it put forth a scheme 
of national aggrandisement which was foreign to 
mediceval conceptions. The scheme sounded fantastic, 
and was still cast in the mould of mcdircval aspirations. 
The Idngdoin of Naples had long been in dispute 
between the houses of Arragon and Anjou. As heir 
to the Angevin Hnc, Charles VIII. proposed to satisfy 
national pride by the conquest of Najdcs. Then he 
appealed to the old sentiment of Cliristcndom by pro- 
claiming his design of advancing against Constantinople, 
expelling the Tiu-k from Europe, and realising the ideal 
of meclireval Christianity by planting once more the 
standard of the Cross upon the Holy Sci)ulc]irc at 
Jerusalem. 

The first part of his plan succeeded with a iiipidity 
and ease that bewildered the rc.st of Europe. 'I’im 
French conquest of K'qilcs aAvakoned men to the danger 
which threatened tliem. France, as ruler of Naplo.-;, 
could overrun the rest of Italy, and as master of the 
Pope could use the authority of the bead of Christen- 
dom to give legitimacy to fnrtbor schemes of aggression. 

A sense of common danger drew the other {lowers of 
Eurojic together; and a League of >Spain, the Ihnpire, 
the Pope, !Milan, and Venice forced Charles VIIl. to 
retire from Naples (1-1 95), where the Frcncli conquosts 
Averc rujndly lost. A tliroat of his return next year Icil 
to an cmpliutic rcnoAvnl of the League and an a'-sertion 
of the basis on which it reefed — “the mutual pre-erra 
tion of states, .so that the more {mwerful might it*>! 
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<<ppro‘='' the !e.'< powerful, ajul that, each ^lioulii keep 
wliat riiihtly helon^t^ to liim.” 

This Loajrnc marks a new tlej)arlure in Ihiropoan 
alVairs. There was nc^ monfion of the oM ideas on whieh 
Europe was .supposed to rest. 'I’herc was no reenynition 
of papal or imperial .snpremaey ; no prirndplo of Euro- 
pean organisation w.'is laid down. TJie existing state of 
tliing.s was to ho maintained, and the contracting poweiv 
wore to decide amongst- themselves what- rights and 
claims they thought lit to recognise. Such ajilan might 
he useful to check IToneh preponderance at the moment, 
but it was fatal to the free develoj)mcnt of Euiaipe. 
The states that wore then poworfid miglit grow in 
power; those that were not yet .strong were .sure to ho 
prevented from growing .stronger. Dyna.stic intcrc.st.s 
were set up .as against natiotnd interests. JCnropcati 
afiairs were to be settled h}* combinations of jjowcrfnl 
state.s. 

The rc.snlts of thi.s .sy.stem wore rai)idly .seen. Franco, 
of cour.se, was checked for the time; hut France, in if.s 
turn, could enter the League Jiud become a factor in 
European combinations. The proldcm now for .states- 
men was how to use this concert of Europe for their omi 
interests. D3'uastic considerations were the most obvious 
mc.ans of g.aining powerful .alliances. Loyal marriages 
beccomc matters of the greatest iinportauco, because a 
lucky union of roj^al houses might secure a lasting pre- 
ponderance. The Emperor M.aximiliau manicd his son 
Philip to a daughter of Ferdinand .and Isabella. Death 
removed- the nearer heirs to the Sp.anisli rulers, and the 
son of Pliilip Av.as heir to Austria, the Netherland-s, and 
the Spanish kingdoms. The notion of a maintenance 
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of European equilibrium faded aAvay before such a 
prospect. 

This prospect, however, was onl}' in tlie future. For 
the present there was an opportunity for endless schemiug. 
The European League for the preservation of the existing 
state of things resisted any expansion on the part of 
smaller states, but encouraged compact's for aggi-ession 
amongst the more powerful. France, Spain, and Ger- 
many had each of them a national existence, while Italy 
consisted of a number of small states. If Italy was to 
survive it was neccssaiy that she should follow the 
example of her powerful neighbours, and consolidate 
herself as they had done. The only state -uhich wa.s 
at that time likely to unite Italjf was Venice; and Venice, 
in consequence, became the object of universal jcnlou.';y. 
The concert of Europe was applied to the Venetian 
question, and discovered a solution of the simplest sort. 
Instead of allowing Venice to unite Itidy, it was judged 
better to divide Venice. A secret agreement was made 
between Sj)ain, Franco, the Emperor, and tlic Pope that 
thc}’^ would attack Vcjiicc simultaneously, de])rivc her of 
her possessions, and divide them amongst themselves. 
There was no lack of claims and titles to the posse.ssions 
which were thus to be acquired. The powers of Europt!, 
being judges in their own cause, could easily state their 
rcsijcctive plca.s and pronomicc each other justilied. 
The League of Camlmii, Avhich was jmbli.shed at the 
end of 1508, was the fimt great production of the new 
ay.stcin of administering pnl.dic law in Europe. 

ATiylhing more iniejuitous could .scarcely he conceived. 
Venice do.servcd well at the hands of Knropf*. Slie had 
developed a great sy.stem of ccnmuerce with the ; 
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she Avas the chief huhvark against the advance of the 
Turkish poAver; she AA’-as the one refuge of Italian 
independence. Those very reasons marked her out for 
pillage hy the poAvers AA’^ho, claiming to act in the 
interests of Europe, interpreted these interests accord- 
ing to their oaati selfishness. Each poAA’^er hoped to 
appropriate some of the profits of Venetian commerce ; 
each poAver Avished for a slice of the domains of Ital)^ 
What the Turk did Avas a matter of little consequence ; 
he Avas not the object of immediate dread. 

This League of Cambrai Avitnessed the assimilation 
by the neAv system of the relics of the old. Imperial 
and papal claims AA’^ere set in the foreground. Venice 
Avas excommunicated hy the Pope, because she had the 
audacity to refuse to give up to him at once his share of 
the booty. The iniquities of the European concert Av^ere 
flimsily concealed by the rags of the old system of the 
public laAv of Europe, A\’-hich only meant that the Pope 
and the Emperor Avere foremost in joining in the general 
scramble. France Avas first in the field against Venice, 
and consequently France Avas the chief gainer. Pope 
Julius II., having Avon from Venice all that he could 
claim, looked Avith alarm on the increase of the French 
poAver in Italy. As soon as he had satisfied himself, and 
had reduced Venice to abject submission, his one desire 
Avas to rid himself of his troublesome allies. The papal 
authority in itself could no longer influence European 
politics ; but it could give a sanction to ncAV combina- 
tions Avhich interested motives might bring about. 
With cynical frankness the Papacy, poAverless in its oAvn 
resources, used its privileged position to further its 
temporal objects. We cannot Avonder that Louis XII 
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of France tried to create a scliism, and promoted the 
holding of a general council. We are scarcely surprised 
that the fantastic brain of the Emperor Maximilian 
formed a scheme of becoming the Pope’s coadjutor, and 
finally annexing the papal to the imperial dignity. On 
ever}'- side the old landmarks of Europe were disap- 
pearing, and the future was seen to belong to the strong 
hand and the adventurous wit. 

During the reign of Henrj^ VII. England had stood 
aloof from these complicated intrigues. Indeed England 
could not hope to make her voice heard in the alTaii-s of 
Europe. The weak government of Henry VI., and the 
struggles between the Yorkist and Lancastrian factions, 
had reduced her to political exliaustion. AVliilc France 
and Spain had grown into strong kingdoms, Englatid 
had dwindled into a third-rate power. Henry Vll 
had enough to do in securing his ovm. throne against 
pretenders, and in reducing the remnants of the feudal 
nobility to obedience. He so far worked in accordance 
with the prevailing spirit that he steadily increased the 
royal power. He fell in with the temper of the time, 
and formed matrimonial alliances •which might hear 
political fruits. He gave his daughter in marriage to 
the King of Scotland, in the hopes of thereby bringing 
the Scottish Crown into closer relation with England. 
He sought for a connexion -vvith Spain by marrying his 
oldest son Arthur to Katharine, a daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and on Arthur’.s untimely death Katharine 
became the wife of his next sou ITemy. I’urthor, 
ITcury \*TI. gave his general approval to the Leagitr «>f 
M9G ; ho joined if, bxit Avould promise no arnud aid mr 
jnoney. In .short, ho did emmgh to claim for England 
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a place in the now system of the Icuropean connnon- 
wealtli, tliougli ho. liimsclf ilcciinoil to talcc any active 
part in the activity that was consequently developed. 
He was old before his years, and was unequal to any 
additional labour. He had .‘^aved his reputation b}’^ his 
cautious and skilful polic}- at home. The statesmen of 
Europe respected him for what he had done already, 
but they did not expect him to do anything more. He 
had secured his dynast}-, reduced his lands to order, 
favoured its commerce, ami securctl for it peace. He 
had lived frugally ami had saved money, which was not 
the fortune of the more adventurous j)rince.«. England 
was looked upon with an eye of comle.scending favour 
by the great powers of I'kiropc. Her poj)ulation was 
small, about three millions and a lialf ; her militaiy 
forces had not been trained in the new methods of 
European warfare ; her navy was not kept up on a war 
footing. She could not rank higher than a third-rate 
power. 

So England stood when Ilcmy AHI. died, and was 
succeeded by his son Ilemy YIIL, a 3-outh of nineteen. 
We maj- indulge ourselve.s, if wc choose, in speculations 
on the ijrobablc cflccts if Henry VIII. liad been content 
to pursue his father’s polic3^ Tlie picture of England, 
peaceful and contented wliilc the rest of Europe is en- 
gaged in wasteful and -w-icked war, is attractive as an ideal 
in English politics. England in the sixteenth century 
might have stood aloof from European affairs, and might 
have prospered in her own fashion. But one thing is 
certain, that she would never have become the England 
of to-day; the Hew World, and the ijossessions of the 
British Empire, would have been divided between France 
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and Spain ; tlio course of civilisation -would have been 
widely different. For good or for evil the fortunes of 
England were given a decided direction by Henr}^ VIIL’s 
advance into the sphere of European politics. England 
took up a position from wliich she could not afterwards 
retire. 

It is scarcely Avorth while to inquire if Henry. VI 11. 
could by prudence and caution have continued to kecji 
clear of the complications of European politics, ai\d 
make England strong by husbanding its resources and 
developing its commerce. Such a course of action Avas 
not deemed possible by any one. All classes alike 
believed that national prosperity folloAved upon tlic 
assertion of national power. The commercial interests 
of England Avould have had little chance of being re- 
spected unless they Avcrc connected A\dth political interests 
as Avcll. If Henry VIIT, had lived frugally lilcc his 
father, and avoided adventurous schemes for which lie 
needed the money of his people, the English monarchy 
Avould liave become a despotism, and the royal Avill 
AA’ould luiA’c been supremo in all internal affaii-s. Eng- 
land Acas nob exposed to this danger, Hemy' VJTl., 
Avhen he ascended the throne at the aue of nineteen, 
Avas fully imbuccl by the spirit of his time. The story 
goes that Avlicn Leo X. avjis elected Pope he turned to 
his brother and .said Avith a smile, “Let ns enjoy the 
Papacy, since God has given it to us." Henry VIH. 
Ava.s resolved to enjoy his king.diip to the full ; ho 
wished to show Euroj)e that he av.'is ovciy inch a king, 
and equal to the best. 

Henry VIH. in hi^; early days hml been edc, rated 
Avith a view to high ecclesiastical preferment, and was a 
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youth of many accompl^^® round face and pro- 
His tall stalwart frame, athletic exercises, made 

fusion of light hair, his sF^e him to be the handsomest 

the Venetian envoy pronoil^ Christendom. He inherited 

and most capable Idng ir^ strength, the resoluteness of 
the geniality, the physica^®^^^^^®^ them udth the self- 
the Yorlcist house, and c( Lancastrians. No king 
restraint and caution of j^opulaiitj^ and the belief 
began his reign with grea*®^*^ heart filled all men 
in the soundness of his h^od of just and prosperous 
with hopes of a long pe hoped for more than this, 
government. But many, had been successful, but in- 
The reign of Henry generous im- 

gloriouf The strong to be satisfied 

pulses of the new ruler calculations of his 

with the cautious intrigueFr^^ard to a glorious and dis- 
father. ' England looked f ^ved in its king, and clave to 
tinguished future. It belf disappointments. Not all 
its belief in spite of man^ VIII. exhausted the pojm- 
the harsh doings of Henr* and in the midst 

laxity with which he begai^st his hold upon the_ people, 
of his despotism he never 1®^^ which his father 

SoHenry VIII. carried, He married Katharine, his 

had formed for him. pnfirmed the alliance with 
brother’s "widow, and so '^e^^e^ed the rnarriage treaty 
Ferdinand of Spain. He Charles, Prince of Castile, 
between his sister Mary ai"^* eldest grandson of Ferdi- 
heir of the Netherlands, a* Charles was only a boy of 
nand and Maximilian alike'^® ^ large heritage. Eng- 
nine, and had great prospet’^a®’^®^^ were carried out, to 
land Avas likely, if this arral projects of the houses 

be a useful but humble ally 

i 

1 
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of Hapsfjurg and Spain, useful because of its position, 
wliicli commanded the Channel, and could secure com- 
munications between the Netherlands and Spain, hunddo 
because it had little military reputation or capacity for 
diplomacy. 

The alliance, however, between Ferdinand and 
Maximilian was ])y no means close. Ferdinand by his 
marriage with Isabella had united the kingdoms of 
Castile and Arragon ; but after Isabella’s death he had 
no claim to the Crowm of Castile, which passed to his 
daughter Juana. Already Juana’s husband, the Arch- 
duke Philip, had claiined the rcgcnc}" of Castile, ami 
Ferdinand was onl}'- saved by Philip’s death from the 
peril of seeing much of his W'ork midonc. The claim to 
Castile had now passed to the 5mung Charles, and 
Ferdinand was afraid lest klaximilian should at any 
time revive it in behalf of his grandson. Do was un- 
willing to help in any way to increase iVIaximilian's 
power, and rejoiced that in the results of the Le.agnc 
of Camhrai little profit fell to lilaximilian’s .share. The 
Pope gained all that he wished ; Ferdinand acquired 
Avitbout a blow the Ycnetian po.ssc.ssions in the Neapoli- 
tan kingdom ; the French arms wore triumpluuit in 
North Italy; but Ycnicc continued <o oficr a stabliorn 
rcsist.ancc to Maximilian. In vain Maximilian iinjdorcd 
Ferdinand’s hclj). ITc w.as unmoved till the .cucccssos 
of the I'Vencb awakened in bis mind serious rdarm. 
The antbor.s of the League of (Jambrai bog.'in to bo 
afraid of the cat.astmjdnj which they bad c.'iused. They 
did not wish to sec the Freurli sujirome in Italy, but 
their coiubinatiun bad gone fur to ensure tlse Fremh 
supremacy. 
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Pope Julius IT. felt lihuself most dircctlj'- thrcalcucd 
1)3’ the growth of the French jiowcr. He I’csolved to 
hre.-ilv up the League of Canihrai, and so undo liis own 
worlc. lie tried to gain support from tlio Swiss and 
from England. lie released Venice from her excom- 
munication, and showed liimself stc-adhistl}-- opposed to 
France. He did his utmost to induce Ferdinand .and 
Maximilian to renounce the League. Ferdin.and was 
cautious, and onl}- g.avc his secret countenance to the 
Pope’s designs. !Maximili.an, anxious to make good his 
claims .ag.ainst Venice, wavered between an .alliance with 
Fr.ance .and a rupture. Louis XIT. of Fi-ancc was em- 
barrassed h}’’ the hostilit}’’ of the Pope, whom ho tried 
to tori-ify into submission. His troops .advanced against 
Bologna, where Julius II. was residing. The Po])o fled, 
but the French forces did not pursue liim. Louis was 
not prepared to trc.at the Pope as merel}' a temporal 
sovereign, and Eomo was .spared a siege. But Louis 
was so ill-judging as to .attack the Pope on his spiritu.al 
.side. He raised the old ciy of a Gener.al Council for the 
reform of the Church, .and drew to his side a few dis- 
affected cfirdinals, who summoned a Council to assemble 
at Pisa. 

This half-he.arted procedure was fatal to all hopes of 
French supremacy. Had Louis XII. promptly dealt 
with Julius H. by force of arras he would have rendered 
the Pope powerless to interfere with his political plans, 
and no .one would have interposed to help the Poi)e 
in his capacity of an Itahkan prince. But when the 
French king showed that he was .afraid of the p.ap.al 
dignitj’’ in temporal matters, while he was ready to 
attack it in spiritual matters, he entered upon a course 
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of action which was dangerous to Europe. Ferdinand 
was waiting for a good pretext to free himself from 
further share in the policy of the League of Cambrai, 
and Louis provided him with the pretext which he 
sought. Shocked at the danger of a new schism, 
Ferdinand, in October 1511, entered into a League with 
the Pope and Venice, a League which took the high- 
sounding title of the Holy League, since it was formed 
for the protection of the Papacj^ 

Of this Holj’^ League Henry VIH. became a member 
in Decembei’, and so stepped boldly into the politics of 
Europe. He was at first a submissive son of King 
Ferdinand, whose daughter, Queen Katliarinc, acted as 
Spanish ambassador at the English Court. Henry 
wished to make common cause witlx his father-in-law, 
and trusted implicitly to him for assurances of goodwill. 
He made a separate accord with -Ferdinand that a com- 
bined arm}'- should invade Guienne. If the French 
were defeated Ferdinand would be able to conquer 
Navarre, and England would seize Guienne. Tlic gain 
to Exigland xvould bo groat, as Guienne would be a 
secure refuge for English commerce, and its po.sscssion 
would make the English king an important per-sonage 
in Europe, for he would stand between Sjxain .and 
France, 

The scheme was not fantastic or impossible, jirovidorl 
that Ferdinand was in cai-nest. Henry believed in his 
good faith, but he still had the confidence of youth. 
Ferdin.and trusted xxo one, and if others were like him- 
self he was wise in his distrust. Every year he grew 
more suspicions and fonder of crooked way.s. lie took 
no man'.s counsel ; ho made hair ])rofessions on every 
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side; Ids only object was to secure himself at the least 
cost. His confiding son-iu-Iaw M'as soon to discover 
that Ferdinand onl,y meant to use English gold as ii 
means for furthering his own dc.signs against Franco ; he 
did not intend that England should have any share in 
the advantage. 

Unconscious of the selfishness of his allj^ Henry VHI. 
prepared for war in the winter of 1512. In these pre- 
parations the capacit}'- of Thomas Wolsey first made 
itself felt, and the course of the Avar that followed 
placed Wolsey foremost in the confidence of the English 
Idug. 


o 



CHAPTER II 

THE EKENGH ALLIANCE 
1512-1515 

TiiOJLiS WOLSEY was bom at Ipswicb, probably in 
March' 1471. He was the son of Robert Wolsey and 
Joan his wife. Contemporaiy slander, Avishing to make 
his fortunes more remarkable or his presumi)tion more 
intolerable, represented his father as a man of mean 
estate, a butcher by trade. However, Robert 'Wolsey’s 
will shows that he was a man of good position, probably 
a grazier and wool merchant, with relatives wlio Avorc 
also Avell-to-do. Thomas seems to have been the eldest 
of his family, and his father’s desire was that ho should 
enter the priesthood. Ho showed quickness in study ; 
so much so that ho Avont to Oxford at the early ago of 
eleven, .and becjimo Bachelor of Arts Avhon ho Avas 
fifteen. His studies do not seem to liaA'c led him in 
the direction of the ncAv learning; he Av.as avcU versed 
in the theology of the schools, and is said to liaA'c 
been a devoted .adherent to the system of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. But it Avas not by the life of a .student or 
the princi])lcs of a philosojdicr that Wolsey ro.se to 
eminence. If he learned anything in his University 
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career lie loarneil a knowleilge of iiicn and of I heir 
motives. 

In due conive he hecaine a Fellow of iMagdalon, 
and master of the grammar scliool attached to the 
College. Soon afterwards, in 1108, he wa.s bursar; 
and tradition has conneeted willi him the building of 
the graceful tower which i.s one of the chief architectural 
ornament.s of O.xford. Unfortunately the lower was 
finished in the year in which Wolsey became bursar, and 
all that he can have done was fhc ])i'o.=aie duty of jiaying 
the bills for its erection. Jle continued his work of 
.schoolmaster till in loOO the Marquis of Dor.set, whose 
sons "Wol.'^ey had taught, gave him fhc living of Lym- 
ington in iSomensef. 

So Wolscy abandoned acadomic life for the quiet ne.^s 
of a country living, which, however, did not prove to be 
entirely free from troubles. For some reason which is 
not clear, a neighbouring .squire, Sir Amya.s I’aulct, u.sed 
his power its justice of peace to set AVoksey in the .stock.s, 
an afiVont wliich W0I.S03’ <lid not forgive, hut in thcdaj'.s 
of hi.s power pum'slicd by confining Sir Amyas to libs 
London hou.se, where lie lived for .some ycar.s in dis- 
grace. If this story he true, it is certainly not to 
Wol.se3'’s discredit, who can have been moved by nothing 
but a scn.so of injustice in thus reviving tiic remembrance 
of his own past liistoiy. I^Ioreover, AVolsc3'’s character 
certainl3'^ did not sufTcr at the time, as in 1501 he Avas 
made chaplain to Dean, Archbishop of Cantcrbnrv. 
After Dean’s death in 1503, his capacity'- for business 
Avas so far established that he Avas employed by Sir 
Richard Nanfan, Dcput3'^-Licutcnant of Oalai.s, to help him 
in the duties of a post Avhicli adA'ancing years made 
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somewhat onerous. When Nanfan, a feAv ycai-s after- 
wards, retired from public life, he recommended Wolsey 
to the Idng, and Wolsey entered the royal ser-sdce as 
chaplain probably in 1506. 

At Court Wolsey allied himself with Richard Fox, 
Bishop of Winchester, Lord Privy Seal, and at first 
seems to have acted as one of his secretaries. 

Fox was a well-trained and careful official, who had 
been in Henry VII. ’s employment all through his reign. 
Cold and cautious by nature, Henry VII. had to piclc 
liis way through many difficulties, and took no man un- 
reservedly into his confidence. He was his own minister, 
and chose to be served by men of distinguished position 
who were content to do his bidding faithfully, and were 
free from personal ambition. For this purpose ecclesi- 
astics were best adapted, and Henry VII. did much to 
secularise the Church by throwing the weight of public 
business iuto the hands of men like Morton and Fox, 
whom he rewarded by the highest ecclesiastical offices. 
In such a school Wolsey was trained as a statesman. 
He regarded it as natural that the King should choose 
his ministers for their readiness to serve his purposes, 
and should rcAvard them by ecclesiastical prefennonts. 
The State might gain b}’' such a i)lan, but the Church 
undoubted!}^ lost ; and in folloAving the career of Wolsey 
there is little to remind us of the ecclesiastic, however 
much Ave may admire the statesman. 

It AAms Avell for England tliat Wolsey AA-as trained in 
the traditions of the policy of Henry VII., AA’liich ho 
never forgot. Henry VH. aimed, in the first place, at 
securing his throne and restoring quiet and order in his 
kingdom by developing trade and commerce. For this 
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purpose lie strove to turn liis foreign neighbours into 
allies without adventuring into any military enterprises. 
He did not aspire to make England great, but ho tried 
to make her secure and prosperous. Wolsey gained _ 
so much insight into the means which he emplo 3 ^ed for 
that end that he never forget their utility } and though 
he tried to pass beyond the aim of Henrj’' he 

preferred to extend rather than abandon the means 
which Hemy VII. had carefully devised. Nor was Wolsey 
merelj’' a spectator of Heniy VII. ’s diplomac }’^ ; he was 
•soon employed as one of its agents. In the spring of 
1608 he was sent to Scotland to keep King James IV. 
true to his alliance with England, and explain misunder- 
standings that had arisen. In the autumn of the same 
year he was sent to Mechlin to win over the powerful 
minister of Maximilian, the Bishop of Gurk, to a pro- 
ject of marriage between Henry VH. and Maximilian’s 
daughter Margaret, by which Henry hoped that he 
Avould get control of the Loav Countries. Here Wolsey 
learned his first practical lesson of diplomatic methods, 
and uttered the complaint, which in later years he gave 
so luudi reason to others to pour forth, “ There is here 
so much inconstancy, mutability, and little regard of 
promises and causes, that in their appointments there is 
little trust or surety; for things surely determined to 
be done one day ai’e changed and altered the next.” 

Nothing came of Wolsej'^’s embassj'’, nor can we be 
sure that Henry VII. rvas much in earnest in his 
marriage schemes. HoAvever, he died in April next 
year, and was succeeded by a son whose matrimonial 
hesitations ivere destined to give Wolsey more trouble 
than those of his fathei’. Before his death he laid the 
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foundation of Wolsey’s clerical fortunes by bestowing 
on him the rich deanery of Lincoln. 

The accession of Henry YHI. made little change in 
the composition of the King’s Council, The Lady 
Margaret survived her son long enough to malce her in- 
fluence felt in the choice of her gi-andsou’s advisere. 
Ai'chbishop Warham, Bishop Fox, and Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, were the men into whose hands public 
business naturally fell. But Warham was somewhat 
stiff and crabbed, so that he did not commend himself 
to the young Idng. Fox represented the opinions of 
the old officials, while the Earl of Surrey w.as the natural 
leader of the old nobility, who could not help resenfing 
the subordinate position into wdiich the}^ had been re- 
duced b}^ Henry YIT., and hoped that a new reign would 
give them fresh opportunities. So Fox urged caution 
and carefulness, while Surrej’- favoured extravagance and 
military ambition. Fox felt that ho Avas g]’owing old, 
and the pressure of a continued conflict of opinion was 
irksome to him. Much as the ecclesiastics of that time 
Avere secular in their livc.s, they Averc rarely entirely for- 
getful of their priestly ofiicc, and Avero genuinely anxious 
to rid themselves of tlie burden of aflairs and spend their 
last years in quiet. So Fox chose "Wolsoy as the man 
to take liis place, perhaps because lie .saAv in him the 
qualities ncccssaiy to influence the young Icing. Bc.sides 
him he favoured Bnlhal, another experienced ofliciul, 
AA'ho AVas rcAA’arded b}' the ricli bishopric of Durham, but 
AA'ho Avas soon eclipsed by the superior genius of Wolsey, 
Avliicli lie frankly admitted, and Avillingly accepted fhe 
post of Wolscy’s assistant and snbovdinato. 

So "Wol.^cy Avas made the hing’.s almoner, and liad 
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snntliy ])vcfornicnts bestowed on liim ns marks of the 
royal favour. He ingratiated himself with the king, 
and worked with Fox and Futh.al to counteract tlie in- 
tlucnco of the Earl of Surrej'. Probably in 1511 he 
w.as c.alled to the Kiug’.s Council, but neither ho nor 
Fox had it in their power to shape the king’s policy as 
they wished, or to direct Ins doings. His warlilce ardour 
was against their will ; but from the beginning of his 
reign Homy YIII. wont his own w.ay, and othem had to 
follow. All thc 3 ' could do was to .show him that Ihc}’ 
were the most capable of his .servants, and when Heniy 
VIII. had ilelermined on war they were the men to 
whom he turned to cany out the necessary details. On 
Wolscy as the 3 'oungcst the chief labour was thrown. 
England was unprepared for war, and overy branch of 
the militaiy service had to be almost created. Wolso}* 
had at .all events a suflicient opportunity for displaying 
his practic.al capacitj'^ as .an organiser. 

So Wolsey worked at providing for the troops Avho 
were sent to Guienne in 1512; but the expedition 
itself w.as a complete failure. Ferdinand jdayed his omi 
g.ame of procr.^stin.ation, .and sent no succour.s. The 
]\Iarquis of Dorset w.as an inc.ap.able leader. The English 
troops were not inured to h.ardships, .and soon grew 
discontented ; at last they rose in open mutiny, .and 
clamoured to be led back to England. Dorset w.as 
driven to retire without striking a blow. The first 
.attempt of Engl.and to assert her jirowess ended in 
disaster. The statesmen of the Continent made meny 
over the blundering efforts of an upstart power. 
“The English,” they said, “are so unaccustomed to war 
th.at they have no experience to guide them.” Henry 
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longed to wipe out this disgrace, and prepared to 
invade the north of France in tJie next year. Wolscy 
was not yet of sufficient importance to direct tlie 
Icing’s policy, and had no experience of war. But 
he threw himself heart and soul into the task of 
military organisation, and the administrative capacity 
which he displayed secured his hold on the king’s 
favour. He provided for victualling the fleet, raised the 
necessary number of ships, selected their captains, and 
even apportioned the gunners. Nothing was too triHal 
for his attention, even down to beer-barrels and biscuits. 
It is not surprising that his colleague, Bishop Fox, wrote 
to him, “ I pray God send us with speed, and soon deliver 
3 ’^ou of your outrageous charge and labour. 

The fleet put to sea in March 1513, under the com- 
mand of the Lord Admiral Sir Edward Howard. The 
French fleet -was far superior in numbers, and prepared 
to prevent the English from landing on tlic Frencli 
coast. Sir Edward Howard -was burning with desire 
for a decisive engagement, and on 25th April attacked 
the French galleys as they laj’^ in shallow water. 
Ho boarded them vuth his boats, and himself leapt 
on to the ship of the French admiral, but before his 
men could follow him their cable was cut away, and he 
was left almost alone. Seeing that there was no hojie 
of support, he took his whistle from his neck and cast 
it into the sea ; then with his gilt target on his arm he 
fought till the enemy’s pilccs thnust him ovoahoard and 
!m was drowned. The English attack was driven hade ; 
but its gallantry and the bravery of Sir Edward Howard 
produced a great impression. It w:is dear that, after 
all the Englishmen had not forgotten how to fight. 
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The efforts of the English fleet ivere successful in 
securing the iDeaceful landing of the army at Calais, 
where Henry arrived at the end of June. With him 
went Wolse}'-, commanding two hundred men, and now a 
necessary personage in the king’s train. Such confidence 
was placed in him by Queen Katharine that she requested 
him to write to her frequently and inform her of the 
king’s health, while in return she poured her household 
troubles into his s3'^mpathotic ear. No doubt Wolsej'^’s 
hands were full of business of manj>- kinds during this 
brief and glorious campaign, glorious in the sense that 
success attended its operations, but fruitless because the 
things done were scarcely worth the doing. The English 
army took Terouenne, more ovdng to the feeble- 
ness of the French than to their ovm valour. Louis 
XII. was prematurely old and ailing ; things had gone 
against him in Ital}’’, and there was little spirit in the 
French armj'-. The defeat of the French outside Terou- 
enne was so rapid that the battle was derisively called 
the Battle of Spurs. Heniy’s desire for martial gloiy 
was satisfied by the surrender of Terouenne, and his 
A\anity was gratified by the jiresence of Maximilian, 
who in return for a large subsidy brought a few German 
soldiers, and professed to serve under the English king. 
From Terouenne he advanced to Tournai, which sur- 
rendered at the end of September. Maximilian was 
delighted at these conquests, of which he reaped all the 
benefit; with Tournai in the hands of England, Flanders 
had a strong protection against France, So Maximilian 
would gladly have led Henry to continue the campaign 
in the interests of the Flemish frontier. But Heniy 
had no taste for spending a winter in the field; he 
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pleaded that his presence was needed in England, and 
departed, promising to return next year. 

In truth the arms of England had won a greater vie- 
tory on English ground than anything they had achieved 
abroad. The war against France awakened the old 
hostility of Scotland, and no sooner was Henry YIH. 
encamped before Terouenne than he received a Scottish 
herald bringing a message of defiance, “I do not 
believe that my brother of Scotland will break his 
oath,” said Hemy, “ but if ho docs, he will live to repent 
it.” Repentance came rapidljr on the Field of Flodden, 
where the Scottish army was almost cut to pieces. This 
brilliant victory was greatly duo to the energ}' of 
Queen Katharine, who wrote to Wolscy, “ M}’’ heart is 
very good to it, and I am horribly bu.sy with making 
standards, bannons, and badges.” She addressed the 
English leaders before they started for the war, bade 
them remember that the English courage excelled that of 
other nations, and that the Lord smiled on those avIio 
stood in defence of their omi. With a proud heart she 
sent her husband the blood-stained plaid of the Scottish 
kill", taken from his coi’psc. “ In this,” she vToto, 
“your Grace shall see how I keep my ])romiso, sending 
you for your banner a king’s coal.” 

The victory of Flodden Field was of great importance, 
for it delivered England from the fear of a troublesome 
neighbour, and showed Europe that England could not 
be muzzled by the need of care for Jior own borders. 
The Scotti.di power was broken for many yoar.s to come, 
and England was free to act as she would. Europe 
began to respect Ibe power of England, though there 
w.as little reason to rate highly the wisihnn of her 
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kill":. ITcnry liad ivoii little by lii.s cainp.nigii ; lie had 
gratified liis vanity, hut. lie liad not, advanced toward.'; any 
definite end. 

ITcnry VIIT. wa.'; young and .siinplc. Tie c.xpcoted to 
captivate the world hj* hrilliaiit, deed.c, and fa.';cinato it, 
hy iinsolfi.':li exjilnit.^. TJe .«:oon found that, hi.'; pretended 
allies were only seeking their own advantage. The 
iianic of the “Holy League’' wa.s the nicro.';t jirctcxE 
Tlio new Pojic, Ta'o X., a .siijijile tinic-.serving intriguer, 
trained in the deceitful policy of the kfcdici IToiise, was 
willing to patch up the quarrel hetwocn France and the 
Papac}’. I’ordinand of Spain wished onl3' to keep thing.? 
as the}’ were. As ho grew older he grew more su.sj)iciou.<;, 
and clung to the power which he po.ssc.sscd. His one 
dread was lest Charlc.s, l,ho grandson of hinrsclf and 
I^raxiniilian, should demand his maternal heritage of 
Ca.stilo. Ferdinand was resolved to Iccc]) the two Spanish 
kingdoms united under his own rule until his death, and 
considered Ihiropcan affairs in the first instance as the}' 
were likely to afl'ect that issue. He was of opinion that 
France was no longer formidable to Sjianish interests in 
Ttal}’^, while Engli.sh snccc.sscs on the Flemish frontier 
might make Cliarles more powerful than ho wished him 
to be. Accordingl}’’ ho set to work to undermine 
Heniy’s iiosition bj'^ making an alliance with France. 
He was still Henry’s ally, and had promised him to hcl]) 
him to continue the war in the .spring of IbLi. None the 
less he entered into secret negotiations witli France, and 
cautiously endeavoured to persnadeJIaximilian tojoinhim. 
Maximilian was still at war noth Venice, and was aggrieved 
that he was the onlj'^ member of the plundering gang 
who had not gained by the League of Cambrai. Per- 
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dinand alhu-ed liim from his interest in Flanders by tlio 
prospect of a renewal of the League against Venice in his 
special behalf, and Maximilian was sanguine enough to 
listen to the temptation. He faintly stipulated that the 
consent of England should be obtained, but was satisfied 
with Ferdinand’s assurance that Henry Avould have no 
objection to a truce Avith France. Early in April 1.514 
a truce for a year was made between Louis XII., 
Maximilian, and Ferdinand. Henry found himself 
tricked by his fatlier-in-law, and abandoned by the 
ally whom he had largely subsidised, and had grcatl 3 ' 
benefited. 

It is no wonder that Henr 3 ’’ Avas grcatl 3 ’^ angered at 
tills result, and declared that he would trust no man 
any more. He had taken the measure of the good 
faith of European rulers, and had learned the futiliti' 
of great undertakings for the general welfare. In 
truth, the difficulty of European politics alwa 3 's lies in 
the fact that the general welfare can onl 3 '’ be jiromotcd 
133’’ the furtherance of particular interests, ivhich threaten 
in their turn to become dangerous. The interests of the 
sixteenth centur}' u'cre purely dynastic intcrcst.s, and 
seem trivial and imivortb}^ Wc arc not, however, justi- 
fied in inferring that dynastic interests, because the}' are 
concerned with small arrangements, arc in their nature 
more selfish or more iniquitous than interests irhich 
clothe tihetnsclvcs in more fair-sounding ]>braaes, 'Pheir 
selfishness is more apparent ; it docs not follow that if. is 
less profound. 

However that may bo, the desertion of Maximilian 
•and Ferdinand put a stop to Henry’s warlike project';, 
and restored England to ])eaco. Henry bad had enough 
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of fighting other people’s battles. He Avas willing to 
piu’sue his own course hy the means •which others used, 
and trust henceforth to the bloodless battles of diplomacy. 
In this new field Wolsey was the English champion, and 
for the next sixteen years the history of England is the 
history of Wolsey’s achievements. 

Wolsey’s services in the campaign of 1513 gave him a 
firm hold of the king’s favour, and secured for him large 
rewards. As he was an ecclesiastic his salary was paid 
out of the revenues of the Church. When Tournai 
became an English possession its bisliopric was conferred 
on Wolsej'-, and on a vacanc}'^ in the bishopric of Lincoln 
in the beginning of 1514 that see was given him in 
addition. How the offices of the Church were in those 
daj^s used as rewards for service to the State maybe seen 
by the fact that the English representative in Eome was 
the Archbishop of York, Thomas Bainbridge, who lived 
as Cardinal in the Papal Coiu-t. Moreover, an Italian, 
Silvestro de’ Gigli, held the bishopric of Worcester, 
though he lived habituall}'" in Kome, and devoted his 
energies to the furtherance of the interests of England. 
In July 1514 Cardinal Bainbridge died in Eome, poisoned 
by one of his servants. The Bishop of Worcester was 
suspected of being privy to the deed for the purpose of 
removing out of the way a troublesome rival. It Avould 
seem, however, that the murder was prompted by venge- 
ful feelings and the desire to hide peculations. The 
charge against the Bishop of Worcester was investigated 
by the Pope, and he Avas acquitted ; but the story gives 
a poor picture of morality and security of life at Eome. 
On the death of Bainbridge the A'^acant archbishopric of 
York Avas also conferred on Wolsey, Avho Avas noAV 
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enriclied by the revenues of three sees, and was clearly 
marked out as the foremost mail in England. 

He rose to this position solely by the king’s favour, as 
the king alone chose his own ministers and counsellors, 
and there existed no external pressure which could in- 
fluence his decisions. The Wars of the Eosos had seen 
the doumfall of the baronial power, and Hemy had 
accustomed men to see affairs managed almost outii-cly 
by a new class of officials. The ministers and coun- 
sellors of Henry '\HIL were chosen from a desire to 
balance the old and the new system. The remnants of 
the baronial party were associated with officials, that 
they might be assimilated into the same class, TJic 
Duke of Norfolk; as the gi-catcst nobleman in England, 
was powerful, and was jealous of the men witli whom ho 
found himself called upon to work. Charles Erandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, was the personal friend of the Icing, 
and shared in his private more than in Ids public life. 
The Eai-I of Surrey had done good service at I'^loddon 
Field, and u'as a m.an of practical caj)acity. The other 
ministci's were most of them ecclesiastics. Warham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was respected rather tlr.in 
trusted. Fox, Bishop of Winchester, was a cap.'iblc and 
p.'iinslaking official. Euthal, Bislioji of Diirltain, was 
destitute of real insight., and was content to follo^v 
Wolsey’s lead. Wolsc}’’ won his Avay by his political 
genius, lii.s quioknc.ss, and lu's va.st power of detailed 
work. He owed his ])osition entirely to the king, and 
was resjionsiblc to him alone. The king consulted his 
Council only about such matter.^ as he thought fit.; 
foreign affairs Avero managed ahno.st entirely according to 
hi.s own will and plea.suro. 
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The Euglisli have uever been famous for diplomacy, 
and Wolsey ivas ill supplied -with agents for his work. 
The English residents at foreign Courts were not men 
of mark or position. John Stile at the Court of 
Ferdinand, and Thomas Spindly in Flanders seem to 
have been merchants cariying on their own business. 
With Maximilian was a more important man, Sir 
Richard Wingfield, a Suflblk loiight, who was too self- 
satisfied and too dull-witted to understand Wolsey’s 
schemes. For special work special agents had to bo 
sent, who went unwillingl}'^ to a thankless and laborious 
task. They were ill paid and ill sujiported ; but even 
here Wolsey knew how to choose the right men, and 
he managed to inspire them ivith his onm zeal and 
tenacity of purpose. It is a striking proof of Wolsey’s 
genius that he knew ivlioin ho could trust, and that his 
trust was never misplaced. 

When Henry VIII. was smarting under his rebuff 
from Maximilian and Ferdinand, he concerted with 
Wolsey how he might avenge himself, and A¥oIsey 
devised his scheme in entire secrecy. Ferdinand and 
Maximilian had left England in the lurch by making a 
truce with France. Wolsey resolved to outdo them in 
their oivn lines. They had elected to maintain the ex- 
isting condition of affairs by checking England’s aspira- 
tions and lending a cold support to France. Wolsey 
resolved to turn France into a firm ally, that so England 
and France united might foim a new combination, before 
which the schemes of Ferdinand would be powerless. 

AVolsey luckily had the means of approaching Louis 
XII. without attracting attention. Amongst the 
prisoners taken in the Battle of the Spurs was the 
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young Duke of Longueville, a favourite of the French 
king. He had been sent to London, to the sore .disturb- 
ance of Queen Katharine, who, being a sensible tvoman, 
thought that the best thing to do with a prisoner was 
to confine him in the Towei*. On Henry’s return 
the Duke of Longueville was released, and amused 
.himself at Court like any one else. Through him 
Wolsey opened up secret communications with Louis 
XII., whose domestic circumstances luckily gave a handle 
for "Wolsey’s designs. In Januaiy 1514 the French 
queen died; and although the Avidowed husband had 
reached the age of fifty-two, it Avas knoAAm that lie Avas 
looking out for a young bride. 

It has alAvays been one of the most rcA-olting features 
of dynastic politics that the private relationshijis of 
members of ruling families liaA^e been entirely deter- 
mined by considerations of djmastic e.vpcdienc}*. In 
the sixteenth century this AA'as eminently the case. 
Alliances Averc family arrangements, and corrcsjionded 
to motives of family aggrandisement rather than to 
national interests. They aa'cio scaled by marriages, 
they Averc brolfcn by diA’orces. So great Avere the 
responsibilities of roj'alty that the jn iA'ate life of mem- 
bers of ro3'al houses aams entirely' sunk in their <iflicial 
position. They Averc mere countei-s to be moved 
about the board at Avill, and disjio.sod of according tn 
the needs of family politic.s. Such a victim of ciroum- 
.stanccs AA-a.s Henry j’oungcr si.stcr, the I'rinccss 

Mary, a bright iind intelligent girl of seventeen. Sh(! 
Avas betrothed to Charle.*!, Ibince of Castile, and it had 
been arranged that the marriage shonld take place 
Aviieu ho reached the ago of fiimtoon. 'i'itc time av;c< 
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come foi’ the fulfilment of the promise ; but Ferdinand 
did not wish to see his troublesome grandson more 
closely united to England, which had shown such am- 
bitious inclinations. Maximilian, the guardian of 
Charles, wavered between his desire to please Henry 
and Ferdinand, and invented one excuse after another 
for not proceeding with his grandson’s marriage. 

Wolsey allowed hlaximilian to go on with his shifty 
talk, and was only too glad to see him fall into tho trap. 
His negotiations vnth Franco were progressing, and tho 
outward sign of the now alliance was to bo tho maiTiago 
of Mary to Louis XII. So secretly wore the arrange- 
ments made that Europe was taken by surprise when, 
at the end of July, it was gradually known that tho 
alliance between Franco and England was an accom- 
plished fact. Tho marriage contract was soon signed, 
and in October jMary wont to Abbeville, Avhoro she was 
met by her elderly husband. 

Tho result of this clever diplomacy was to secure 
England the respect and envy of Europe. It was clear 
that henceforth England was a power which had to bo 
reckoned with. Ferdinand was taught that he could 
no longer count on using his dutiful son-in-law as he 
thought most convenient to himself. Maximilian sadly 
reflected that if he needed English gold in the future ho 
must show a little more dexterity in his game of playing 
fast and loose with everybody. Pope Leo X. was not over- 
pleased at seeing England develop a policy of her own, 
and looked coldly on Wolsey. After the death of Car- 
dinal Bainbridge Henry wrote to the Pope and begged 
him to make Wolsey cardinal in his room. “Such are 
his merits,” said the king, “ that I esteem him above 
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my dearest friends, and can do nothing of importance 
■without him.” Leo X. coldly replied that there u'erc 
great difficulties in the -way of creating a cardinal : the 
title, he reminded the king, -ivas much sought after, and 
admitted its hearer to the liighest rank : ho must -n^ait a 
more suitable time. It would seem that the Pope 
wished to have further guarantees of England’s good- 
will, and hinted that Wolsey must give pledges of his 
good behaviour. 

England did not long enjoy the dijilomatic victory 
which Wolsey had won b}'- his brilliant scheme of 
a French alliance, Henry still had a longing for 
military glory, with which Wolsey had little sympath}'. 
He -v^dshed to revenge himself on his perfidious father- 
in-law, and proposed to Louis XH. an attack upon 
Navarre, and even thought of claiming a portion of the 
Icingdom of Castile, as rightfullj' belonging to Queen 
Katharine. Whatever projects Hcniy may have had 
came to an end on the death of Louis on the 1st of 
January 1515, The elderly bridegroom, it was said, tried 
too well to humour the social dis])osition of liis sprightly 
bride, lie changed his manner of life, and kejit late 
hours, till his health entirely gave way, and he sank 
under his well-meant cilorts to renew the gallantry of 
youtli. 



CHAPTER III 


THE UNnTiRSAL TEACE 
1515-1518 

The cleatli of Louis XII. Avas a severe blow to "Wolscy. 
The French alliance Aras not poi)ular in England, and 
AA’as bitterl}’’ opposed by the Duke of Norfolk and the 
party of the old nobility, ivho saAV Avith dislike the groAAing 
influence of Wolsey. They noAA’ had an opportunitj’- of 
reversing his policy and securing his doAvnfall. It required 
all Wolsej’^’s sagacity to devise a means of solving the 
difficulties which the death of Louis created. The neAv 
king of France, Francis I., Awas aged tAventy-one, and 
Avas as ambitious of distinction as Avas Henry. The 
treaty betAveen France and England had not yet been 
carried out, and it Avould require much dexterity to 
modify its provisions. The Idngs of the sixteenth 
century Avere keen men of business, and never let money 
slip through their hands. The widoAved Queen of 
France must, of course, return to England, but there 
were all sorts of questions about her doAvny and the 
jeAvels which Louis had given her. Henry claimed that 
she should bring back Avith her everything to Avhich any 
title could be urged : Francis I. wished to give up as 
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lit do as possiblo, Tho two inonsuvlis liauglod liko two 
Uwokstovsj a’i\vl wcithov o( d\oio l\ad any cavo o( tho 
linp^nnoss ov vo\n\U\tion o{ tho young givl wund whom 
thoy Inokorod. In tho haohgrxmnd stood AVolsoy*s 
ononuos. who vsaw that, it thoy could oronto a vnptuvo 
holwoou Vranoo and England Wolsoy's intluonoo would 
bo at an end. 

In those dangowns conditions Wolsoy had to soo1c an 
ally ill Charles Hrandon, Ihdco of Sullolk, and had to 
trust to his private knowlodgo of the character of Queen 
Mary. She had tho strong will of tho Tudors, .nnd had 
also their craving (or admimtion. 'rhoso two qualities 
seem to have dinwn her in opposite directions, AVhilo 
her tnarviago with Prince Charles was talked of she pro- 
fessed the greatest admiration for hi\n, and gared with 


rapt\uv on a very bad portrait of her intended Imsband. 
Ihit this did not pivvent her from being nttincted by 
the pemoival fascinations of tho .Cuke of .^ntlblk, as 
Wolsoy knew. When ho negotiated tho ITottch alliance 
be bad some ditlicnby in overcom\^^g Mary's vepngnance 
to an old hnsbmid ; but she viewed the proposal it\ a 
Imsinesslike way. and w.\s not indilTcreivt to tlie po-ituM) 
of Quoei\ of Franco. Sho looked forward to a speedy 
widowhood, and extracted from Hom-y a pV\o.n\se tb.at, 
it sb-' nndevtook to nv.nry for tho titv-t time to plca-e 
him, '-be might cboo-'-e her secottd Inidxo.ul to plc.ssc 
herself. When Mary na=: free the bepcs of tlte Cuke 
of SntVolk vc\ivcd. and Wo!-.oy k'.towing thi-, cho';.' 
bun .‘o- tlu' Iv't in'-lrnmcnt for clcant:;.: aw.ay tl-.e ditli- 
cubic-; r.ii'cd hy rnnuds b, 'md bunging luck M.uy 
hononud’ly to Fuglitsd. 

Fianci ott hi' .-ddc, in-c-l Id-; kiiou k d c' <■; {h-.-ceaunt 
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rumourto cxtractfrom Maryher confidences aboutSuflbIk, 
and nnth this Icnondedgo approaclicd Suflblk as a friend. 
By alternatclji' encouraging Sufiolk and tcrrifjdng klary 
lie turned Wolsey’s ambassador into an anxious lover. 
Still Wolsej’' trusted that Suflblk would the more bestir 
himself to bring j\Iary back, and would make such terms 
with Francis as would commend his suit to Henry. But 
AVolsey’s enemies led Heniy to make exorbitant de- 
mands, which Francis met bj'- redoubling his persecution 
of Mary. At last she asked Suffolk to marry her, which 
he did in secret. After this Francis was free from any 
further need of conciliating Hemy, who must take back 
Ins sister on anj'' tcims, and Wolscy was left to appease 
Henry as best he could. In April ]\Iary and Suffolk 
returned to England, and in May the luckless pair were 
publicly'' married. 'Wolsey'' manfully befriended SuffoUc in 
this matter, but the calculations of his diplomacy were hope- 
lessly upset by private feelings and the rashness of passion. 

However, Mary received part of her dowry and 
some of her jewels. Francis I. had no wish to quarrel 
with England, but only to make the best teAns for him- 
self. He was bent upon gathering laurels in Italy, and 
on 5th April renewed the alliance between France and 
England. This time, however, the treaty was little 
more than a truce, and many questions were left un- 
touched ; no mention was made of the return of Tournai, 
and the ■ question of Mary’s jewels was left undecided. 
Francis I. counted on keeping England quiet by an 
alliance which he formed at the same time with Ferdi- 
nand, while he won over 'the Flemish counsellors of Prince 
Charles, who betrothed himself to the infant daughter 
of Louis XII., Ilen6e, a child of four. 
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Thus he had cleared the way for an expedition 
to Italy, where he longed to claim for Franco the 
Duchy of hlilan, that had been won and lost by Louis 
XII. In July he set out contentedly, Icnomng that 
Henry was powerless to interfere. He treated England 
with neglect, and gave Henrj’- no information of his 
movements. England looked on with growing jealousy 
wliile Francis crossed the Alps and in September 
defeated the S^viss mercenaries wlio held Mian in 
the name of the last Sforza Duke. Tlic battle of ]\Iar- 
ignano (14th September) was a splendid success for 
Francis, who there beat back the Su’iss infantrj^, Iiitberto 
considered invincible in Europe. The star of France 
had risen, and Francis could look round nntlz proud 
superiority. 

The princes of Europe were alarmed beyond measure at 
the completeness of the French success. Tlzey Jiad looked 
mth equanimity at the preparations of Francis, because 
they expected that he would bo delayed, or, if ho 
attacked the Swiss, would ho defeated. But his rapid 
march soon convinced men that he was in earnest, atzd 
especially excited the fear of Pope Leo X., whose ingenious 
policy of being secretly allied with everybody was dis- 
turbed by this display of unexpected vigour. The 
alarm of the Po])e was useful to Wolsc}*. It awakened 
him to the need of making the English king bis friend, 
and fulfilling bis desire to bavcWolscy created cardinal. 
Wolsey liad not ce.asod, through bis agenf, tlic Bisb(>p of 
Worcester, to urge this point upon the Pope, .and Aclien 
I'rancis was well advanced on his road to Jvlilan the 
pleadings of Wolsoy were irresistible. “If the King of 
Ikigland forsake the J^ope,” wiolo Wolsey to the llj'dnqi 
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of Worcester, “ lie will be in greater danger on this day 
two years than ever was Pope Julius.” Leo X. had no 
wish to rim the risks which the impetuous Julius II. 
faced with unbroken spirit. He prepared to keep him- 
self supplied with allies to protect him against all emerg- 
encies, and on 10th September nominated Wolscy cardinal 
sole, a special mark of favour, as cardinals were 
generally created in batches at intervals. 

Wolsej^’s creation was not popular in the Eoman 
Court. Cardinal Bainbridgo had been overbearing in 
manner and hasty in temper, and the English wore dis- 
liked for their outspokenness. England was regarded 
as a political upstart, and Wolsey was considered to be 
a fitting emblem of the country which he represented. 
Moreover, the attitude of England in ecclesiastical 
matters was not marked by that subservience which the 
Papacy wished to exact, and many doubted the ex- 
pediency of exalting in ecclesiastical authority an English 
prelate of such far-reaching views as Wolsey was Icnowu 
to hold. An official of the Eoman Court gives the 
folloiving account of the current opinion : — 

“ Men say that an English Cardinal ought not to bo 
created lightly, because the English behave themselves 
insolently in that dignity, as was shoivn in the case of 
Cardinal Bainbridge just dead. Moreover, as Wolsey is 
the intimate friend of the Idng, he will not be contented 
with the Cardinalate alone, but, as is the custom of 
these barbarians, will wish to have the office of legate 
over all England. If this be gi’anted the influence of 
the Eoman Court will be at an end ; if it be not granted 
the Cardinal will bo the Pope’s enemy and will favour 
France. But despite all this the Pope, in whoso hands 
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alone, the matter was, created him Cardinal on the 
seventh of September,” 

This elevation of Wolsey was due to the strong 
expression of desire on the part of Henry, who further 
asked that legatine powers should he given to the 
new cardinal. This Leo refused for the present; 
he had done enough to induce Henry to enter into a 
secret league for the protection of the Church, which 
meant a convenient pretext for attacking Francis 
if he became too powerful in Italy. When this was 
arranged the red hat was sent to England, and its re- 
ception gave Wolsey an opportunity of displaying his 
love for magnificent ceremonial. On 17th November 
it was placed on his head by Archbishop Warham in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Ceremonial, however splendid, was but an episode in 
Wolsey’s diplomatic business. The news of the French 
victory at Marignano was so unpleasant that Henry VIII. 
for some time refused to believe it to be true. "When 
at last it was impossible to doubt any longer, the 
necessity became urgent to put a spoke in the wheel of 
Francis I. England was not prepared to go to war 
with France without allies, and Wolsey developed his 
cleverness in attaining his ends by secret means. No- 
thing could bo done by uniting with the cautious 
Ferdinand; but the flighty Maximilian was a more 
hopeful subject. The only troops that could bo used 
against France were the Gorman and Saviss mercenaries, 
men Avho made Avar a trade, and vrovo trained and dis- 
ciplined soldiers. The first means of injuring Franco Avas 
to prevent her from Iiiring Saviss soldiers, and the 
second AA’as to induce hlaxirailian to undertake an 
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Italian exjicdition in his own inlci’csls. As regards Uic 
SavIss, it Avas morel}' a matter of money, for they Averc 
ready to sell Ihcmsolvcs to the liighcsfc bidder. In like 
manner it Avas easy to subsidise i^faximilian, but it Avas 
difllcnlt to bold liim to bis promise and bo sure that lie 
Avonld .spend the money on the right purpose. Wolscy, 
boAA'CA'cr, resolved to try and use Maximilian ; be oilcrcd 
him the aid of a large contingent of tlic Savi'ss if lie 
AA'onld attack !Milan. KnoAving the delicacy of the 
enterprise and the slipperincss of ^Maximilian, Wolscy 
entrusted this matter to a man Avbose pertinacity bad 
been already tried, — Richard Paco, sccretaiy of Cardinal 
Rainbridge, avIio bad stubbornly insisted on an investiga- 
tion of the circumstances of bis master’s death, and bad 
annoyed the Roman Court by bis AA'atebfnl care of bis 
master’s cficcts. Pace AA'as sent to liirc soldiers amongst 
the SAviss, and Wolscy’s ingenuity Avas sorely tried to 
supply him Avitb money secretly and safely. 

The liindranccs Avbicb beset Paco in carrying out bis 
instructions decorously AA'ero A'cry many. Not the least 
troublesome Avas the Avant of intelligence displayed by 
Sir Robert Wingfield, the English cnA'oy to Maximilian. 
Wingfield belonged to the old school of English officials, 
honest and industrious, but entirely incapable of finesse. 
He did not understand Avbat Pace aams about ; be could 
not comprehend Wolsey’s hints, but Avas a blind admirer 
of Maximilian, and Avas made his tool in his efforts to 
get the gold of England and do nothing in return. But 
Pace Avas deaf to the entreaties of Maximilian and to 
the lofty remonstrances of AVingfield. He raised 17,000 
Saauss soldiers, Avho Avere to serve under their OAvn 
general, and Avhose pay Avas not to pass through Maxi- 
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milian’s hands, Maximilian was sorely disappointed at 
this result, but led his troops to join the Sniss in an 
attack on Milan, On 24th March 1516, the combined 
army was a few miles from Milan, _ which was poorly 
defended, and victory seemed secure. Suddenly Maxi- 
milian began to hesitate, and then drew off his forces 
and retired. We can only guess at the motive of this 
strange proceeding; perhaps he had never been in 
earnest, and only meant to extract money from England, 
When Pace refused to pay he probably negotiated vdth 
Francis I., and obtained money from him. Anyhow his 
withdrawal was fatal to the expedition. The Germans 
at Brescia seized the money which was sent to Pace for 
the payment of the Swiss. The Swiss in anger muti- 
nied, and Pace was for some days thrown into prison, 
Maximilian vaguely promised to return, but the Swiss 
troops naturally disbanded. Such was Maximilian’s 
meanness that he threatened Pace, now deserted and 
broken by disappointment, that if he did not advance 
him money he would make peace ■with France. Paco, 
afraid to run the risk, pledged Henry to pay 

60,000 florins. All this time Wingfield was convinced 
that it was Pace’s ill-judged parsimony that had wrought 
this disaster, and ho continued to wnte in a strain of 
superior wisdom to Wolsey. He even, at Maximilian’s 
bidding, forged Pace’s name to receipts for money. 
Never was diplomat in more hopeless plight than the 
unlucky Pace. 

Wolsey sa'sv that his plan had failed, bxvt he put a 
good face upon his failure. Maximilian enjoyed the 
advantage which consummate mc.anncss always gives 
for a moment. He put down the failure to niggardli- 
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ness in the supplies, and showed his goodwill towards 
Henry by treating him to fantastic proposals. If 
Henry would only cross to Flanders -with GOOO men, 
Maximilian would meet him "svith his army, sot him 
up as Duke of Milan, and resign the Empire in his 
favour. This preposterous scheme did not for a moment 
dazzle the good sense of the English counsellors. Pace, 
in announcing it to Wolso}’’, pointed out that the Emperor 
spoke without the consent of the Electors, that Maxi- 
milian was thoroughly untrustworthy, and that Hemy 
in such an enterprise might imperil his hold upon the 
English Grown, “which,” mites Pace with pardonable 
pride, “ is this day more esteemed than the Emperor’s 
crown and all his empire.” Henry was of the same 
opinion ; and Maximilian failed on this plea “ to pluck 
money from the king craftil 3 ^” Pace remained, and 
jingled English money in Maximilian’s eai’, as a means 
of preventing him from turning to France ; but not a 
penny was Maximilian allowed to touch, to Sir Robert 
Wingfield’s great annoyance. Pace so far succeeded, that 
when, in November 1516, Francis I. made an alliance 
Avith the Swiss, five of the cantons stood aloof. Pace 
was rewarded for his labours and sufferings by being 
made a secretary of state. Sir Robert Wingfield received 
a severe rebuke from the king, which sorely disturbed 
his self-complacency. But it is characteristic of Wolsey’s 
absence of personal feeling that Wingfield was not 
recalled from his post. Wolsey saAV that he had been no 
more foolish than most other Englishmen would have 
been in his place. 

Meamvhile a change had taken place in the affairs 
of Europe which turned the attention of France and 
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England alike in a new direction. . Ferdinand the 
Catholic died in January 1516, and the preponderance of 
France had so alarmed him that he laid aside his plan of 
dividing the power of the House of Austria by instituting 
his second grandson, Ferdinand, King of Spain. After 
the battle of Marignano he changed his will in favour 
of his eldest grandson, the Archduke Charles, who now 
added the Spanish kingdoms to his possession of the 
Netherlands. The young prince had just emancipated 
himself from the tutelage of Maximilian, hut was under 
the influence of ministers who pursued a purely Flemish 
policy, and longed to give peace to the Netherlands by 
an alliance with France. England was connected with 
Flanders by commercial interests, and long negotiations 
had been conducted with the Flemish Government for a 
close alliance. But Charles’s advisers were won over by 
France, and Charles himself was attracted by the hope 
of a French marriage. His position was difficult, as ho 
was poor and helpless; he could not even go to take 
possession of the Spanish CroAvns without help from one 
side or the other. Had he been older and wiser bo 
would have seen that it was safer to accept the gold of 
Henry VIII., from whose future projects he had nothing 
to fear, rather than try and secure a precarious peace for 
the Netherlands by an alhance with France. Howe^'cr, 
Charles turned a cold car to the English ambassadors, 
and his ministers secretly brought about a treaty with 
France, which was signed at Noyon in August 1516. 

The Treaty of Noyon was a further rebufT to Wolsoj^ 
England was passed by in silence, and a tem])ting bait 
was laid to draw Jlaximilian also into the Fzonch 
alliance, and so leave England entirely without allies 
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jMaxiiuiliau had been for Homo time at Avar Avidi Ycnico 
about the possession of tlic towns of Brescia and Yorona. 
The Treaty of Noyon provided that tlio Ycnctiaiis should 
pay the Emperor 200,000 crOAvns and remain in jjosscs- 
sion of the disputed territory. I^Iaximilian used this oiler 
to put himself up to auction ; lie c.vpressod liis detesta- 
tion of the peace of Noyon, hut jdcaded that Audesa 
Henry came to liis hclj) he Avould ho driven hy 
poverty to accept the proffered tonus. Henry m~ 
.SAvored hy a proposal that ^faximilian slioAild earn the 
price ho fixed upon his services : let him come into the 
Netherlands, and Avork the ovcrfhroAV of the unAvnrthy 
ministers who gaA'c such OA'il advice to their sovereign. 
Maximilian stipulated for the alloAvanco Avhich he Avas to 
receive for the expenses of a journey to the Netherlands, 
for Avhich he began to make preparations. He raised all 
possible doubts and difficAxlties, and received all the money 
lie could extract on any pretext from Henry YHI. j at 
last he secretly signed the Treaty of Noyon in December, 
and drcAV his pajunents from both parties so long as ho 
could keep his game unsuspected. 

But Wolsey Avas not so much deceiA'cd as Maximili.an 
thought, and shoAved no discomfitru-e AA'lien Maximilian’s 
shiftiness at length came to light. If Maximilian Avould 
not be faithful it was well that his untriistAVorthiness 
should be openly shoAvn, andErancis I, aa'Iio Avas AA\atching 
his manoeuvres, could not feel proud of his new ally. 
He ItneAV Avhat he had to expect from Maximilian Avhen 
the 200,000 croAvns were spent. The money that had 
been spent on Maximilian was not Avasted if it gave 
liim an encouragement to display his feebleness to the 
frdl. 
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So Henry maintained a dignified attitude, and 
shoired no resentment. He received Maximilian’s excuses 
with cold politeness, and waited for Francis I to dis- 
cover the futility of his new alliances. Maximilian was 
clearly of no account. Charles had gained all- that he 
could gain from his League with France towards quieting 
the Netherlands j for his next step, a journey to Spain, 
he needed the help of England, and soon dropped his 
attitude of indifference. After thwarting England as 
much as he could, he was driven to heg for a loan to 
cover the expenses of his journey, and England showed 
no petty resentment for his past conduct. The loan was 
negotiated, Charles’s ambassadors were honourably re- 
ceived, it Avas even proposed that he should visit 
Henry on his wa 5 ^ This honour Charles cautiously 
declined on the ground of ill health ; but all the other 
marks of Henry’s goodAnll were accepted Avith gratitude, 
and in September 1517 Charles set out on his Amyage to 
Spain, Avhere ho found enough to employ his energies 
for some time. 

This conciliatory attitude of England Avas due to a 
perception that the time had come Avhen simjfio oppo- 
sition to France Avas no longer useful. England had so 
far succeeded as to prevent the I'rcnch ascendenoj'^ from 
being comjjlcto; slic had stemmed the current, had 
shoAA’n Francis I. the extent of her rc.sourccs, and had 
displayed unexpected skill. Moreover, she had made 
it clear that neither she nor France could form a com- 
bination sufficiently poAverful to enable the one to crush 
the other, .and had given Francis I. a Ic.sson as to ihe 
amount of fidelity he might exjjcct from liis allies. 
When it Av.as clear to both sides that there Avas no Impc 
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for far-reaching schemes, it was natural for th^ two 
powers to draw together, and seek a reasonable redress 
for the grievances which immediately aifected them. 

Chief amongst these on the French side was the pos- 
session of Tournai by the English, glorious, no doubt, 
as a trophy of English valour, but of very doubtful ad- 
vantage to England. Negotiations about its restoration 
were begun as early as March 1517, and were conducted 
with profound secrecy. Of course Charles hoped to get 
Tournai into his own hands, and did not wish it to be 
restored to France. It was necessary to keep him in 
ignorance of what Avas going on, and not till he had 
sailed to Spain rvere there any rumours of what was 
passmg. 

Wolsey and Henry VIII. deceived the ambassadors 
of Charles and of Venice by their repeated professions 
of hostility against France, and Charles’s remonstrances 
were answered by equivocations, so that he had no oppor- 
tunity for interfering till the matter had been agreed 
upon as part of a close alliance between England and 
France. The negotiations for this purpose Avere long and 
intricate, and form the masterpiece, of Wolsey ’s diplo- 
matic skill. They Avere made more difficult by the out- 
break in England of a pestilence, the sweating sickness, 
before which Henry fled from London and' moved un- 
easily from iflace to place. Wolsey was attacked by it 
in June so seriously that his life Avas despaired of; 
scarcely was he recovered when he suffered from a 
second attack, and soon after Avent on a pilgrimage to / 
Walsingham to perform a voav and enjoy change of air. ' 
But AAuth this exception, he stuck manfully to his Avork 
in London, Avhere, beside his manifold duties in internal' 
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administratioii, lie directed the course of the negotiations 
^th France. 

In fact Wolsey alone nras responsible for the change 
of policy indicated by the French alliance. He had 
thoroughly carried the long -nith liim ; hut he Y-as rrell 
avrare that Ms course was likely to be exceedingly un- 
popular, and that on Mm would fall the blame of any 
fjiilure. Hemy did not even inform Ms Council of his 
plans. He knew that they would all haye been opposed 
to such a sudden change of policy, wMch could only bo 
justified in their eyes by its manifest advantage in the 
end. Wolsey was conscious that he must not only con- 
clude an alliance with France, but must show beyond 
dispute a clear gain te England from so doing. 

"Wolsey’s difficulties were somewhat lessened by the 
birth of an heir to the French Crown in February 1518. 
France could now offer, as a guarantee for her close 
alliance with England, a proposal of marriage between 
the Dauphin and Henry’s only daiighter jMary. vStill 
the negotiations cautiously went on while "Wolsey 
drove the hardest bargain that he could. They were 
not finished till September, when a numerous body of 
French nobles came on a splendid embassy to London. 
Never had such magnificence been seen in England be- 
fore as that -svith which Henry YIH. received his new 
allies. Even the French nobles admitted that it was 
be^’ond their power to describe. Wolsey entertained 
the company at a sumptuous supper in his hoxisc at 
Westminster, “ the like of which,” saj's the Ycnetian 
envoy, “was never given by Cleopatra or C-aligiiha, the 
whole banqueting hall being decorated with huge va=e.=5 
of gold and silver.” After the banquet a h.and of 




mummers, wcuring visors on llieir faces, ontorod ami 
ilancctl. There were tAvelve ladies aiul twelve gontle- 
mon, attciulcd by twelve torch-bearers ; all wore clad 
alike “in fine green satin, all over covered with cloth 
of gold, nnderlied together with laces of gold.” They 
danced for some iiinoand then removed their masks, and 
the evening p.asscd in mirth. Such were the festivities 
of the English Conrh winch Shalccspcarc lias reproduced, 
accurately enough, in his play of //c/nv/ V’lIL 

But these Court festivities were only preliminary to 
the public ceremonies whereby ^Volscy impressed tbe 
imagination of the people. Tlie proclamation of the 
treaty and the marriage of the rrince-s Hilary by pro.xy 
were botli tlic occasions of .splendid ceremonic.s in 
St. Baul’s Cathednd. The peojde wore deliglitcd by 
page.antry and good cheer; the ojiposifion of ml;- 
fashioned politicians w.as overborne in the prc*m::ig 
cnllmsiasin; and men .spoke only of llic trinnuc '.‘C a 
pacific policy which li.'id acliievcd I'csnlts such as^rcir.-! 
could not have won. Indeed, tlie advantages '•.'hmii 
bugland obtained were .sulwtanti.a). France ionghr 
hack Tournai for 000,000 crowns, and enter-: i mto a 


dose alliance with England, whieli cut it off frern inter- 
leieuccin the alVairs of Scotland, wliieli w.a.s incImiL'l in 
die peace so long as it ab.'-'tained from But 

wore important than this was the fact tliat Vrd-ey in- 
deed on the alliance between France and Englaau being 


U’l-ey in- 

in/? hf'in" 


Wade the basis of a iuiivcr.sal peace. 'The Pope, tiie Em- 
P«or, the ICing of Spain, w'crc all invited to join, and 

dl complied with the invitation. 

Pioue oi them, liowcvcr, comjdicd with goodwJ , 
all Pope Leo X., wliose claim to he ’ ' 
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pacifier of Europe was rudely set aside by the audacious 
action of Wolsey. Leo hoped that the bestowal of a 
cardinal’s hat had established a hold on Wolsey’s grati- 
tude ; but he soon found that he was mistaken, and that 
his cunning was no match for Wolsey’s force. No sooner 
had Wolsey obtained the cardinalate than he pressed 
for the further dignity of papal legate in England. Not 
unnaturally Leo refused to endow with such an office 
a minister already so powerful as to be almost inde- 
pendent; but Wolsey made him pay for his refusal. 
Leo wanted money, and the pressure of the Turk on 
Southern Europe lent a colour to his demand of clerical 
taxation for the purposes of a crusade. In 1517 he sent 
out legates to the chief Icings of Christendom; but 
Henry refused to admit Cardinal Campeggio, saying that 
“ it was not the rule of this realm to admit legates h 
latere'’ Then Wolsey intervened and suggested that 
Campeggio might come if he would exercise no ex- 
ceptional powers, and if his dignity were shared by 
himself. Leo was forced to yield, and Campeggio’s 
arrival was made the occasion of stately ceremonies 
which redounded to Wolsey’s glorification. Campeggio 
got little for the crusade, but served to grace the fes- 
tiAo'ties of the French alliance, and afterwards to convey 
the Pope’s adhesion to the universal peace. Wolsey 
had taken matters out of the Pope’s hand, and Leo 
was driven to follow his lead with what gi'aco ho could 
muster. Perhaps as he sighed over his discomfiture he 
consoled himself with the thought that the now jicacc 
would not last much longer than those previously made : 
if he did, he Avas right in his opinion. 



CHAPTEK IV 


TJii: Fii'-LD 01’ Tin: ci.o'j'ir oi- 
151S-lf.20 

Tin: object of AVolscy’s forcigi» policy liail been uKaiiieil 
by llic Tiniversal peace of 1518. Englntul had been set 
up as the mediator in tlic politics of Europe. TJic old 
claims of the empire and the papacy had passed aM-aj'- 
in the conflict of national and dynastic interests, in n-hich 
papaej'' and empire were alike involved. England, by 
•vdrtuc of its insular position, was practically outside the 
objects of immediate ambition which distracted its Con- 
tinental neighbours ; but England’s commercial interests 
made her desirous of influence, and Henry ’\HIT. was 
bent upon being’ an important personage. It ■was 
"Wolscy’s object to gr.atify the king at the least e.vpense 
to the country, and so long as the Icing could be exalted 
by peaceful means, the good of England was certainlj'^ 
promoted at the same time. The position of England 
as the pacifier of Europe was one well qualified to 
develop a national consciousness of great duties to i)er- 
form ; and it may be doubted if a country is ever great 
unless it has a clear consciousness of some great mission. 

Wolsey’s policy had been skilful, and the results 
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jtacificr of ICuropc vas rudely set, aside by the audacious 
action of Wolsey. Leo hoped that the bestowal of a 
cardinal’s hat had established a hold on Wolsey’s grati- 
tude ; but he soon found that ho was mistaken, and that 
his ciuining was no match for Wolscy’s force. No sooner 
liad Wolsey obtained the cardinalato than he pressed 
for the further dignity of papal legate in England. Not 
unnaturally Leo refused to endow with such an oflico 
a minister already so jiowcrful as to be almost inde- 
pendent; but Wolsey made him pay for his refusal. 
Leo wanted money, and the pressure of the Turk on 
Southern Europe lent a colour to his demand of clerical 
taxation for the purposes of a crusade. In 1517 he sent 
out legates to the chief kings of Christendom; but 
Hcniy refused to admit Cardinal Campeggio, saying that 
“ it was not the rule of this realm to admit legates ii 
hikrc.” Tlicn Wolsey intervened and suggested that 
Campeggio might come if ho would exercise no ex- 
ceptional powers, and if his dignity were shared by 
himself. Leo was forced to yield, and Campeggio’s 
arrival was made the occasion of stately ceremonies 
which redounded to Wolsey’s glorification. Campeggio 
got little for the crusade, but served to grace the fes- 
tivities of the French alliance, and afterwards to convey 
the Pope’s adliesion to the universal peace. Wolsey 
had taken matters out of the Pope’s hand, and Leo 
■was driven to follow his lead with -what grace he could 
muster. Perhaps as he sighed over his discomfiture he 
consoled himself with the thought that the new peace 
would not last much longer than those previously made : 
if he did, he "was right in his opinion. 



CHAPTER IV 


TJUi: FIELD OF 'J'lIE CLOTH OF GOLD 
1518-1520 

The object of "Wolsey’s foreign policy liad been attained 
by tbc universal peace of 1518. England had been set 
up as the mediator in the politics of Europe. The old 
claims of the empire and the papacy had passed avay 
in the conflict of national and dynastic interests, in -which 
papacy and empire were alike involved. England, by 
%drtue of its insular position, was practically outside the 
objects of immediate ambition which distracted its Con- 
tinental neighbours ; but England’s commercial interests 
made her desirous of influence, and Henry VIH. -was 
bent upon being * an important personage. It was 
Wolsey’s object to gratify the king at the least expense 
to the country, and so long as the king could be exalted 
by peaceful means, the good of England was certainly 
promoted at the same time. The position of England 
as the pacifier of Em’opo was one well qualified to 
develop a national consciousness of great duties to per- 
foim ; and it may be doubted if a country is ever great 
unless it has a clear consciousness of some great mission. 

Wolsey’s policy had been skilful, and the results 
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pacifier o£ Europe was rudely set aside by the audacious 
action of Wolsey. Leo hoped that the bestowal of a 
cardinal’s hat had established a hold on Wolsey’s grati- 
tude 'j but he soon found that he was nustaken, and tJiat 
his cunning was no match for Wolsey’s force, No so/wfir 
had Wolsey obtained the cardinalate than he jir^sed 
for the further dignity of papal legate in England. Hot 
unnaturally Leo refused to endow such an office 
a minister already so powerful as to bf^almost inde- 
pendent; but Wolsey made him pay for his refusal. 
Leo wanted monej^, and the pressure of tbK Turk on 
Southern Europe lent a colour to his demand of clerical 
taxation for the purposes of a crusade. In 1517 he sent 
out legates to the chief kings of Christendom; but 
Henry refused to admit Cardinal Campeggio, saying that 
“it was not the rule of this realm to admit legates d 
latere” Then Wolsey intervened and suggested that 
Campeggio might come if he would exercise no ex- 
ceptional powers, and if his dignity were shared by 
himself, Leo was forced to yield, and Campcggio’s 
arrival was made the occasion of stately ceremonies 
which redounded to Wolsey’s glorification. Campeggio 
got little for the crusade, but served to grace the fes- 
tivities of the French alliance, and afterwards to convey 
the Pope’s adhesion to the universal peace. Wolsey 
had taken matters out of the Pope’s hand, and Leo 
was driven to follow his lead with what gi’ace ho could 
muster. Perhaps as he sighed over his discomfituio lie 
consoled himself with the thought that the new peace 
would not last much longer than those previously made . 
if he did, he was right in his opinion. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOIiD 
1518-1520 

The object of Wolscy’s foreign policy liad been attained 
by tbe universal peace of 1518. England had been set 
up as the mediator in the politics of Europe. The old 
claims of the empire and the papacy bad passed awaj' 
in tbe conflict of national and dynastic interests, in vhich 
papacy and empire were alike involved. England, by 
•surtue of its insular position, was practically outside the 
objects of immediate ambition Avbich distracted its Con- 
tinental neighbours ; but England's commercial interests 
made her desirous of influence, and Henry VIII. was 
bent upon being * an important personage. It was 
Wolsey’s object to gratify the king at the least expense 
to the counti'}'-, and so long as the king could be exalted 
by peaceful means, the good of England was certainly 
promoted at the same time. The position of England 
as the pacifier of Em-opo was one well qualified to 
develop a national consciousness of great duties to per- 
form ; and it may be doubted if a country is ever great 
unless it has a clear consciousness of some great mission. 

Wolsey’s policy had been skilful, and the results 
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pacifier of Europe was rudely set aside by the audacious 
action of Wolsey. Leo hoped that the bestowal of a 
cardinal s hat had established a hold on ^Volsey^s grati- 
tude ; but he soon found that he was mistaken, and that 
his cunning was no match for Wolsey’s force. No sooner 
had Wolsey obtained the cardinalate than he fircssed 
for the further dignity of papal legate in England. )i[ot 
unnaturally Leo refused to endow 114^ such an office 
a minister already so powerful as to^^almost inde- 
pendent; but Wolsey made him pay for his refusal. 
Leo wanted money, and the pressure of tn^ Turk on 
Southern Europe lent a colour to his demand of clerical 
taxation for the purposes of a crusade. In 1517 he sent 
out legates to the chief kings of Christendom; but 
Henry refused to admit Cardinal Campeggio, sa 3 'ing that 
"it was not the rule of this realm to admit legates a 
latere.” Then Wolsey intervened and suggested that 
Campeggio might come if ho would exercise no ex- 
ceptional powers, and if his dignity were shared by 
himself. Leo was forced to yield, and Campeggio’s 
arrival was made the occasion of stately ceremonies 
which redounded to Wolsey’s glorification. Campeggio 
got little for the crusade, but served to grace the fes- 
tivities of the French alliance, and afterwards to convey’’ 
the Pope’s adhesion to the universal peace. Wolsey 
had taken matters out of the Pojic’s hand, and Leo 
was driven to follow his load ivith what gi'aco ho could 
muster. Perhaps as he sighed over his discomfiture he 
consoled himself udth the thought that the new i)caco 
w'ould not last much longer than those previously wade : 
if he did, he was right in his opinion. 
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THE EIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD 
1518-1520 

The object of Wolsey’s foreign policy had been attained 
by the universal peace of 1518. England had been set 
up as the mediator in the politics of Europe. The old 
claims of the empire and the papacy had passed away 
in the conflict of national and dynastic interests, in which 
papacy and empire were alike involved. England, by 
virtue of its insular position, was practically outside the 
objects of immediate ambition which distracted its Con- 
tinental neighbours ; but England’s commercial interests 
made her desirous of influence, and Henry VIII. was 
bent upon being * an important personage. It was 
Wolsey’s object to gratify the king at the least expense 
to the country, and so long as the king could be exalted 
by peaceful means, the good of England was certainly 
promoted at the same time. The position of England 
as the pacifier of Europe was one well qualified to 
develop a national consciousness of great duties to per- 
form ; and it may be doubted if a country is ever great 
unless it has a clear consciousness of some great mission. 

"Wolsey’s policy had been skilful, and the results 
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wliich lie had obtained were glorious; but it was diffi- 
cult to maintain the position which he had won. It was 
one thing to proclaim a peace ; it was another to contrive 
that peace should be kept One important question 
was looming in the distance when ly’olsej’s peace was 
signed, the succession to the empire on Maximilian’s 
death. Unfortunately this question came rapidly for- 
ward for decision, as Maximilian died suddenly on 
12th January 1519, and the politicians of Europe waited 
breathlessly to see who w'^ould be chosen as his successor. 

The election to the empire rested ivith the seven 
electors, the chief princes of Germany ; but if they had 
been minded on this occasion to exercise freely their right, 
it would have been difficult for them to do so. The empire 
had for a century been yith the house of Austria, and Maxi- 
milian had schemed eagerly that it should pass to his 
grandson Charles. It is true that Charles was already 
King of Spain, Lord of the Netherlands, and King of 
Naples and Sicily, so that it seemed dangerous to increase 
still further his great dominions. But Charles urged his 
claim, and bis great rival, Francis L of France, entered 
the lists against liim. Strange as it may seem that a 
French king should aspire to rule over Germany, Francis 
I. could urge that he was almost as closely connected 
wdth Germany as was Charles, whose interests were 
bound up with those of Spain and the Netherlands. In 
the face of these two competitors, it was hard for the 
electors to find a candidate of a humbler sort who would 
venture to draw upon himself the wrath of their dis- 
appointment. Moreover, the task of ruling Germany 
was not siich as to attract a small prince. The Tuiks 
wore threatening its borders, and a strong man was 
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needed to deal with many pressing problems of its 
government. The electors, however, were scarcely guilty 
of any patriotic considerations ; they quietly put up their 
votes for auction between Francis and Charles, and 
deferred a choice as long as they could. 

Both competitors turned for help to their allies, the 
Pope and the Eiing of England, who foimd themselves 
greatly perplexed. Leo X. did not wish to see Fi’ench 
influence increased, as France was a dangerous neigh- 
bour in Italy ; nor did he wish to see the empire and 
the kingdom of Naples both held by the same man, for 
that was against the immemorial policy of the Papacy. 
So Leo intrigued and prevaricated to such an extent 
that it is almost impossible to determine what he was 
aiming at. He managed, however, to throw hindrances 
in Wolsey’s path, though we cannot he sure that he 
intended to do so. 

Wolsey’s plan of action was clear, though it was not 
dignified. He wished to preserve England’s mediating 
attitude and give oflence to no one ; consequently, he 
secretly promised his help both to Charles and Francis, 
and tried to arrange that each should be ignorant of his 
promises to the other. All went well till Leo, in his 
diplomatic divagations, commissioned his legate to sug- 
gest to Henry VIII. that it might be possible, after all, 
to find some third candidate for the empire, and that he 
was ready to try and put ofi" the election for that 
purpose, if Henry agreed. Henry seems to have 
considered this as a hint from the Pope to become a 
candidate himself. He remembered that Maximilian 
had offered to resign the emjoire in his favour, but he 
forgot the sufficient reasons which had led him to 
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with equal care. He was to approach the electors who 
were on Francis’s side, as though Henry were in favour 
of Francis, and was to act similarly to those who were 
in favour of Charles; then he was to hint cautiously 
that it might bo well to choose some one more closely 
connected with Germany, and if they showed any ac- 
quiescence, was to suggest that Henry was “of the 
German tongue,” and then was to sing his praises. 
Probably both Pace and "Wolsey knew that it was too 
late to do anything serious. Pace reported that the 
money of France and Spain was flowing on all sides, 
and was of opinion that the empire was “ the dearest 
mei’chandise that ever was sold,” and would prove “ the 
worst that ever was bought to him that shall obtain it.” 
Yet still he professed to have hopes, and even asked for 
money to enter the lists of corruption. But this was 
needless, as the election at last proceeded quickly. The 
Pope came round to the side of Charles as being the 
least of two evils, and Charles was elected on 28 th dime. 

Thus Wolsey succeeded in satisfying his master’s 
demands without committing England to any breach 
with either of her allies. Henry YIII. could scarcely be 
gratified at the part that he had played, but Wolsey 
could convince him that he had tried his best, and that 
at any rate no harm had been done. Though Henry’s 
proceedings were known to Francis and Charles, 
there was nothing at which they could take offence. 
Henry had behaved with duplicity, but that was only to 
be expected in those days ; he had not pronounced him- 
self strongly against either. The ill-will that had long 
been simmering between Charles V. and Francis I. 
had risen to the surface, and the long rivalry between 
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lisi-'Uft’ iii of .15 r-!pr:}n^, Wol’ in''}! fr.!‘ ••f’l’itig {loHey 
twi' ffi’i'jryp’J hy th<’ hin/’i vnmty niul oh?thinoy; 
(if ti'.i ';'t; f„r titnr to jifUify liin owt) ivi.ojom, 

hut v>ri forr’4 to <-wy. Vet even then he wonhl not 
rs?oji-h..M ?(!■> roin |‘■^.i;!on arul IiiinFelf to iiilniti)}?e 
tL*' {fi<’‘>snv'i>f£n!"o. U f’’ inifo'-iJilf; in hmv how oUen 
Wi 4 -'V ’OS- ut i-riiir tuiu’.; olflip'cd fo give woy to the 
Kffiu .-‘.fj-l ;-4o|it she courw’; hut in this case 

we fiii l rienr itiflicatioii’: of the })roce?'=. lien lio was 
ilsivtu from faV- couiye, he contriveii that the ileviation 
4ioul<l a*. uuinspMiinnt as possible. 

Wol-ey's task of nniintaining peace by English media- 
tion was bes-et with difiicnUics now that the breach 
between J'raw'i*: J, and Charles V. was clearly made. It 
wa’j nocc'-'-ary for England to be friendly to both, and 
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not to be drawn by its friendliness towards either to 
offend the other. In the matter of the imperial election 
Ensrlish influence had been somewhat on the side of 

O 

Charles, and Francis was now the one who needed 
propitiation. The treat}’’ with France had provided for 
a personal interview between the two Icings, and Francis 
was anxious that it should take place at once. For 
this purpose he strove to win the good offices of 
Wolsey. He assured him that in case of a papal election 
he could command fourteen votes which should bo given 
in his favour. Moreover, he conferred on him a signal 
mark of his confidence bj’’ nominating him his plenipo- 
tentiary for the arrangements about the forthcoming 
interview. By this all difficulties were removed, and 
Wolsey stood forward before the eyes of Europe as the 
accredited representative of the Icings of England and 
France at the same time. It is no wonder that men 
maiwclled at such an unheard-of position for an English 
subject. 

But nothing that Francis had to give could turn 
Wolsey away from Ins own path. No sooner did he 
Icnow that the French interview was agreed upon than 
he suggested to Charles that it would be well for 
him also to have a meeting Avith the English king. The 
proposal was eagerly accepted, and Wolsey conducted 
the negotiations about both iutervicAvs side by side. 
Rarely did two meetings cause such a flow of ink and 
raise so many knotty points. At last it was agreed that 
Charles should visit Henry in England in an informal 
way before the French interview took place. It Avas 
difficult to induce the punctilious Spaniards to give 
way to Wolsey’s requirements. It Avas a hard thing for 
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The chief lords of Henry’s Court received pensions from 
the King of Franco; and the lords of tho French 
Court -wore similarly rewarded by Henry. This was 
merely a complimentary custom, and was open and 
avowed. Wolsey received a pension from Francis I, 
and a fiu'ther sum as compensation for the bishopric of 
Toumai, which he resigned when Tournai was returned 
to France. In like manner, Charles V. rewarded him 
by a Spanish bishopric ; but Wolso}’^ declined the office 
of bishop, and preferred to receive a fixed pension 
secured on the revenues of the see. This iniquitous 
arrangement was carried out with tho Pope’s consent ; 
and such like arrangements were by no moans rare. 
They were the natural result of tho excessive wealth of 
the Church, which was diverted to the royal uses by a 
series of fictions, more or less barefaced, but all tending 
to the weakening of tho ecclesiastical organisation. Still 
the fact remains that Wolsey thought no shame of 
receiving pensions from Francis and Charles alike ; but 
there was nothing secret nor extraordinary in this. 
Wolsey regarded it as only obvious that his statesman- 
ship should be rewarded by those for whom it was 
exercised; but the Emperor and tho IHng of France 
never hoped that by these pensions they would attach 
Wolsey to their side. The promise by which they tried 
to win him was the promise of the Papacy ; and to this 
Wolsey turned a deaf ear. “ He is seven times more 
powerful than the Pope,” ■wrote the Venetian ambassador; 
and perhaps Wolsey himself at this time was of the 
same opinion. 

Meanwhile Francis was annoyed when he heard of 
these dealings 'with Charles, and tried to counteract 
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IV THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD 

The chief lords of Henry’s Court received pensions from 
the King of France; and the lords of tho French 
Court -were similarly rewarded hy Henry. This was 
merely a complimentary custom, and was open and 
avowed. Wolsey received a pension from Francis I, 
and a further sum as compensation for the bishopric of 
Toumai, which he resigned when Tournai was returned 
to France. In like manner, Charles V. rewarded liim 
by a Spanish bishopric ; but Wolsey declined the office 
of bishop, and preferred to receive a fixed pension 
secured on the revenues of the see. This iniquitous 
arrangement was carried out with the Pope’s consent ; 
and such like arrangements were hy no means rare. 
They were the natural result of the excessive wealth of 
the Church, which was diverted to the royal uses by a 
series of fictions, more or less barefaced, but all tending 
• to tho weakening of the ecclesiastical organisation. Still 
the fact remains that Wolsey thought no shame of 
receiving pensions from Francis and Charles alike ; but 
there was nothing secret nor extraordinary in this. 
Wolsey regarded it as only obvious that his statesman- 
ship should be rewarded by those for whom it was 
exercised; but the Emperor and the King of France 
never hoped that by these pensions they would attach 
Wolsey to their side. The promise by which they tried 
to win him was the promise of the Papacy ; and to this 
Wolsey turned a deaf ear. “He is seven times more 
powerful than the Pope,” wrote the Venetian ambassador; 

and perhaps Wolsey himself at this time urns of the 
same opinion. 

MeamMe Rands was annoyed when he heard of 
these dealings with Charles, and tried to eonnteract 
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to 1 t.iiico tlidt hIio AVfis not) to count upon the exclusive 
pOKscp.^ion of I'inglaufl’s goodwill. 

No sooner was the Emperor gono than Henry em- 
harJeed for Calais, and arrived at Guisnes on <jth June. 
Wo need not describe again the “Field of llio Cloth of 
Gold," to furnish which the art of the Ecnaissauce was 
used to doclv medieval j)agcnntry. It is enough to 
.say that stately palaces of M'ood clothed the harren 
stretch of flat meadows, and that every ornament Avhich 
man’s imagination could devise was employed to lend 
splendour to the scene. No doubt it was h.arbaric, waste- 
ful, and fooli.«h ; hut men in those days loved the sight 
of magjiificonce, and the display was as mijcli fo:’ the 
cnjoyjucnt of countless S])cctators ns for the self-glorifica- 
tion of those who were the main actors. In those days 
the .solace of a poor man’s life was the occasional enjoy- 
ment of a .stately spectacle; and after all, splendour 
gives more i)lcasuro to the lookers-on than to the 
person.ages of the .show. 

hlost splendid among the glittering throng was the 
figure of ^Yol8cy, who had to support the dignity of 
representative of both kings, and spared no pains to do 
it to the full. But while the jousts went on, Wolsey 
w.as busy with diiflomacy; there were man}^ points re- 
lating to a good understanding between Franco and 
England, which he wished to arrange, — the projected 
marriage of the Dauphin with Mary of England, the 
p.ayinent duo from Franco to England on several heads, 
the relations between Franco and Scotland and the like, 
hlore important than these was the reconciliation of 
Charles with' Francis, which Wolsey pressed to the 
utmost of his j)ersuasiveness, without, however, reaching 
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any definite conclusion. Charles was hovering on the 
Flemish border, ready at a hint from Wolsey to join 
the conference j but Wolsey could find no good reasons 
for giving it, and when the festivities came to an end on 
24th June, it might be doubted if much substantial good 
had resulted from the interview. • No doubt the French 
and English fraternised, and swore friendship over their 
cups ; but tournaments were not the happiest means of 
allaying feelings of rivalry, and the protestations of 
friendship were little more than lip-deep. Yet Wolsey 
cannot be blamed for being over-sanguine. It was at 
least a worthy end that he had before him,- — the removal 
of long-standing hostility, the settlement of old disputes, ' 
the union of two neighbouring nations by the assertion 
of common aims and common interests. However we 
may condemn the methods which Wolsey used, at least 
. we must admit that his end was in accordance with the 
most enlightened views of modern statesmanship. 

When Henry had taken leave of Francis, he 
waited in Calais for the coming of Charles, whose visit 
to England was understood to be merely preliminary 
to further negotiations. Again Henry held the im- 
portant position j he Avent to meet Charles at Grave- 
lines, Avhere he stayed for a night, and then escorted 
Charles as his guest to Calais, where he stayed from 
10th to 14th July. The result of the conference was a 
formal treaty of alliance between the tAVO sovereigns, 
Avhich Charles proposed to confirm by betrothing 
himself to Henry s daughter Mary. As she was a 
child of four years old, such an undertaking did not bind 
him to much j but Mary Avas already betrothed to the 
Dauphin, Avhile Charles Avas also already betrothed to 
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Cliai lotlc of Franco, so lljut the proposal aimed at a double 
breach of existing relationships and treaties. Henry 
listened to this scheme, ■\vliich opened up the way 
for farther negotiation, and the two monarclis parted 
with jxrotestatiohs of fj-iendshi]). It was now the turn 
of Francis to hang- about the jdacc where Henry was 
holding conference with his rival, in liopes that ho 
too might be invited to their discussions. Ho had to 
content himself with liearing that Homy rode a steed 
wliich lie had presented to Ixim, and that his face did 
not look so contented and cliccrful as wlien he was on 
the meadows of Gnisnes. In due time he received from 
Henry an account of what had passed between himself 
and the Emperor. Heniy informed him of Ciiarlcs’s 
mari'iagc projects, and of his proposal for an alliance 
against France, both of which Henry falsely said that he 
had rejected with holy horror. 

Truly the records of diplomacy are dreary, and the 
results of all this display, this ingenious scheming, and 
this deceit seem ludicrously small. The upshot, how- 
ever, w'as that Wolsey’s ideas still remained dominant, and 
that the position which he had marked out for England 
was still maintained. He had been comfxclled to change 
the form of his policy, but its essence was unchanged. 
European affairs could no longer be directed by a 
universal peace under the guarantee of England; so 
Wolsey substituted for it a system of separate alliances 
with England, by which England exercised a mediating 
influence on the policy of the two monarclis, whose 
rivalry threatened a breach of European peace. He 
informed Francis of the schemes of Charles, that he might 
show him how much depended on English mediation. 
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He so conducted matters that Charles and Francis 
should both he aware that England could make advan- 
tageous terms with either, that her interests did not 
tend tp one side rather than the other, that both should 
be ■\villing to secure her goodwill, and should shrink 
from taking any step which would throw her on the 
side of his adversary. It was a result worth achieving, 
though the ■ position was precarious, and required con- 
' stant watchfulness to maintain. 
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want of unity of interest in his umvieldy dominions. 
Germany was distiubed by the opinions of Luther; 
Spain was disturbed by a revolt of the cities against 
long-standing misgovernment. Charles was not ready 
for war, nor was Francis much better provided. His 
coffers were empty through his lavish expenditure, and 
his Government was not popular. Eeallj’’, though both 
unshed for war, neither was prepared to be the aggressor ; 
both wanted the vantage of seeming to fight in self- 
defence. 

It was obvious that Charles had made a high bid 
for the friendship of England when he offered himself 
as the husband of the Princess Mary. Wolsoy had taken 
care that Francis was informed of this offer, which 
necessarily led to a long negotiation with the imperial 
Court. Eeally Charles’s marriage projects were 
rather complicated ; he was betrothed to Charlotte of 
France ; he had made an offer for ]\Iary of England ; but 
he "wished to marry Isabella of Portugal for no loftier 
reason than the superior attractions of her do^vry. His 
proposal for Mary of England was prompted by nothing 
save the desire to have Henry as his ally against 
France ; if he could manage by fair promises to induce 
Henry to go to war his purpose would be achieved, 
and he could still go in quest of the Portuguese dower. 
So when Tunstal, the Master of the Eolls, went as English 
envoy to discuss the matter, Charles’s CouncU raised all 
sorts of difficulties. Let the English Idng join a league 
with the Pope and the Emperor against France ; then the 
Pope would grant his dispensation, which was necessary, 
OAving to the relationship between Charles and Mary. 
Tunstal Avas bidden by Wolsey to refuse such conditions. 
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England would not move until tlio mariiage had been 
concluded, and Avould not join in any league with the 
Pope till his dispensation Avas in Henry’s hand. The 
separate alliance of England and the Emperor must be put 
beyond doubt to England’s satisfaction before anything 
else could bo considered. Wolsoy commissioned Tunstal 
to adopt a lofty tone. “ It Avould be great folly,” be says, 
for this young prince, not being more surely settled in 
bis dominions, and so ill-provided with treasure and 
good councillors, the Pope also being so brittle and 
variable, to bo led into Avar for the pleasure of his 
ministers.” Trul)'’ Wolsey thought he had taken the 
measure of those Avith Avhom he dealt, and spoke Avith 
sulScient plainness when occasion needed. But Charles’s 
chancellor, Gattinara, a Piedmontese, who was rising 
into poAver, Avas as obstinate as Wolsey, and rejected 
the English proposals Avith equal scorn. “ Your 
master,” he said to Tunstal, “ Avould have the Emperor 
break A\dth France, but would keep himself free ; he 
behaves like a man Avith tAvo horses, one of Avhich he 
rides, and leads the other by the hand.” It Avas clear 
that nothing could be done, and Wolsey Avith some 
delight recalled Tunstal from his embassy. The closer 
alliance with the Emperor was at an end for the present; 
he had shoAvn again that England Avould only forego her 
mediating position on her OAvn terms. 

At the same time he dealt an equal measure of rebuff 
to Prance. Before the conference at Guisnes Francis 
had done some work towards rebuilding the ruined walls 
of Ardres on the French frontier. After the conference 
the work Avas continued till England resented it as an 
unfriendly act. Francis was obliged to give Avay, and 
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order the building to be stopped. Neither Francis nor 
Charles were allowed to presume on the complacency of 
England, nor use their alliance with her to further their 
own purposes. 

The general aspect of affairs was so dubious that it 
was necessary for England to he prepared for any emer- 
gency, and first of all Scotland must he secured as far as 
possible. Since the fall of James IV. at Flodden Field, 
Scotland had been internally unquiet. Queen Margaret 
gave birth to a son a few months after her husband’s 
death, and, to secure her position, took the unwise step 
of marrying the Earl of Angus. The enemies of Angus 
and the national party in Scotland joined together to 
demand that the Segency should ?J0 placed in firmer 
hands, and they summoned from France the Duke of 
Albany, a son of the second son of James HI., who had 
been horn in exile, and was French in all the traditions 
of his education. When Albany came to Scotland as 
Eegent, Queen Margaret and Angus were so assailed 
that Margaret had to flee to England for refuge in 1515, 
leaving her son in Albany’s care. She stayed in England 
tiU the middle of 1517, when she was allowed to return 
to Scotland on condition that she took no part in public 
affairs. About the same time Albany returned to France, 
somewhat weary of his Scottish charge. By his alliance 
with Francis Henry contrived that Albany should 
not return to Scotland ; but he could not contrive to 
give his sister Margaret the political wisdom which was 
needed to draw England and Scotland nearer together. 
Margaret quarrelled with her husband Angus, and only 
added another element of discord to those which pre- 
viously existed. The safest way for England to keep 
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England would not move until the marriage had been 
concluded, and would not join in any league with the 
Pope till his dispensation was in Henry’s hand. The 
separate alliance of England and the Emperor must be put 
beyond doubt to England’s satisfaction before anything 
else could be considered. Wolsey commissioned Tunstal 
to adopt a lofty tone. “ It would be great folly,” he says, 
“ for this young prince, not being more surely settled in 
his dominions, and so ill-provided with treasure and 
good coimcillors, the Pope also being so brittle and 
variable, to be led into war for the pleasure of his 
ministers.” Truly Wolsey thought he had taken the 
measure of those with whom he dealt, and spoke with 
sufficient plainness when occasion needed. But Charles’s 
chancellor, Gattinara, a Piedmontese, who was rising 
into power, was as obstinate as Wolsey, and rejected 
the English proposals with equal scorn. “ Your 
master,” he said to Tunstal, “ would have the Emperor 
break jvith France, but would keep himself free ; he 
behaves like a man with two horses, one of which he 
rides, and leads the other by the hand.” It was clear 
that nothing could be done, and Wolsey with some 
delight recalled Tunstal from his embassy. The closer 
alliance with the Emperor was at an end for the present ; 
he had sho-\vn again that England would only forego her 
mediating position on her own terms. 

At the same time he dealt an equal measure of rebuff 
to France. Before the conference at Guisnes Francis 
had done some work towards rebuilding the ruined walls 
of Ardres on the French frontier. After the conference 
the work was continued till England resented it as an 
unfriendly act. Francis was obliged to give way, and 
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order tlio building to bo stopped. Neither Fr.ancis nor 
Charles u'oro alloAved to presiimo on the eomplaconcy of 
England, nor use their alliance "with her to further their 
ou'u purposes. 

The gener.al aspect of affairs was so dubious that it 
was necessar}' for England to bo pz’cpared for any emcr- 
gcnc}’’, and first of all Scotland must be secured as far as 
possible. Since the f.all of James lY. at Floddcn Field, 
Scotland had been intcrnall}^ unquiet. Queen INfargarct 
gave birth to a son a few months after her husband’s 
death, and, to secure her position, took the unwise step 
of manning the Earl of Angus. The enemies of Angus 
and the national party in Scotland joined together to 
demand that the Eegcncy should be placed in firmer 
hands, and they summoned from Franco the Duke of 
Albany, a son of the second son of J.ames III, who had 
been born in exile, and was French in all the traditions 
of his education. Y^hen Albany came to Scotland as 
Regent, Queen Margaret and Angus were so assailed 
that Margaret had to flee to England for refuge in 1615, 
leaving her son in Albany’s care. She stayed in England 
tiU the middle of 1617, when she vans allowed to return 
to Scotland on condition that she took no part in public 
affairs. About the same time Albany returned to France, 
somewhat weary of his Scottish charge. By his alliance 
with Francis Henry contrived that Albany .should 
not return to Scotland ; but he could not contrive to 
give his sister Margaret the political wisdom which was 
needed to draw England and Scotland nearer together. 
Margaret quarrelled with her husband Angus, and only 
added another element of discord to those which pre- 
viously existed. The safest way for England to keep 
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Scotland helpless was to encourage forays on the Border. 
The Warden of the Western Marches, Lord Dacre of 
hTaworth, was admirably adapted to worlc with Wolsey 
for this purpose. Without breaking the formal peace 
which existed between the two nations, he developed 
a savage and systematic warfare, waged in the shape 
of Border raids, which was purposely meant to de- 
vastate the Scottish frontier, so as to prevent a serious 
invasion from the Scottish side. Still Henry YHI. was 
most desirous to keep Scotland separate from Trance ; 
but the truce with Scotland expired in Hovember 1520. 
Wolsey would gladly have turned the truce into a per- 
petual peace ; but Scotland still y^lung to its French 
alliance, and all that Wolsey could achieve was a pro- 
longation of the truce till 1522. He did so, however, 
until the air of one who %vould have preferred war ; and 
Francis I. was induced to urge the Scots to sue for peace, 
and accept as a favour what England was only too glad 
to grant. 

At the same time an event occurred in England which 
showed in an unmistakable way the determination of 
Henry to go his own way and allow no man to question 
it. In April 1620 the Duke of Buckingham, one of 
the wealthiest of the English nobles, was imprisoned 
on an accusation of high treason. In May he was 
brought to trial before his peers, was found guilty, and 
was executed. The charges against him were trivial if 
true ; the witnesses were members of his household who 
bore him a grudge. But the king heard their testimony 
in his Council, and committed the duke to the Tower. 
None of the nobles of England dared differ from their 
imperious master. If the king thought fit that Bucking- 
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ham should die, they would uofc run the risk of putting 
any obstacle in the way of the royal will. Trials for 
treason under Henry YIII. were mere formal acts of regis- 
tration of a decision alreadj" formed. 

The Duke of Buckingham, no doubt, was a weak and 
foolish man, and may have done and said many foolish 
things. He was in some sense justified in regarding 
himself as the nearest heir to the English throne if 
Henry left 710 children to succeed him. Hcniy had 
been married for many j'cars, and as yet there was 
no sundving child save the Princess Mary. It was 
unwise to talk about the succession to the Crown after 
Henry’s death ; it was criminal to disturb the minds of 
Englfshmcn who 2iad only so Jatelj' won the blessings 
of internal peace. If the Duke of Buckingham had 
reall}’’ done so, ho would not be undeserving of punish- 
ment ; but the evidence against him was slight, and its 
source was suspicious. No doubt Buckingham was 
incautious, and made himself a mo77thpicce of the dis- 
content felt by the nobles at the French alliance and their 
own exclusion from aflairs. No doubt he denounced 
Wolsey, who sent him a message that he might say 
what ho liked against himself, but warned him to 
beware what he said against the king. It does not seem 
that Wolsey took any active part in the proceedings 
against the Duke, but he did not do anything to save 
him. The matter was the king’s matter, and as such it 
was regarded by all. The nobles, who probably agreed 
with Buckingham’s opinions, were unanimous in pro- 
nouncing his guilt ; and the Duke of Norfolk, with tears 
streaming down his cheeks, condemned him to his doom. 
The mass of the people wei-e indifferent to his fate, and 
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were willing that the king should he sole judge of the 
precautions necessary for his safety, with which the 
internal peace and outward glory of England was en- 
tirely identified. Charles and Erancis stood aghast at 
Henry’s strong measures, and were suriwised that he 
could do things in such a high-handed manner with 
impunity. If Henry intended to let the statesmen 
of Europe know that he was not to he diverted from 
his course by fear of causing disorders at home he 
thoroughly succeeded. The death of Buckingham was 
a warning that those who crossed the Icing’s path and 
hoped to thwart his plans by petulant opposition were 
playing a game which would only end in their own ruin. 

Free from any fear of opposition at home, Wolsey 
could now give his attention to his difficult task abroad. 
Charles V. had been crowned at Aachen, and talked of 
an expedition to Eome to receive the imperial crown. 
Francis I. was preparing for a campaign to assert the 
French claims on kClan. Meanwhile he wished to 
hamper Charles without openly breaking the peace. 
He stirred up a band of discontented barons to attack 
Luxembourg, and aided the claimant to the crown of 
Navarre to enter his inheritance. War seemed now 
inevitable ; .but Wolsey remained true to his principles, 
and urged upon both Icings that they should submit 
their differences to the mediation of England. Charles 
was busied with the revolt of the Spanish towns, and 
was not unwilling to gain time. After a show of reluct- 
ance he submitted to the English proposals ; but Francis, 
rejoicing in the prospect of success in Luxembourg 
and Navarre, refused on the ground that Charles was 
not in earnest. Still Francis was afraid of incurring 
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England’s hostility, and quailed before "Wolsey’s threat 
that if France refused mediation, England would be 
driven to side with the Emperor. In June 1521 he 
reluctantly assented to a conference to be held at Calais, 
over which Wolsey should preside, and decide between 
the pleas urged by representatives of the two hostile 
monarchs. 

If Wolsey triumphed at having reached his goal, his 
triumph was of short duration. He might display 
himself as a mediator seeking to establish peace, but he 
knew that peace was well-nigh impossible. While the 
negotiations were in progress for the conference which 
was to resolve differences, events were tending to make 
war inevitable. When Wolsey began to broach his 
project, Francis was desirous of war and Charles was 
anxious to defer it j but Charles met with some suc- 
cess in obtaining promises of help from Germany in 
the Diet of Worms, and when that was over, he heard 
welcome news which reached' him gradually from all 
sides. The revolt of the Spanish towns was dying away ; 
the aggressors in Luxembourg had been repulsed ; the 
troops of Spain had won signal successes in Navarre. 
His embarrassments were certainly disappearing on all 
sides. More than this, Pope Leo X., after long wavering, 
made up his mind to take a definite course. No doubt 
he was sorely vexed to find that the position which he 
hankered after was occupied by England; and if he 
were to step back into the politics of Europe, he could 
not defer a decision much longer. He had wavered 
between an alliance with France and Venice on the one 
side, or with the Emperor on the other. The movement 
of Luther in Germany had been one of the questions for 
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were -veiling that the king should be sole judge of the 
precautions necessary for his safety, with which the 
internal peace and outward glory of England was en- 
tirely identified. Charles and Francis stood aghast at 
Henry’s strong measures, and were surprised that he 
could do tiuUjgs in such a Mgh -handed naanner jvJth 
impunity. If Henry intended to let the statesmen 
of Europe know that he was not to he diverted from 
his course by fear of causing disorders at home he 
thoroughly succeeded. The death of Buckingham was 
a warning that those V’^ho crossed the king’s path and 
hoped to thwart his plans by petulant opposition were 
plajdng a game which ‘would only end in their o'wn ruin. 

Free from any fear of opposition at home, Wolsey 
could now give his attention to his difficult task abroad. 
Charles V. had been cro'wned at Aachen, and talked of 
an expedition to Home to receive the imperial crown. 
Francis I. was preparing for a campaign to assert the 
French claims on Milan. Meanwhile he ■wished to 
hamper Charles without openly breaking the peace. 
He stirred up a band of discontented barons to attack 
LnsejxshovTgf and aided the claimant to the cro'wn oi 
Navarre to enter his inheritance. War seemed now 
inevitable ; -but Wolsey remained true to his princijDles, 
and urged upon both kings that they should submit 
their differences to the mediation of England. Charles 
was busied with the revolt of the Spanish towns, and 
was not unwilling to gain time. After a show of reluct- 
ance he submitted to the English proposals ; but Francis, 
rejoicing in the prospect of success in Luxembourg 
and Navarre, refused on the ground that Charles was 
not in earnest. Still Francis was afraid of incurring 
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England’s hostility, and quailed before W olsey s threat 
that if Erance refused mediation, England would he 
driven to side with the Emperor. In June 1621 he 
reluctantly assented to a conference to be held at Calais, 
over which TEolsey should preside, and decide between 
the pleas urged by representatives of the two hostile 
monarchs. 

If Wolsey triumphed at having reached his goal, his 
triumph was of short duration. Ho might display 
himself as a mediator seeldng to establish peace, but he 
knew that peace was well-nigh impossible. IrlTiilo the 
negotiations were in progress for the conference which 
was to resolve differences, events were tending to make 
war inevitable. When Wolsey began to broach his 
project, Francis was desirous of war and Charles was 
anxious to defer it ; but Charles mot with some suc- 
cess in obtaining promises of help from Germany in 
the Diet of Worms, and when that was over, he heard 
welcome news which reached him gradually from all 
sides. The revolt of the Spanish towns was dying away j 
the aggressors in Luxembourg had been repulsed } the 
troops of Spain had won signal successes in Havarre. 
His embarrassments were certainly disappearing on all 
sides. More than this, Pope Leo X., after long wavering, 
made up his mind to take a definite course. No doubt 
he was sorely vexed to find that the position which he 
hankered after was occupied by England; and if he 
were to step back into the politics of Europe, he could 
not defer a decision much longer. He had wavfered 
between an alliance with Erance and Venice on the one 
side, or with the Emperor on the other. The movement 
of Luther in Germany had been one of the questions for 
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settlement in the Diet of Worms, and Luther had been 
silenced for a time. Leo awoke in some degree to 
the gravity of the situation, and saw the advantage of 
making common cause with Charles, whose help in 
Germany Avas needful. Accordingly he made a secret 
treaty with the Emperor for mutual defence, and Avas 
anxious to draw England to the same side. The 
religious question was beginning to be of import- 
ance, and Francis I. was regarded as a favourer of 
heretics, Avhereas Henry VIII. was strictly orthodox, 
Avas busy in suppressing Lutheran opinions at home, 
and was preparing his book which should confute Luther 
for ever. 

Another circumstance also greatly affected the atti- 
tude of Charles, the death of his minister Chifevres, who 
had been his tutor in his youth, and continued to 
exercise great influence over his actions. Charles 
was cold, reserved, and ill-adapted to make friends. 
It was natural that one whom he had trusted from 
his boyhood should sway his policy at the first. 
Chifevres was a Burgundian, whose life had been spent 
in saving Burgundy from French aggression, and the 
continuance of this watchful care was his chief object till 
the last. His first thought was for Burgundy, and to 
protect that he Avished for peace with France and opposed 
an adventurous policy. On his death in May 1521 
Charles V. entered on a neAV course of action. He felt 
himself for the first time his OAAm master, and took his 
responsibilities upon himself. He seems to have ad- 
mitted to himself that the advice of Chievres had not 
always been wise, and he never alloAved another minister 
to gain the influence Chi feA^es had possessed. He contented 
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most to gain by an alliance witli Charles, to whom its 
friendship could offer substantial advantages, as England, 
in case of war, could secure to Charles the means of 
communicating between the Netherlands and Spain, 
which would be cut off if France were hostile and the 
Channel were barred by English ships. Moreover the 
prospect of a marriage between Charles and the Princess 
Mary was naturally gratifying to Henry ; while English 
industry would suffer from any breach of trading 
relations with the Netherlands, and the notion of war 
Avith France was still popular with the English. 

So Wolsey started for Calais at the beginning of 
August with the intention of strengthening England’s 
alliance with the Emperor, that thereby England’s in- 
fluence might be more powerful. Charles on the 
other hand was resolved on war ; he did not wish for 
peace by England’s mediation, but he vdshed to draw 
England definitely into the league between himself and 
the Pope against France. Wolsey knew that much 
depended on his own cleverness, and nerved himself for 
the greatest caution, as Francis was beginning to be 
suspicious of the preparations of Charles, and the 
attitude of affairs was not promising for a pacific 
mediation. 

This became obvious at the first interview of Wolsey 
with the imperial envoys, foremost amongst whom was 
Gattinara. They were commissioned to treat about the 
marriage of Charles with the Princess Mary, and about 
a secret undertaking for war against France ; but their 
instructions contained nothing tending to peace. The 
French envoys were more pacific, as war was not popular 
in France. 
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On 7tli August tlic conference Avas opened under 
Wolsey’s presidency; "but Gattinara did nothing save 
d^vell npon the grievances of his master against Franco ; 
he maintained that France had heen the aggressor in 
breaking the existing treat}' ; he liad no powers to 
negotiate peace or even a truce, hut demanded England’s 
help, which had been promised to the party first aggrieved. 
The French retorted in the same strain, but it was clear 
that they were not averse to peace, and were willing 
to trust to 'Wol5C}'’s mediation. "Wolscy saw tiiat he 
could make little out of Gattinara. lie intended to visit 
the Emperor, who had come to Eniges for the purpose, 
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Ho succeeded, however, in considerably modifying the 
terms which had been first proposed. He diminished 
the amount of dowry which Mary was to receive on her 
marriage, and put off her voyage to the Emperor till she 
should reach the age of twelve, instead of seven, which 
was first demanded. Similarly he put off the period 
when England should declare war against France till 
the spring of 1523, though he agreed that if war 
was being waged between Francis and Charles in 
November, England should send some help to Charles. 
Thus he still preserved England’s freedom of action, and 
deferred a rupture with France. Every one thought that 
many things might happen in the next few months, and 
that England was pledged to little. Further, Wolsey 
guarded the pecuniary interests of Henry by insist- 
ing that if France ceased to pay its instalments for the 
purchase of Tournai, the Emperor should make good 
the loss. He also stipulated that the treaty should be 
kept a profound secret, so that the proceedings of the 
conference should still go on. 

Wolsey was impressed by Charles, and gave a true 
description of his character to Henry: “For his age 
he is very mse and understanding his affairs, right 
cold and temperate in speech, ’with assured manner, 
couching his words right well and to good purpose when 
he doth speak.” "VVe do not know what was Charles’s 
private opinion of Wolsey. He can scarcely have 
relished Wolsey’s lofty manner, for Wolsey bore himself 
with all the dignity of a representative of his king. 
Thus, the King of Denmark, Charles’s brother-in-law, was 
in Bruges, and sought an interview with Wolsey, who 
answered that it was unbecoming for him to receive in 
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liis cliamber any king to whom he was not commis- 
sioned j if the King of Denmark wished to si^eak with 
him, let him meet him, as though by accident, in the 
garden of the palace. 

When the provisions of the treaty had been drafted, 
Wolsey set out for Calais on 26 th August, and was 
honourably escorted out of Bruges by the Emperor him- 
self. On his return the business of the conference began, 
and was dragged on through three weary months. The 
imperial envoys naturally saw nothing to be gained by 
the conference except keeping open the quarrel with 
France till November, "when Henry was bound to 
send help to the Emperor if peace were not made. 
Wolsey remained true to his two principles : care for 
English interests, and a desire for peace. Ho secured 
protection for the fishery of the Channel in case of war, 
and he cautiously strove to lead up both parties to see their 
advantage in making a truce if they could not agree 
upon a peace. It was inevitable that these endeavours 
should bring on Wolsey the suspicions of both. The 
French guessed something of the secret treaty from the 
warlike appearance which England began to assume, and 
cried out that they were being deceived. The imperial 
envoys could not understand how one Avho had just 
signed a treaty with their master, could throw obstacles 
in their way and pursue a mediating policy of his own. 
Eeally both sides were only engaged in gaining time, 
and their attention was more fixed upon events in the 
field than on anj’’ serious project of agreement. 

When in the middle of September the French arms 
won some successes, Gattinara showed himself inclined to 
negotiate for a truce. The conference, which hitherto 
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had been merely illusory, suddenly became real, and 
Wolsey’s , wisdom in bargaining that England should 
not declare war against France till the spring of 1523 
became apparent. He could urge on Gattinara that it 
would be wise to agree to a truce tiU that period was 
reached ; then all would be straightforward. So Wol- 
sey adjourned the public sittings of the conference, and 
negotiated privately with the two parties. The French 
saw in a year’s truce only a means of allowing the Em- 
peror to prepare for war, and demanded a substantial 
truce for ten years. Wolsey used all his skill to 
bring about an agreement, and induced Gattinara to 
accept a truce for eighteen months, and the French 
to reduce their demands to four years. But Charles 
raised a new difficulty, and claimed that all conquests 
made in the war should .be given up. The only con- 
quest was Fontarabia, on the border of Navarre, which 
was still occupied bj'’ the French. Francis not un- 
naturally declined to part Avith it solely to obtain a 
brief truce, as Charles had no equivalent to restore. 
Wolsey used every argument to induce the Emperor 
to withdraAV his claim ; but he Avas obstinate, and 
the conference came to an end. It is true that Wolsey 
tried to keep up appearances by concluding a truce for 
a month, that the Emperor might go to Spain and con- 
sult his subjects about the surrender of Fontarabia. 

So Wolsey departed from Calais on 25th November, 
disappointed and Avorn out. As he Avrote himself, “ I 
have been so sore tempested in mind by the untoAvardness 
of the chancellors and orators on every side, putting so 
many difficulties and obstacles to condescend to any 
reasonable conditions of truce and abstinence of Avar, 
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to be in earnest, they admitted England’s mediation 
only as a means of involving her in their quarrel. 
Wolsey was only the first of a long series of English 
ministers who have met with the same disappointment 
from the same reason. England in Wolsey’s days had 
the same sort of interest in the affairs of the Continent 
as she has had ever since. Wolsey first taught her to 
develop that interest by pacific counsels, and so long as 
that has been possible, England has been powerful. 
But when a crisis comes England has ever been slow to 
recognise its inevitableness ; and her habit of hoping 
against hope for peace has placed her in an undignified 
attitude for a time, has dra^vn upon her reproaches for 
duplicity, and has involved her in war against her will. 

This was now the net result of Wolsey’s endeavours, 
a result which he clearly perceived. His efforts 
of mediation at Calais had been entirely his own, 
and he could confide to no one his regret and his 
disappointment. Henry was resolved on war when 
Wolsey first set forth, and if Wolsey had succeeded in 
making a truce, the credit would have been entirely 
his own. He allowed Henry to think that the con- 
ference at Calais was merely a pretext to gain time for 
military preparations ; if a truce had been made he 
would have put it do'wn to the force of circumstances ; 
as his efforts for a truce had failed, he could take credit 
that he had done all in his power to establish the king’s 
reputation throughout Christendom, and had fixed the 
blame on those who would not follow his advice. It is 
a mark of Wolsey’s conspicuous skill that he never for- 
got his actual position, and never was so entirely ab- 
sorbed in his own plans as not to leave himself a ready 
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TUE IMPERIAL ALLIANCE 
1521-1523 

The failure of Wolsey’s plans was due to tlie diplomacy 
of Gattinara and to the obstinacy of Charles V., who 
showed at the end of the negotiations at Calais an un- 
expected readiness to appreciate his obligations towards 
his dominions as a whole, by refusing to abandon 
Fontarabia lest thereby he should irritate his Spanish 
subjects. It was this capacity for large consideration 
that gave Charles Y. his power in the future ; his motives 
were hard to discover, but they always rested on a view 
of his entire obligations, and were dictated by reasons 
known only to himself. Even Wolsey did not understand 
the Emperor’s motives, which seemed to him entirely 
foolish. He allowed himself to take up a haughty posi- 
tion, which deeply offended Charles, who exclaimed 
angrily, “This cardinal will do everything his own 
way, and treats me as though I were a prisoner.” 
Charles treasured up his resentment, of which Wolsey 
was entirely unconscious, and was determined not to 
allow so masterful a spirit to become more powerful. 

He soon had an opportunity of acting on this deter- 
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mination, as the unexpected death of Pope Leo X. on 
1st December naturall}^ awalcened hopes in Wolsey’s 
breast. It was impossible that the foremost statesman 
in Europe should not have had the legitimate aspiration 
of reaching the highest office to which he could attain. 
But though Wolsey was ready when the opportunity 
came to press his OAvn claims until vigour, it cannot bo 
said with fairness that his previous policy had been in 
any way directed to that end, or that he had swerved 
in the least from his oum path to further his chances for 
the papal office. Indeed he had no reason for so doing, 
as Leo was only fort 5 ’'-six years old when he died, and 
his death was enthsly unfoivseeD. Moreovei) ire Jcnow 
that when the Spanish envoys offered Wolsey the Em- 
peror’s help towards the Papacy in 1520, Wolsey refused 
the offer ; since then Charles at Bruges had repeated 
the offer without being asked. Xow that a vacancy 
had arisen, it was natural for Wolsey to attach some 
weight to this promise, and Henry expressed himself 
warmly in favour of Wolsey’s election, and urged his 
imperial ally to work by all means for that end. He 
sent to Home his favourite secretary Pace to further it 
by pressing representations to the cai’dinals. 

It does not seem that Wolsey was very sanguine in 
his expectations of being elected. Leo X. had died at a 
moment of great importance for Charles V. ; in fact his 
death had been brought about by the imprudence which 
he showed in manifesting his delight at the success of the 
imperial arms against Milan, and his prospect of the over- 
throw of France. It was necessary for Charles that a Pope 
should be elected who would hold to Leo’s policy, and 
would continue the alliance with England. The man 
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who held in his hand the threads of Leo X.’s numerous 
intrigues was his cousin, Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, and 
Wolsey admitted the advantages to he gained by his 
election. Wolsey at once declared that he submitted 
his candidature to the decision of Henfy YIII, and the 
Emperor; if they thought that he was the best person to 
promote their interests he would not shrink from the 
labour ; hut he agreed that if his candidature were not 
likely to he acceptable to the cardinals, the two monarchs 
should unite in favour of Cardinal Medici. Charles’s 
ambassador wrote him that it would be well to act 
carefully, as Wolsey was watching to see how much faith 
he could put in the Emperor’s protestations of good- 
will. 

So Charles was prepared, and acted with ambiguous 
caution. He put off communicating with Henry as long 
as he could ; he regretted that he was in the Netherlands 
instead of Germany, whence he could have made his 
influence felt in Home; he secretly ordered his am- 
bassador in Home to press for the election of Cardinal 
Medici, but gave him no definite instructions about any 
one else ; finally he wrote a warm letter in favour of 
Wolsey, which he either never sent at all, or sent too 
late to be of any use, but which served as an enclosure 
to satisfy Henry VIII. Wolsey was not deceived by 
this, and knew how papal elections might be influenced. 
He told the Spanish ambassador that, if his master were 
in earnest, he should order his troops to advance against 
Rome, and should command the cardinals to elect his 
nominee ; he offered to provide 100,000 ducats to cover 
the expenses of such action. When it came to the point 
Wolsey was a very practical politician, and was under 
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no illusions about the fair pretences of free choice which 
surrounded a papal election. Ho treated it as a matter 
to he settled by pressure from outside, according to the 
mil of the strongest. There is something revoltingly 
cynical in this proposal. Ho doubt many men thought 
like Wolsey, but ho one else ^Yonld have had the bold- 
ness to speak out. Wolsey’s outspokenness was of no 
avail at the time, but it bore fruits afterwards. Ho 
taught Henry VIII. to conceive the possibility of a short 
way of dealing with refractory popes. He confinned 
his ■willing pupil in the belief that all things may be 
achieved by the resolute Avill of one Avho rises above 
prejudice and faces the world as it is. 'When he fell he 
must have recognised that it was himself who trained the 
arm Avhich smote him. 

In spite of Wolsey’s advice Charles did not alloAV 
Spanish influence to be imduly felt in the proceedings of 
the conclave. Earely had the cardinals been more un- 
decided, and Avhen they Avent into the conclave on 
27th December, it was said that every one of them was 
a candidate for the Papacy. The first point Avas to 
exclude Cardinal Medici, and it could be plausibly urged 
that it Avas dangerous to elect tAvo successive popes from 
the same family. Medici’s opponents succeeded in 
making his election impossible, but could not agree upon 
a candidate of their OAvn ; Avhile Medici tried to bring 
about the election of some one Avho Avould be favourable 
to the Emperor. At last in weariness the cardinals 
turned their thoughts to some one Avho Avas not present. 
Wolsey was proposed, and received seven votes; but 
Medici was waiting his time, and put fonvard Car- 
dinal Adrian of Utrecht, Avho had been Charles’s tutor. 
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and -vyas then governing Spain in his master’s name. 
Both parties agreed on him, chiefly because he was 
personally unknown to any of the cardinals, had 
given no offence, was well advanced in years, and was 
reckoned to be of a quiet disposition, so that every one 
had hopes of guiding his counsels. It was clear that the 
imperialists were strongest in the conclave, and of all 
the imperialist candidates Adrian was the least offensive 
to the French. One thing is quite clear, that Charles V. 
had not the least intention of helping Wolsey. 

Wolsey probably knew this well enough, and was not 
disappointed. He bore the Emperor no ill-will for his 
lukeAvarmness j indeed he had no ground for expecting 
anything else. Wolsey’s aim was not the same as that 
of Charles, and Charles had had sufiicient opportunity 
to discover the difference between them. Probably 
Wolsey saw that the alliance betAveen England and the 
Emperor Avould not be of long duration, as there Avas no 
real identity of interests. Henry VHI. Avas dazzled for 
a moment with the prospect of asserting the English 
claims on France ; he was glad to find himself at one 
Avith his queen, aaAio Avas overjoyed at the prospect of a 
familj'^ alliance with her own beloved land of Spain. 
The English nobles rejoiced at an opportunity to display 
their proAvess, and hoped in time of AA^ar to recover the 
influence and position of AA’^hich they had been deprived 
by an upstart priest. The sentiment of hostility to 
France Avas still strong amongst the English people, and 
the allurements of a spirited foreign policy were many. 
But as a matter of fact England Avas ill prepared for 
Avar ; and though the people might thrOAV up their caps - 
at first, they Avould not long consent to pay for a Avar 
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wbicli bron^'-lii Ounn no j>rorj(';. And jIjo jn'orib*? wore 
not likely to be i^roat, for ('hnrles had no wish to see. 
IhighmdV imporinnec increased. Ho desired only blnylish 
hclji to achieve his own piirjios'cs, and was no more 
trustworthy as an ally than had been his grandfather 
Ferdinand. 

However, war hud been agreed tjpon. and all that 
Wolscy could do w.ns to try and put ofl' its dcelaivition 
until ho had secured su/lieietif .'isstuvuice that KuglisJt 
money was not to he sjnmt to no purpose. Charles Y., 
who w.as in Forc stmits for money, asked for a h^an 
from Kngland, to whicli Y’olsey answered that Fnglatid 
could not declare war till tlic loan was repaid. He 
insisted tliat no declaration of war should ho made till tlic 
Jimperor had fulfdlcd his promise to pay a visit to Eng- 
land, a promise which Charles’s want of money rendered 
him unable for some time to keep. 

But however much AVolscy might try to put oil' the 
declaration of war, it was inevit.'ihlc. Francis could 
not be expected, for all AVolscy’s fine promises, to con- 
tinue his payments for Tournai to so douhtfnl an 
ally as Henry, nor could ho resist from crippling 
England as far as he could. The Puke of Albany went 
back to Scotland ; and in the beginning of Slay I’raucis 
ordered the seizure of goods Hying at Bordeau.v for ship- 
' ment to England. This led to retaliation on the part of 
England, and war tvas declared against France on 
28Lh May 1522. 

This coincided with tlic visit of Charles V, to London, 
whore lie avas magnificently entertained for a month, 
while the treaty of alliance was being finally brought 
into shape by AVolsey and Gattinara. AYolscy contented 
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himself with providing ,that the alliance did not go 
further than had been agreed at Bruges, and that Eng- 
land’s interests were secured by an undertaking froni 
Charles that he would pay the loss which Henry VIII. 
sustained by the withdrawal of the French instalments 
for Tournai. When the treaty Avas signed it was Wolsey 
Avho, as papal legate, submitted both princes to ecclesi- 
astical censures in case of a breach of its provisions. 
Moreover, Charles granted Wolsey a pension of 9000 
crowns in compensation for his loss from Tournai, and 
renewed his empty promise of raising him to the 
Papacy. 

It Avas one thing to declare war and another to carry 
it on Avith good effect, England, in spite of all the 
delays which Wolsey had contrived to interpose, was 
still unprepared. It Avas late in the autumn before 
forces could be put in the field, and the troops of 
Charles Y. Avere too feAV for a joint undertaking of any 
importance. The allies contented themselves Avith in- 
vading Picardy, where they committed useless atrocities, 
burning houses, devastating the country, and working 
aU the mischief that they could. They did not advance 
into the centre of France, and no army met them in the 
field j in the middle of October they retired ingloriously. 
It is hard to discover the purpose of such an expedition. 
The damage done was not enough to Aveaken France ■ 
materially, and such a display of barbarity Avas ill suited 
to Avin the French people to favour Henry VIII’s claim 
to be their rightful lord. If Francis I. had been un- 
popular before, he Avas now raised to the position of a 
national leader whose help Avas necessary for the pro- 
tection of his subjects. 
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The prorcedinoq of t)ie ICail of Surrey and the diroe- 
tion of the c:uii}<:dgi\ wore not. Woha'y*.'^ concern. Ho 
was employed ne.arer home, in l;eoj)ing a w.atchftd eye 
on Scotland, which (!'.ieat'‘ncd to be a hindrance to 
Henry VIII.V groat undeitnking.s abroad. The rotnni 
of the I)nk<> of Alletny in JJteceml'cr IniJl was .n direct 
threat of w.ar. Albanv was noininallv regent, bnt Inid 
fomul ins ohicc tronide-onu’, and had jirofcrrcd to .«pend 
the last five yoar.s in the gaieties of llic I'rcnch Court 
rather than among the nigge<l noldcs of Scotland. Tliey 
were year.s avlien I'nmco was at peace with ]h)giand and 
had little interest in Scottish atVuir.s; so Qncon !Mavgavot 
might (piarrcl with her hu.shand at leisure, while the 
Scottish lords dislrihulcd themselves hetween tlic two 
parties as suited them be.st. ]3nt -whcTi war hetween 
Franco and England wa.s ap]>roaching, the Duke of 
Albany was sent hack bj' Francis I. to bis post as agent 
for France in Scottish aflains. Queen i^fargaret welcomed 
him with joy, hoping that he would further licr plan of 
gaining a divorce from the Earl of Angus. Before this 
union of forces the English party in Scotland was power- 
less. It -was in vain that Henry tried by menaces to 
influence either his sister or the Scottish lords. As soon 
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himself with providing that the alliance did not go 
further than had been agreed at Bruges, and that Eng- 
land’s interests were secured by an undertaking fromi 
Charles that he would pay the loss which Henry VIII. 
sustained by the withdrawal of the French instalments 
for Tournai. When the treaty was signed it was Wolsey 
who, as papal legate, submitted both princes to ecclesi- 
astical censures in case of a breach of its provisions. 
Moreover, Charles granted Wolsey a pension of 9000 
crowns in compensation for his loss from Tournai, and 
renewed his empty promise of raising him to the 
Papacy. 

It Avas one thing to declare Avar and another to carry 
it on Avith good effect. England, in spite of all the 
delays Avhich Wolsey had contrived to interpose, was 
still unprepared. It Avas late in the autumn before 
forces could be put in the field, and the troops of 
Charles V. Avere too feAV for a joint undertaking of any 
importance. The allies contented themselves Avith in- 
vading Picardy, where they committed useless atrocities, 
burning houses, devastating the country, and working 
aU the mischief that they could. They did not advance 
into the centre of France, and no army met them in the 
field ; in the middle of October they retired ingloriously. 
It is hard to discover the purpose of such an expedition. 
The damage done was not enough to Aveaken France 
materially, and such a display of barbarity was ill suited 
to Avin the French people to favour Henry YIIL’s claim 
to be their rightful lord. If Francis I. had been un- 
popular before, he was now raised to the position of a 
national leader Avhose help Avas necessary for the pro- 
tection of his subjects. 
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The futile result of this exi)edition caused mutual 
recriminations between the new allies. The imperiali.'jt.s 
complained that the English had come too late; the 
English answered that -they had not been properly 
supported. There were no signs of mutual conrulcnco ; 
and the two ministers, Wolsey and Gattinara, uerc 
avowed enemies, and did not conceal their hostility. 
The alliance with the Emperor did not shoAV signs of 
prospering from the beginning. 

The proceedings of the Earl of Surrey and the direc- 
tion of the campaign were not Wolsey’s concern. lie 
was employed nearer home, in keeping a watchful eye 
on Scotland, which threatened to be a hindrance to 
Henry YIII.’s great undertakings abroad. The return 
of the Duke of Albany in December 1521 was a direct 
threat of war. Albany was nominally regent, but had 
found his office troublesome, and had preferred to spend 
the last five years in the gaieties of the French Court 
rather than among the rugged nobles of Scotland. They 
were years when France was at peace with England and 
had little interest in Scottish aflfairs ; so Queen hlargarct 
might quarrel with her husband at leisure, while the 
Scottish lords distributed themselves between the two 
parties as suited them best. But when war between 
France and England was approaching, the Duke of 
Albany was sent back by Francis I. to his post as agent 
for France in Scottish affairs. Queen Margaret welcomed 
him with joy, hoping that he would further her plan of 
gaining a divorce from the Earl of Angus. Before this 
union of forces the English party in Scotland was power- 
less. It was in vain that Henry Till, tried by menaces to 
mfluence either his sister or the Scottish lords. As soon 
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as the English forces sailed for France Albany prepared 
to invade England. 

It was lucky for Henry VIII, that he was well served 
on the Borders by Lord Dacre of Naworth, who managed 
to show the Scots the measure of Albany’s incapacity, 
Dacre began negotiations with Albany, to save time ; and 
when, in Septeniber, the Scottish forces passed the 
Border, Albany was willing to make a truce. As a 
matter of fact, England was totally unprepared to repel 
an invasion, and Albany might have dictated his own 
terms. But Dacre, in Carhsle, which he could not de- 
fend, maintained his courage, and showed no signs of 
fear. He managed to blind Albany to the real state, of 
affairs, and kept him from approaching to the crumbling 
walls of Carlisle. He advanced to the Debatable Land 
to meet him, and “with a high voice” demanded the 
reason of his coming ; and the parley thus begun ended 
in the conclusion of a month’s truce. Wolsey was over- 
joyed at this result, but yet found it necessary to inter- 
cede with the king for Dacre’s pardon, as he had no 
authority to make terms with the enemy ; and Dacre 
was not only forgiven, but thanked. This futile end to 
an expedition for which 80,000 soldiers had been raised 
ruined Albany’s influence, and he again retired to France 
at the end of October. 

Wolsey at once saw the risk which England had run. 
A successful invasion on the part of the Scots would 
have been a severe blow to England’s military reputa- 
tion; and Wolsey determined to be secure on the 
Scottish side for the future. The Earl of Surrey, on his 
return from his expedition in France, was put in charge 
of the defences of the Border, and everything was done 
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to luxraour Queen I^Iargnret, anti convince lior tliat she 
liad more to cain from the favmxr of her broUicr Ilian 
from the help of the Dulcc of Alhau}'. !Morcovcr, Wolsoy, 
already convinced of the uselessness of the ■war against 
France, -was still ready to gain from it all that ho could, 
and strove to uso the threat of danger from Scotland as 
a means of Avithdraiving from ivar and gaining a signal 
triumph. Francis I., unable to defend liimsclf, tried to 
separate his enemies, and turned to Charles V. •with 
offers of a truce. When this rvas refused, ho rejicated 
his proposals to England, and Wolsoy saxv his oppor- 
tunity. Ho represented to Charles that so long as 
England ■was menaced by Scotland she conld send little 
effective help abroad; if Scotland ■were crushed she 
xvould be free again. He suggested that the Emperor 
had little to win by military enterprises undertaken ■with 
such slight preparation as the last campaign ; ■^'ould he 
not make truce for a year, not comprehending the realm 
of Scotland? 

The suggestion ■was almost too palpable. Gattinara 
ans^wered that Henry wished to uso his forces for his 
private advantage, and neglected the common interest 
of the alliance. Again bitter complaints were made of 
Wolsey’s lukewarmness. Again the two allies jealously 
watched each other lest either should gain an advantage 
by making a separate alliance udth France. And while 
they were thus engaged the common enemy of Christen- 
dom was advancing, and Ehodes fell before the Turkish 
arms. It was in vain that Adrian VI. lamented and 
wept ; in vain he implored for succours. Fair promises 
alone were given him. Europe was too much intent 
on the duel between Francis and Charles to think 
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seriously of anything else. The entreaties of the Poido 
were only regarded by all parties as a good means of 
enabling them to throw a decent veil over any measure 
which their own interests might prompt. They might 
declare that it was taken for the sake of the holy war ; 
they might claim that they had acted from a desire to 
fulfil the Pope’s behest. 

So things stood in the beginning of 1523, when an 
unexpected event revived the military sj^irit of Henry 
VIII., and brought the two half-hearted allies once more 
closely together, by the prospect which it afibrded of 
striking a deadly blow at France. The chief of the 
nobles of France, the sole survivor of the great feudatories, 
the Constable of Bourbon, was most un-vvisely affronted 
by Francis I., at a time when he needed to rally all his 
subjects round him. Not only was Bourbon affronted, 
but also a lawsuit was instituted against him, which 
threatened to deprive him of the greater part of his 
possessions. Bourbon, who could bring into the field 
6000 men, did not find his patriotism strong enough to 
endure this wrong. He opened up secret negotiations 
with Charles, who disclosed the matter to Henry. 
Henry’s ambition was at once fired. He saw Francis I., 
hopelessly weakened by a defection of the chief nobles, 
incapable of 'withstanding an attack upon the interior of 
his land, so that the English troops might conquer the 
old provinces which England still claimed, and victory 
might place upon his head the crown of France. 

Wolsey was not misled by this fantastic prospect, but 
as a campaign was imminent, took all the precautions 
he could that it should be as little costly as possible to 
England, and that Charles should bear his full share of 
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tlic cxpensa Ho cleniandccl, inoreovor, ilmt Bourhoii 
sliould aclcnowledgc Henry YIII. as ilic rightful King of 
France — a demand wliich mas 1)}'^ no means accc])tal)lc lo 
Charles. He sent an envo}' of his omn to confer mitli 
Bourbon, but his envoj'’ mas delaj'cd on the Avay, so (.hat 
the agreement mas framed in the imperial interests alone, 
and the demands of Henry mere little heeded. 'J'he 
agreement mas that Bourbon should receive (he luind of 
one of the Emperor’s sisters, and should receive a subsidy 
of 200,000 cromns to be paid equally by Henry and 
Charles; the question of the recognition of Henry 
as rightful King of Franco mas to be left to the 
decision of the Emperor. 

The plan of the campaign mas quickly settled. 
Charles, mith 20,000 men, mas to advance into Guienne ; 
Henry, mith 15,000 English, supported by GOOD Nether- 
landers, mas to advance through Picardy ; 10,000 
Germans mere to advance through Burgundy; and 
Bourbon mas to head a body of dissatisfied nobles of 
France- It mas an excellent plan on paper ; and, indeed, 
the position of France seemed hopeless enough. Francis 
L had squandered his people’s money, and ivas exceed- 
ingly unpopular ; Wolsey’s diplomacy had hel])ed to vdn 
over the Smi.ss to the imperial alliance; and the inde- 
fatisable secretary Pace had been sent to Venice to 
detach the republic from its connexion mith France. It 
mas believed that Wolsey mas jealous of Pace’s influence 
mith Henry YIIL, and contrived to keep him employed 
on embassies mhich removed him from the Court. At 
all events, he certainly kept him busily employed till his 
health gave may under the excessive pressmre. To lend 
greater meight to Pa/Aa arguments, Y.' olser desceirded 
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to an act of overbearing insolence. Some Venetian 
galleys trading -with Flanders put in- at Plymouth during 
a storm j they were laid under an embargo, and were 
detained on many flimsy pretexts. It was in vain that 
the Venetian ambassador remonstrated; "Wolsey always 
had a plausible answer. Probably he wished to show 
Venice that its trading interests required the friend- 
ship of England. At all events the galleys were not 
released till Venice was on the point of joining the 
imperial alliance. Even then AVolsey had the meanness 
to carry off a couple of guns from each vessel, and Venice 
had to make a present of them to the English ddng with 
as much grace as the circumstances allowed. This little 
incident certainly shows Wolsey’s conduct at its worst, 
and confirms the impression of contemporaries, that he 
had to some degree the insolence of an upstart, and 
sometimes overrode the weak in a way to leave behind 
a bitter feeling of resentment. 

However, Venice joined the Emperor, and Pope 
Adrian VI., who had pursued hitherto a policy of 
pacification, was at last overborne by the pressure of 
England and the Emperor, so that he entered into a 
defensive league against France, Thus France was 
entirely isolated. Distrusted at home and unbefriended 
abroad, she seemed to be a prey to her enemies; 
and Henry’s hopes rose so high that he gleefully* 
looked forward to being recognised as “governor of 
France,” and that “ they should by this means make a 
way for him as King Richard did for his father.” 
Wiser men shook their heads at the king’s infatuation. 

“ I pray God,” wrote More to Wolsey, “ if it bo good 
for his Grace and for this realm that then.it may prove 
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so ; and else in the stead thereof I pray God send his 
grace an honourable and profitable pea-ce.” 

The spirit that breathes through this prayer is not a 
martial spirit, and no doubt More’s feelings represented 
those of Wolsey, who, though carried away by the 
king’s military zeal, had little hopes of any great 
success, and such hopes as he had were rapidly de- 
stroyed. The campaign did not begin till the end of 
September; the contingent from the Netherlands was 
late in appearing and was ill supplied with food. Till the 
last moment Wolsey urged, as the first object of the 
campaign, the siege of Boulogne, which, if successful, 
would have given England a second stronghold on the 
French coast ; but Wolsey was overruled, and an expedi- 
tion into the interior of France was preferred. It was 
a repetition of the raid made in the last year, and was 
equally futile. The army advanced to Montdidier, and 
expected tidings of its confederate; but nothing was 
to be heard of Bourbon; his lanzknechts began to 
devastate France and then disbanded. The army of 
Charles V. contented itself Avith taking Fontarabia, and 
did not co-operate Avith the English forces. After the 
capture of Montdidier the troops, Avho Avere attacked 
by sickness, and had difficulty in finding provisions, 
AvithdrcAV to the. coast ; and the Dulce of Sufiblk brought 
.back his costly army Avithout having obtained anything 
of service to England. This expedition, Avhich Avas to 
do so much, was a total failure — there Avas positively 
nothing to be shoAvn in return for all the money 
spent. 

Again the Avisdom of Wolsey’s policy Avas fully justi- 
fied. Ho Avas right in thinking that England had 
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uoitlicr troops nor generals who were sufficient for an 
expedition on the Continent, where there Avas nothing 
tangible to be gained. So long as England Avas a 
neutral and mediating poAver she could pursue her oAvn 
interests ; but her threats Avere more efficacious than her 
performances. She could not conquer unaided, and her 
allies had no intention of alloAving her to win more 
than empty glory. Even this had been denied in the 
last campaigns. England had incurred debts AAdiich 
her people could ill afford to pay, and had only loAvered 
her reputation by a display of military incompetence. 
Moreover, her expedition against France involved her 
in the usual difficulties on the side of Scotland. Again 
there was a devastating AA^ar along the Border; again 
the Duke of Albany AA^as sent from France and raised 
an army for the invasion of England. But this time 
Wolsey had taken his precautions, and the Earl of 
Surrey Avas ready to march against liim. When in 
November Albany crossed the Tweed and besieged the 
Castle of Wark, Surrey took the field, and again Albany 
showed his incapacity as a leader. He retired before 
Surrey's advance, and Avushed to retire to France, 
but was prevented by the Scottish lords. Again the 
Border raids went on with their merciless slaughter 
and plunder, amidst AAdiich was developed the sternness 
and severity AAdiich still mark the character of the 
northern folk. 

Still, though the Scots might be defeated in the 
field, their defeat and suffering only served to strengthen 
the spirit of national independence. The subjugation 
of Scotland to England AA^as hindered, not helped, by the 
alliance Avith the Emperor, Avliich onlj' dreii'^ Scotland 
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nearer to France, and kept alive the old feeling of 
hostility. It was hard to sec what England had to gain 
from the imperial alliance, and events soon proved that 
Charles V. pursued his oAvn interests without much 
thought of the wishes of Henry VIII. 

On 14th September died Pope Adrian VI., a weary 
and disappointed man. Again there was a prospect of 
Wolsey’s election to the papacy ; again it might be 
seen how much Charles V. would do for his English 
ally. Wolsey had little hope of his good offices, and 
was his own negotiator in the matter. He was not 
sanguine about his prospects of success, as ho know 
that Cardinal Medici Avas poAveiful in Eome ; and the 
disasters of the pontificate of Adrian VI. led the 
cardinals to wish for a return to the old policy of Leo 
X., of Avhich Medici held the threads. So two letters 
Avere sent to the English representatives in Eome, one 
in behalf of Wolsey, the other in behalf of Medici. If 
things Avere going for Medici, Wolsey Avas not to be 
pressed j only in case of a disagreement Avas Wolsey to 
be put forAvard, and then no effort was to be spared ; 
money Avas to be of no object, as Henry would make 
good any promises made on his behalf to secure Wolsey’s 
election. 

The conclave was protracted ; it sat from 1st Octo- 
ber to 17th November, and there was ample oppor- 
tunity for Charles to have made his influence felt in 
Wolsey’s behalf. He professed to Henry that he Avas 
doing so. He Avrote a letter recommending Wolsey to 
his envoy in Eome, and then gave orders that the 
courier Avho carried the letter should be detained on the 
Avay. Eeally his influence was being used for Medici, 
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and though a strong party in the conclave opposed 
Medici’s election, it does not appear that Wolsey was 
ever put forward as a competitor. The cardinals would 
hear nothing of a foreigner, and the stubbornness of 
Medici’s party was at length rewarded by his election. 
There is no trace that Wolsey was keenly disappointed 
at this result. In announcing it to Henry VIIL , he wrote, 
“For my part, as I take God to record, I am more 
joyous thereof than if it had fortuned upon my person, 
knowing his excellent qualities most meet for the same, 
and how great and sure a friend your Grace and the 
Emperor be like to have of him, and I so good a 
father.” 

Few popes came to their of&ce amid greater expec- 
tations, and few more entirely disappointed them than 
did Guilio de’ Medici. Clement VII., whose election 
Charles, Henry, and Wolsey united in greeting with 
joy, suffered in a brief space entire humiliation at the 
hands of Charles, caused the downfall of Wolsey, and 
drove Henry to sever the bond between the English 
Church and the Holy See. It is impossible not to 
think how different would have been the course of 
events' if Wolsey had presided over the destinies of the 
Church. 



CITArTKK YIT 


KKN’KWAI. or IT-ACi: 
ir.23-1f.27 

Till-: events of the year ir»23 had ]>racficaUy made an 
end of the hnperiaV ahianco. Henry VIIT, ivns not. in a 
position to go to var again, and his confidence in 
Charles Y.’s good intentions towards liim was dispelled, 
Charles and Francis had had enough of war, and both 
of them secretly desired peace, hut neither would make 
the fust move towards it. Y’^olsoy watched their move- 
ments keenly, and .strove that Englisli interests should 
not be entirely sacrificed in the pacification which .seemed 
imminent He strove to induce Charles to allow pro- 
posals of peace to proceed from England, which .should 
arbitrate on the difiercnccs between him and Franci-s. 
He urged that in any negotiations which Charles him- 
self undertook he was bound to consider how Henry 
could be recompensed for his losses. Moreover, ho 
secretly opened up negotiations of his oum mth the 
French Court, and used the imperial alliance as a means 
to heighten England’s value to Franco. 

The more Wolsey watched events the more he 
became convinced that the best thing was to make a 
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separate peace Avitli France, yet in such a "way as to 
avoid an open breach -with the Emperor. There were 
other reasons besides the failure of military expeditions, 
and the distrust in any good result from their continu- 
ance, which impelled Wolsey to a pacific policy. He 
knew only too well that war was impossible, and that 
the country could not bear the continued drain on its 
resources. If Henry VII, had developed the royal power 
by a parsimony which enabled him to be free from 
parliamentary control, Henry VIH. had dazzled his 
people by the splendour of royalty, and had displayed his 
magnificence to such an extent that Englishmen were 
beginning to doubt if they could afibrd much longer 
to be so important, or rather if England’s importance in 
Continental affairs were worth all the money that it 
cost. Of late years the weight of taxation had become 
oppressive, and the expenses of the last campaign were 
difficult to meet. 

There was no difference between the national revenue 
and the royal revenue in Wolsey’s days. The king took 
all the money he could get, and spent it as he thought 
good ; if he went to war he expected his people to pay 
for it. In an ordinary way the king was well provided 
for by his feudal dues and the proceeds of customs, 
tonnage and poundage, and the tax on wool, wool-fells, 
and leather. When extraordinary expenses were in- 
curred Parliament was summoned, and granted taxes to 
the king. Their vote was reckoned on an old assess- 
ment of tenths and fifteenths of the value of chattels 
possessed by the baronage and the commons ; and when 
Parliament made this grant the clergy in their convoca- 
tion granted a tenth of clerical incomes. The value of 
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a tenth and fifteenth was £30,000 ; of a clerical tenth 
£10,000 ; so that the usual grant in case of an emergency- 
amounted to £40,000 from the whole realm. For his 
expedition of 1513 Henry obtained a vote of two tenths 
and fifteenths, besides a subsidy of a graduated income 
and property tax which was estimated to produce 
£160,000, and this had to be supplemented by a further 
"rant of tenths and fifteenths in 1515. 

O 

It was in 1515 that Wolsey became Chancellor, and 
with that office assumed the entire responsibility for 
all affairs of state. He managed to introduce some 
order into the finances, and during the years of pacific 
diplomacy things went tolerably well. But the French 
expeditions Avere costly, and in April 1523 Parliament 
had to be summoned to pay the king’s debts. The Avar 
against France Avas popular, and men were Avilling to 
contribute. 

So on 15th April Henry VIH. opened Parliament, 
and Tunstal, Bishop of London, delivered the usual 
oration in praise of the king and grief over the evils of 
the time. The Commons departed, and elected as their 
Speaker Sir Thomas More, Avho had already abandoned 
the quiet paths of literature for the stormy sea of 
politics. The king’s assent was given in the usual 
manner to his appointihent, and the session was ad- 
journed. The Commons doubtless began to take financial 
matters under their consideration, but it Avas thought 
desirable that they should have a definite statement of 
the national needs. On -2901 April Wolsey went to the 
House, and after urging the importance of the interests 
at stake in the Avar, proposed a subsidy of £800,000, to 
be raised according to an old method, by a tax of four 
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shillings in the pound on all goods and lands. Next 
day there was much debate on this proposal ; it was 
urged that the sudden withdrawal of so large an amount 
of ready money would seriously affect the currency, and 
was indeed almost impossible. A committee was ap- 
pointed to represent to Wolsey that this was the sense 
of the House, and beg him to induce the king to 
moderate his demands. Wolsey answered that he would 
rather have his tongue pulled out Avith red-hot pincers 
than carry such a message to’ the king. 

The Commons in a melancholy mood renewed their 
debate till Wolsey entered the House and desired to 
reason with those Avho opposed his demands. On this 
Sir Thomas More, as Speaker, defended the privilege of 
the House by saying, “That it was the order of that 
House to hear and not to reason save among them- 
selves.” Whereupon Wolsey was obliged to content 
himself with answering such objections as had come to 
his ear. He argued, it would seem with vigour, that the 
country was much richer than they thought, and he 
told them some unpleasant truths, which came with ill 
grace from himself, about the j^revalence of luxury. 
After his departure the debate continued till the House 
agreed to grant two shillings in the pound on all incomes 
of £20 a year and upwards ; one shilling on all betAveen 
£20 and £2 ; and fourpence on all incomes under £2 ; 
this payment to be extended over two j'^ears. This was 
increased by a county member, Avho said, “Let us 
gentlemen of £50 a year and upwards give the king 
of our lands a shilling in the pound, to be paid in 
tAA’’o years.” The borough members stood aloof, and^ 
alloAved the landliolders to tax themselves an extra^ 
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shilling in the ponnd if they chose to do so. This 
■was voted on 21st May, and Parliament was prorogued 
till 10th June. Meanwhile popular feeling was greatly 
moved by rumours of an unprecedented tax, and what 
was really done was grossly exaggerated on all sides. 
As the members left the House an angry crowd greeted 
them with jeers. “We hear say that you will grant 
four shillings in the pound. Do so, and go home, we ad- 
vise you.” Really the members had done the best they 
could, and worse things were in store for them. For 
when the session was resumed the knights of the shire 
showed some resentment that they had been allowed to 
outdo the burgesses in liberality. They proposed that 
as they had agreed to pay a shilling in the pound on 
land assessed over £50 in the third year, so a like pay- 
ment should be made in the fourth year on all goods 
over the value of £50. There was a stormy debate on 
this motion; but Sir Thomas More at length made 
peace, and it was passed. Thus Wolsey, on the whole, 
had contrived to obtain something resembling his 
original proposal, but the payments were spread over a 
period of four years. After this Wolsey, at the prorog- 
ation of Parliament, could afford to thank the Com- 
mons on the Icing’s behalf, and assure them that “his 
Grace would in such wise employ their loving contri- 
bution as should be for the defence of his realm and 
of his subjects, and the persecution and pressing of his 
enemy.” 

Yet, however Wolsey might rejoice in his success, he 
knew that he had received a serious warning, which he 
was bound to lay to heart. He had been faithful to the 
king, and had done his best to carry out his views. 
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The war mtli France was none of his advising, and he 
had no hopes of any advantage from it j yet he was willing 
to take all the blame of measures which inwardly he 
disapproved. He stood forward and assumed the un- 
popularity of taxation, whose necessity he deplored. 
Henry spent the nation's money at his pleasure, and 
Wolsey undertook the ungrateful task of squeezing 
supplies from a reluctant Parliament, while the king 
sat a benevolent spectator in the background. Henry 
took all the glory, and left Wolsey to do all the 
unpleasant work, Wolsey stood between the national 
temper and the Icing ; he felt that he could not stand 
under the odium of accomplishing many more such recon- 
ciliations. England had reached the limit of its aspira- 
tions after national glory. For the future Wolsey must 
maintain the king’s honour without appealing to the 
national pocket. 

There was no prospect of obtaining further supplies 
from Parliament, and the best way to pay the expenses 
of a futile war was by maldng a lucrative peace. Wolsey 
tried to induce Francis 1. to renew his financial agree- 
ment with Henry VIII. which the war had broken off; 
and to bring pressure to bear upon him for this pur- 
pose, was willing to continue with Charles V. negotiations 
for a fresh undertaking. 

So in June the unwearied Pace was sent to Bourbon’s 
camp to promise England’s help on terms which Wolsey 
knew were sure to be refused. England would again 
join in a campaign against France in the north, provided 
Bourbon, by an invasion of Provence, succeeded in raising 
a rebellion against Francis I., and would take an oath of 
allegiance to the English king as lord of Franco. Bour- 
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bon sorely needed money, and did all he could to win over 
Pace. He secretly took an oath of fidelity, not of allegi- 
ance; andPacewasimpressed with admiration of his genius 
and believed in his chances of success. Wolscy was 
coldly cautious towards Pace’s enthusiasm, and the result 
was a breach between them. Pace openly blamed W olscy, 
as Wingfield had done before, and pressed for money 
and an armed demonstration. Wolsey soberly rebuked 
his lack of judgment by setting before him a well-con- 
sidered survey of the political chances. His caution proved 
to be justified, as Bourbon’s invasion of Provence was a 
failure. Wolsey gained all that he needed by his pre- 
tence of helping Bourbon; he induced the French 
Court to undertake negotiations seriously by means of 
secret envoys who were sent to London. 

Still Wolsey did not hide from himself the diffi- 
culties in the way of an alliance with France which 
would satisfy Henry VIII. or bring substantial advan- 
tage to the country. However, on one point he managed 
to obtain an immediate advantage. He always kept 
his eye on Scotland, and now used the first signs of re- 
turning friendliness on the part of France to further 
his scheme of restoring English influence in that 
country. In June the Duke of Albany was recalled to 
France, and Wolsey set to work to win back Queen 
Margaret to her brother’s cause. He seems to have 
despaired 'of blandishments, and contrived a way to 
have a more powerful weapon. Margaret’s husband, 
the Earl of Angus, had been sent by Albany to France, 
where ho was carefully guarded. On the first signs 
,of renewed friendliness between England and France a 
hint from Wolsey procured him an opportunity of 
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escaping to England. With Angus at his disposal 
Wolsey urged Margaret to be reconciled to her 
husband, and terrified her by the prospect of alternately 
restoring him to Scotland. By playing cleverly on her 
personal feelings, Wolsey led her by degrees to accept 
his own plan for freeing Scotland from Albany and 
French interference. He urged that the young king was 
noW' old enopgh to rule for himself, and promised Mar- 
garet help to secure her supremacy in his council. At 
the same time he won over the Scottish lords by the 
prospect of a marriage between James and Mary of Eng- 
land, who was still Henry VHI.’s heir. In August 
James V. was set up as king, and the Scottish Parlia- 
ment approved of the English marriage. Again Wolsey 
won a signal triumph, and accomplished by diplomacy 
what the sword had been unable to achieve. 

We need not follow the complicated diplomacy of the 
year 1524, which was transferred to Italy, whither Francis 
I. had pursued Bourbon and was engaged in the siege 
of Pavia. It is enough to say that Wolsey pursued a 
cautious course : if Francis won the day in Italy he was 
ready to treat with him liberally : if the imperial arms 
prevailed, then he could sell England’s alliance more 
dearly. But this cautious attitude was displeasing 
to Charles, whose ambassador in London, De Praet, 
complained without ceasing of the growing coldness of 
Henry and Wolsey. Wolsey kept a sharp watch on 
De Praet, and resented his keen r sightedness; finally, 
in February 1625, De Praet’s despatches were inter- 
cepted, and he was called before the Council, when 
Wolsey charged him with untruth. De Praet answered 
by complaining that his privileges as an ambassador had 
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l)ccn violatod. He was orderotl to confine Inmsolf to liis 
own houfio till the king had written to the. Eniporor 
about his conduct. 

This was indooil at> unheard-of tivatincnl for the am- 
bassador of an ally, and we can scarcely attribute it. 
merely to personal spite on the part of so skilled a 
statesman as Wolscy. rerbaps it was a deliberate plan 
to cause a personal breach between Henry and the 
Emperor. Ko doubt. Henry’s own feelings were towards 
Charles rather than Francis, and it. .seems probable that 
^yolsey wished to show Ids master that Charles wa.s only 
trying to make use of his friendship for his own puiposc.'J. 
TJic de.spatehcs of Charles’s envoy were opened and their 
contents made knovm to llenry for some time before 
Wolscy took any open action. He acted when he saw 
his master sufficiently irritated, and he probably sug- 
gested that the best way to give Charles a lc.«son was 
by an attack upon bis ambassador. This proposal 
agreed with the high-handed manner of action which 
Henry loved to adopt. It gave him a clianco of 
asserting his own conception of his dignity, and ho 
challenged Charles to say if ho idcTitificd himself with 
his ambassador’s sentiments. 

Under any circumstances it was an audaciou-s step, and 
as things turned out it was an unfortunate one. Within 
a few days the news readied England that Francis 
had been attacked at Pavia h}’’ the imperial forces, had 
been entirely routed, and Avas a prisoner in the hands 
of Charles. Though Wolsoy Avas prepared for some success 
of the imperial arms, ho Avas taken aback at the decisive- 
ness of the stroke. His time for Avidening the breach 
betAveen Charles and Henry had not been avoII chosen. 
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rounded by companions who did their utmost to imder- 
mine Wolsey’s influence. They advocated war, while he 
longed for peace; they encouraged the royal extrava- 
gance, while he worked for economy ; they favoured the 
imperial alliance and humoured Henry’s dreams' of the 
conquest of France, while Wolsey saw that England’s 
strength lay in a powerful neutrality. The king’s plans 
had deviated from the lines which Wolsey had designed, 
and the king’s arbitrary temper had grown more 
impatient of restraint. Wolsey had imperceptibly 
slipped from the position of a friend to that of a servant, 
and he was dimly conscious that his continuance' in the 
royal service depended on his continued usefulness. 
Whatever the king required he was bound to provide. 

So Wolsey strained every nerve to fill the royal 
colfers by the device of an “Amicable Loan,” which raised 
a storm of popular indignation. Men said with truth 
that they had not yet paid the subsidy voted by Par- 
liament, arid already they were exposed to a new exac- 
tion. Coin had never been plentiful in England, and at 
that time it was exceptionally scarce. The commissioners 
in the different shires all reported the exceeding difiiculty 
which they met with in the discharge of their unpleasant . 
duty. It soon became clear to Wolsey that his demand 
had overshot the limits of prudence, and that money 
could not be raised on the basis of the parliamentary 
assessment mthout the risk of a rebellion. Accordingly 
Wolsey "withdrew from his original proposal. He sent 
for the mayor and corporation of London and told them, 
in the fictitious language- in which constitutional pro- 
cedure is always veiled, “ I kneeled down to his Grace, 
showing him both your good minds towards him and also. 
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the charge you continually sustain, the which, at my 
desire and' petition, was content to call in and abrogate 
the same commission.” The attempt to raise money on 
the basis of each man’s ratable value was abandoned, 
and the more usual method of a benevolence was substi- 
tuted in its stead." 

This, however, was not much more acceptable.. 
Again Wolsey summoned the mayor and corporation ; 
but they had now grown bolder, and pleaded that bene- 
volences had been abolished by the statute of Richard III. 
Wolsey angrily answered that Richard was a usurper 
and a murderer of his nephews ; how could his acts 
be good? “An it please your Grace,” was the answer, 
“ although he did evil, yet in his time were many good 
acts .made not by him only, but by the consent of the 
body of the whole realm, which is Parliament.” There 
was nothing more to be said, and Wolsey had to con- 
tent himself Avith leaving every man to contribute 
privil}’’ what ho would. It did not .seem that this spon- 
taneous liberality went far to replenish the royal 
exchequer. 

What happened in London was repeated in different 
forms in various parts of England. In Norwich there 
was a tumult, which it needed the presence of the Duke 
of Norfolk to appease. He asked the confused assembly 
who was their captain, and bade that he should speak. 
Then out spake one John Greene, a man of fifty years. 
“My lord, since you ask who is our captain, forsooth, 
his name is Poverty ; for he and his cousin Necessity 
have brought us to this doing. For all these persons 
and many more live not of ourselves, but we live by the 
substantial occupiers of this country ; and yet they give 
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fully after his expenditure. 
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allowed to drop. But Wolsey liad to bear all the odium 
of the unsuccessful attempt, while the Idng gained all the 
poprdarity of abandoning it. Yet Henry VIII. resented 
the failure, and was angry with Wolsey for exposing him 
ama rebuff. In spite of his efforts Wolsey was ceasing 
tut*'-, so useful as he had been before, and Henry began 
Thi.,cise his minister. Brave and resolute as Wolsey 
Again is labours and disappointments began to tell upon 
but th^Since the failure of the Conference of Calais he 
volenccs h.. 4 rorlcing not at the development of a policy 
Wolsey 0 . approved, but at the uncongenial task of 
and a ning the dangers of a policy Arhich he disap- 
be good 1 The effects of this constant anxiety told upon 
“ althougi and spirits, and still more upon his temper, 
acts, mad t he as able and as firm as ever, but he no 
body ofiad the same confidence in himself, 
was n9-as perhaps this feeling which led Wolsey to show 
tent ling the extremity of his desire to serve him by 
privibtaking the desperate endeavour to wring more 
taneey from an exhausted people. Wolsey had done his 
Gxc^ost to satisfy the king ; he had accepted without a 
armur the burden of popular hatred which the attempt 
fo'as sure to bring. There is a pathos in his words, 
■'^ported by an unfriendly hand, addressed to the 
Council; “Because every man layeth the burden from 
him, I am content to take it on me, and to endure the 
fume and noise of the people, for my goodwill towards 
the king, and comfort of you, my lords and other the 
king’s councillors; but the eternal God knoweth all.” 
Hor was it enough that he submitted to the storm ; he 
wished to give the king a further proof of his devotion. 
Though others might withhold their substance, yet he 
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would not. He offered the king liis house at Hampton 
Court, which he had built as his favourite retreat, 
and had adorned to suit his taste. It was indeed a royal 
gift, and Henry had no scruple in accepting it. But the 
offer seems to show an uneasy desire to draw closer a 
bond which had been gradually loosened, and renew an 
intimacy which was perceptibly diminishing. 

However, in one way Wolsey had a right to feel 
satisfaction even in his ill-success. If money was not 
to be had, war was impossible, and Wolsey might now 
pursue his own policy and work for peace. He had to 
face the actual facts that England was allied to Charles, 
who had won a signal victory over Francis, and had 
in his hands a mighty hostage in the person of the 
King of France. His first object was to discover Charles 
V.’s intentions, and prevent him from using his advan- 
tage solely for his own profit. Bishoj) Tunstal and Sir 
Richard Wingfield were sent to Charles with orders 
to put on a bold face, and find whether Charles thought 
of dethroning Francis or releasing him for a ransom. In 
the first case, they were to offer military aid from 
England ; in the second, they were to claim for England 
a large share in the concessions to be UTung out of 
Francis. The English demands were so exorbitant 
that though they may have satisfied the fantastic as- 
pirations of Henry, Wolsey must have knoum them to 
be impossible. Under cover of a friendly proposal to 
Charles he was really preparing the way for a breach. 

Charles on his side was engaged in playing a similar 
game. In spite of his success at Pavia he was really 
helpless. He had no money, and the captivity of the 
French king awakened so much alarm in Europe that 
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lio folt compelled to wso his advantage moileratel}'. As 
a first mcasuro he needed money, and saw no chance of 
obtaining^ it. save hy marrying Tsahella of Portugal, who 
would bring him a dowry of 1 ,000,000 golden crown.s. I'^or 
this purpose he must hoc himself from the engagement 
of the treaty of Windsor, by which he was betrothed to 
IMai-y of England. So he acted as Wolscy was acting. 
He professed a great desire to carr}' out his engagement 
as a means of getting rid of it., and sent amha.'^sadoi'S to 
;usk that !Mary and her dowry should he given up to him, 
with a further loan of 200,000 ducats. 

The two embassies bad crossed on the wa}', and 
Henry received Charles’s communication as an answer 
to his demands. In this way it served Wolsoyts 
purpose admirably, for it showed clearly enough that the 
interests of Henry and Charles were not the same. 
Charles was bent upon pursuing lus own advantage, and 
was still willing to use Henr}’^ as a useful ally; but 
Homy saw nothing to be gained from tlio alliance, and 
tbc time had come when some tangible gain was to bo 
secured from all his expenditure. Hitherto he had been 
personally on Charles’s side, but in his conferences A\’ith 
the imperial envoys in the month of June ho made it 
clear that his patience was exlianstod. Henceforth ho 
accepted Wolsey’s views of peace with France. If 
Charles was strmug to make Avhat he could out of the 
captivity of the French king, then England might as 
well join in the scramble. The misfortune of France 
was England’s opportunity. If Charles was not willing 
to share his gains -with Henry, then Henry must pick up 
what he could for himself. It Avas an unwelcome con- 
clusion for Charles, Avho hoped to bring the pressure of 
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irresistible necessity to bear on his captive. If England 
also joined in the bidding its competition would run 
down bis price. 

Moreover, this resolution of Henry made a great 
change in his domestic relations. Queen Katharine was 
devoted to her nephew’s interests, and had exercised con- 
siderable influence over her husband. They talked 
together about politics, and Henry liked to move amidst 
acquiescent admiration. All that was now at an end, 
as Katharine could not change her sympathies, and had 
not the tact to disguise her disapprobation. From this 
time forward Henry did not treat her with the afiection 
and familiarity which had been his Avont, and Avhen he 
made up his mind he did not scruple to emphasise his 
decision by his acts. He had not been a faithful husband, 
but hitherto his infldelity had not been a cause of 
domestic discord. He had an illegitimate son, Henry 
Fitzroy, by Elizabeth Blunt, one of the Queen’s ladies- 
in-waiting; and on 15 th June he created this boy of 
six years old Duke of Eichmond. This he did AAuth a 
display of pomp and ceremony which must have been 
very ofiTensive to the Queen ; nor was the offence dim- 
inished Avhen, a month afterwards, the boy Avas created 
Lord High Admiral of England. Such an act was, to 
say the least, a taunt to Katharine that she had borne no 
son; it was a public proclamation of the king’s dis- 
appointment and discontent with his matrimonial lot. 
The luckless Katharine could make no complaint, and 
Avas forced to submit to the Icing’s Avill ; but Ave cannot 
doubt that she put down to Wolsey Avhat was not his due, 
and that Wolsey had to bear the hatred of her friends 
for the king’s change of policy, and all that floAved from it. 
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HoAvever, Wolsey’s course was now clearly to dissolve 
the imperial alliance Avithout causing a breach. For this 
purpose he used Charles’s desire for his Portuguese 
marriage. He offered to release Charles - from his 
engagement to Mary on condition that the treaty Avas 
annulled, that he paid his debts to Henry, and concluded 
a peace with France to England’s satisfaction. Charles 
refused to take any step so decided, and the negotiations 
proceeded. But Wolsey’s attention Avas not so much 
directed to Charles as to France, Avhere Louise, the king’s 
mother, Avas desperately striAung to procure her son’s 
release. In their dealings Avith France there Avas a 
keen rivalry betAveen England and the Emperor, Avhich 
should succeed in making terms soonest. In this com- 
petition Wolsey had one advantage; he had already 
learned the stubbornness of the national spirit of France, 
and its Avillingness to submit to anything rather than 
territorial loss. So, while Charles haggled for provinces, 
Wolsey demanded money. He told the French envoys 
that in order to make peace, without having Avon laurels 
to justify it, Henry could not take less than 2,000,000 
crowns, and he'Avould hear of no abatement. There 
Avas much discussion of all the old claims of England for 
compensation from France, but Wolsey knew the neces- 
sity of the moment, and carried all his points. 

When the terms Avere agreed upon there Avas another 
discussion about the security to be given. Francis Avas 
a prisoner in Spain, and though his mother Avas regent, a 
doubt might be throAvn upon her capacity to ratify such 
an important treaty. Wolsey would admit no doubts 
in the matter. He knew that peace AAuth France Avould 
not be popular, but he was determined that his master 
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should see its advantage in the substantial form of ready 
money ivith good security for its payment. Besides 
ratification by the regent he demanded the personal 
security of several French nobles, of towns and local 
estates. At length he was satisfied. The treaty was 
signed on 30th August, and was published on 6th Sep- 
tember. Henry was to receive 2,000,000 crovms in 
annual instalments of 50,000; the treaty included 
Scotland as an ally of France, and it was stipulated that 
the Duke of Albany was not to return. Scotland, left 
unprotected, was bound to follow France, and in January 
1526 peace was signed with Scotland to the satisfaction 
of both countries. 

AVolsey could congratulate himself on the result of 
his work. Again he had won for England a strong 
position, by setting her in the forefront of the opposition 
to the overweening power of tlie empire. Again had 
England’s action done much to restore the equilibrium 
of Europe. This had been achieved solely by Wolsey’s 
diplomacy. Charles V. had received a blow which he 
could neither parry nor resent. The French treaty 
with England deprived Charles of the means of exercis- 
ing irresistible pressure upon Francis, and encouraged 
the Italian States to form an alliance against the Emperor. 
Francis, weary of his long captivity, signed the treaty 
of Madrid, and obtained his freedom in February 1526. 
But he previously protested against it as extorted by 
violence, and refused to surrender an inch of French 
territory notwithstanding his promises. Chailes gained 
little by his victory at Pavia. His hands w^ere again 
full, as the Turks invaded Hungary, and Francis 
joined the Italian League against him. He still had 
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every motive to keep on good terms -with England, and 
AYolsey liad no desire to precipitate a breach. 

So Wolscy’s policy for the future mas one of caution 
and reserve. The Icing withdrem more and more from 
public aflains, and .spent his time in hunting. Hi.s rela- 
tions with Katharine became day by day more irksome, 
and ho tried to forget his domestic life by leading a life 
of pleasure. Wolsey strove to hold the balance between 
Charles and Francis without unduly inclining to either 
side. Both Avished to be on good terms with England, 
for neither Avas free from anxiety. TJic sons of Francis 
Averc hostages in Spain, and diaries was hampered by 
the opposition of the Italian League. Of this League 
Homy VIII. Avas a member, but he declined to give it 
any active sujiporb The Italian.s, as usual, Avere divided, 
andClcincntVIT. ivas not the man to direettheir distracted 
councils successfully. In September 1526 a small force 
of Spaniards, aided by a party amongst the Roman 
barons, surprised Rome, sacked the papal palace, and 
filled Clement Avith terror. Charles V. disavoAved 
any share in this attack, and excused himself before 
Henry’s remonstrances. But as Clement did not 
entirely amend his Avays, the experiment Avas repeated 
on a larger scale. In May 1527 the imperial troops 
under the Duke of Bourbon and the German general 
George Frundsberg captured and plundered Rome, and 
took the Pope prisoner. This univonted deed filled 
Europe Aidth horror. It seemed as if the Emperor had 
joined the enemies of the Church. 

During this period Wolsey had been cautiously 
draAving nearer to France. At first he only contemplated 
strengthening the ties Avhich bound the tAVO countries 
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together; but in the beginning of 1527 he was Avilling 
to form a close alliance with France, which must lead to 
a breach with the Emperor, French commissioners 
came to London, and a proposal was made that Francis 
should marry Mary, then a child of ten, though he was 
betrothed to the Emperor’s sister Eleanor. Wolsey’s 
demands were high : a perpetual peace between the two 
countries, a perpetual pension of 50,000 crowns to the 
English king, a tribute of salt, and the surrender of 
Boulogne and Ardres. In the course of the discussion 
the son of Francis, the Duke of Orleans, was substituted 
for the father as Mary’s husband ; on all other points 
Wolsey had his will, and never did he show himself a 
more consummate master of diplomacy. The treaty 
was signed on 30th April. The debts of Charles were 
transferred to Francis, and Wolsey could show that he 
had made a substantial gain. 

Doubtless Wolsey intended that this peace with 
France should form the basis of a universal peace, which 
he never ceased to pursue. The success of Charles V. 
in Italy, and subsequent events at home, rapidly dispelled 
his hopes. Already the selfwill of Henry VIII. had 
driven him to consent to measures which were against 
his judgment; the same selfwill, turned to domestic 
and personal affairs, was already threatening to involve 
Wolsey in a matter whose far-reaching effects no man 
could foresee. 



CUAl’TKK VIII 

WOUSi:v’.S rtlMOY 

We Iiavc been following the laborious career of Woisc}’ 
in bis direction of foreign alVairs. He bebl in his hands 
the threads of complicated negotiations, by Avhich ho 
was endeavouring to assure iCngland’s power on the 
Continentj not b}’^ means of war bnt by skilful diplo- 
macy. In doing this he had to guard the commercial 
relations of England Avith the Netherlands, and had also 
to boAV before the selfwill of the king, who insisted 
on pursuing fantastic designs of personal aggrandise- 
ment. Still he steered a careful coui-sc amidst many 
difficulties, though when he looked back upon his 
laboiu’s of thirteen 3'cars he must haA'o OAvnod to serious 
disappointment. Perhaps he sometimes asked himself 
the question, if foreign policy AAms worthy of the best 
attention of an English minister, if ho had not erred in 
adventuring on such large schemes abroad. There Avas 
much to do at home ; many useful measures of reform 
awaited only a convenient season. He had hoped, Avhen 
first he began his course, to have seen England long 
before this time pcacefAxl and poAverful, the arbiter of 
European afiairs, a pattern to other kingdoms, dealing 
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lionesti}'- and sagaciously with the pressing needs of 
time. He had laboured incessantly for that end, bu 
was as far off as ever. The year 1527 saw Engl 
exliausfced by useless wars, and Europe plunged in i 
concilable strife. Wolsey’s dream of a united Eure 
cautiously moved by England’s moderating counsels, ] 
vanished before forces which he could not control. 

Meanwhile domestic reforms had been thrust into 
background. Wolse}'' was keenly alive to their 
portance, and had a distinct policy which he ivished 
carry out. He had carefully gathered into his hai 
the power which would enable him to act, but he co 
not find the time for definite action. Something 
contrived to do, so as to prepare the way for more ; 1 
his schemes were never revealed in their entirety, thou 
he trained the men who afterwards carried them o 
though in a crude and brutal shape. 

England was passing through a period of social char 
which necessitated a re- adjustment of old institutioi 
The decay of feudalism in theWars of the Eoses had be 
little noticed, but its results had been profound. In t 
sphere of government the check exercised by the baro 
on the Crown was destroyed. Henry VII. careful 
depressed the baronage and spared the pockets of t] 
people, who were willing to have the conduct of affai 
in the hands of the king so long as he kept order ai 
I guarded the commercial interests, which were more ar 
I more absorbing national energies. The nation wisln 
for a strong government to put down anarchy and mai 
tain order ; but the nation was not willing to be; 
the cost of a strong government on constitutional princ 
pies, Henry VIL soon found that he might do whi 
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he liked provided he did not ask for money ; he miglit 
raise supplies hy unconstitutional exactions on individuals 
provided he did not emhaiTass the bulk of the middle 
classes, who were busied with trade. The nobles, the 
rich landowners, the wealthy merchants, were left to the 
king’s mercies ; so long as the pockets of the commons 
Avere spared the}' troubled themselves no further. 

Henry “VIL recognised this condition of national 
feeling, and pursued a policy of levelling class privileges 
and cautiously heeding the popular interests ; by these 
means he established the royal power on a strong basis, 
and carried on his government through capable officials, 
Avho took their instructions from himself. Some of the 
old nobles held office, but they gradually Avere reduced 
to the same level as the other officials Avith Avhom they 
consorted. The power of the old nobility passed silently 
away. 

With this political change a social change corresponded. 
The barons of former years Avcrc gi’cat in jiroportion to 
the number of their retainers and the strength of their 
castles. How retainers Averc jiut down by the Star 
Chamber; and the feudal lord was turned into the 
country gentleman. Land changed hands rapidly ; 
opulent merchants iioJ-.sessed thernselA'cs of estates. The 
face of the country began to Avear a ncAv look, for the 
neAv landlords did not desire a numerous tenantry but a 
large income. The great trade of England Avas avooI, 
Avhich Avas expori/cd to Flanders, Tillage lands Avero 
throAvn into pasture; small holders found it more 
difficult to live on their holdings ; complaints Averc 
heard that the country Avas being depopulated. England 
was slowly passing through an economic change Avhich 
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involved a displacement of population, and consequent 
misery on the labouring classes. No doubt there was 
a great increase in national prosperity ; but prosperity 
was not universally diffused at once, and men were keenly 
conscious of present difficulties. Beneath the surface of 
society there was a widespread feeling of discontent. 

Moreover, amongst thinldngmen a newsiurit was begin- 
ning to prevail. In Italy this new spirit was manifest by 
quickened curiosity about the world and life, and found 
its expression in a study of classical antiquity. Curiosity 
soon led to criticism j and before the new criticism the 
old ideas on which the intellectual life of the Middle 
Ages was built were slowly passing away. Ehetoric took 
the place ' of logic, and the study of the classics super- 
seded the study of theology. This movement of thought 
slowly found its way to England, where it began to in- 
fluence the higher minds. 

Thus England was going through a crisis politicallj'^, 
socially, and intellectually, when Wolsey undertook the 
management of afiairs. This crisis was not acute, and 
did not call for immediate measures of direction ; but 
Wolsey was aware of its existence, and had his own 
plans for the future. We must regret that he put 
foreign policy in the first place, and reserved his con- 
structive measures for domestic affairs. The time seemed 
ripe for great achievements abroad, and Wolsey was 
hopeful of success. He may be pardoned for his lofty 
aspirations, for if he had succeeded England Avould have 
led the way in a deliberate settlement of many questions 
which concerned the wellbeing of the whole of Christen- 
dom. But success eluded Wolsey’s grasp, and he fell 
from power before he had time to trace decidedly the 
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lines on winch England might settle her problems for 
herself ; and when the solution came it was strangely 
entangled in the personal questions which led to Wolsey’s 
fall from power. Yet even here wo may doubt if the 
measures of the English Eefonnation would have been 
possible if Wolsov’s mind had not inspired the Icing and 
the nation with a heightened consciousness of England’s 
power and dignit3\ ^Yolse3'’s diplomacy at least tore 
awa3’^ all illusions about Pope and lilinporor, and the 
opinion of Europe, and taught Henry the measure 
of his own strength. 

It was impossible thatWolscy’s powerful hand .should 
not leave its impression upon everything which it touched. 
If Henr3' "NHII. iidierited a strong monarch}’, Wolsc}’’ 
made the basis of monarchical power still stronger. It 
was natur.al that he should do so, as ho owed his own 
position entirel}'’ to the ro3\al favour. But never had 
an}’ Idug so devoted a servant as had Heniy VIII., in 
Wolsey; and this devotion was not entirely due to 
motives of selfish c.alculation or to personal attraction. 
Wolsoy saw in the ro}\al power the onl}'^ possible means 
of holding England together and guiding it throxxgh the 
dangers of impending change. In his e3'cs the Icing 
and the Icing alone could collect and give expression to 
the national will. England itself was unconscious of its 
capacities, and was lieodicss about the future. The 
nobles, so far as they had any polic}’’, were only desirous 
to win back their old position. The Church was no 
longer the inspirer of popular aspirations or the bulwark 
of popular freedom. Its riches were regarded with a 
jealous eye by the middle classes, who were busied with 
trade ; the defects of its organisation had 1 n denlored 
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by its most spiritually-minded sons for a century ; its 
practices, if not its tenets, awakened the ridicule of men 
of intelligence; its revenues supplied the Idng with 
officials more than they supplied the countiy with faith- 
ful pastors ; its leaders were content to look to the king 
for patronage and protection. The traders of the towns 
and the new landlords of the country appreciated the 
growth of their fortunes in a period of internal quiet, 
and dreaded anything that might bring back discord. 
The labouring classes felt that redress of their grievances 
was more possible from a far-off king than from land- 
lords who, in their eyes, were bent upon extortion. 
Every class looked to the king, and was confident in his 
good intentions. We cannot wonder that Wolsey saw 
in the royal power the only possible instrument strong 
enough to work reforms, and set himself -with goodwill 
to make that instrument efficacious. 

So Wolsey was in no sense a constitutional minister, 
nor did he ]3ay much heed to constitutional forms. Par- 
liament was only summoned once during the time that 
he was in office, and then he tried to browbeat • Parlia- 
ment and set aside its privileges. In his view the only 
function of Parliament was to grant money for the 
king’s needs. The king should say how much he needed, 
and Parliament ought only to advise how this sum might 
most conveniently be raised. We have seen that Wolsey 
failed in his attempt to convert Parliament into a sub- 
missive instrument of royal despotism. He under-esti- 
mated the strength of constitutional foims and the 
influence of precedent. Parliament was willing to do 
its utmost to meet the wdshes of the king, but it would 
not submit to Wolsey’s high-handed dictation. The 
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huint-. of <!ipl«nn:u'y iiml impuiti-il \Vo!»..'y':- !:;y;u'ity in 
utlu'V lieUls ; ho lunl boon h' hn^y in in;iiui’,;iny 
ami hin!;*^ I hat- ho h;nl fov!:<itto)i h'«o t<> <ioai witii hi* 
follnw-countrymen. Ih' nn\\i*a* in hi '* att'-iupt to 
force the. kiny’swiU njetn i*aviiame5\t a '* an unchanyvai>h’ 
law vif its action. Henry VI i I, l(ii<hetl on ami icaineii 
from ^Vol^^ey’8 failnre, atul when he tt'ok the nianayi*- 
ment of Parliament, into InV own iiamh* lie j-howi’d hitn- 
self a consummate master of tlmt. craft. Hi-: skill in tlii': 
ilirocfion ha.*^ scarcely keen .'^nnieienlly e'-limate.l, ami 
his success Inis keen put down to the. servility tif Parlia- 
ment, Put. Parliament wn.s hy im meam* servile under 
WolsoyV overhcarine treatment. If it wa * suh.servienl. 
to Henry the roa'^on is to ke Uiund in hi.-i oxeellent 
tactics. He comiliated difl'erent int<'i'e‘<(.s at. dilVeront 
times; he inixe<i the redress of acknowledged "rit'vances 
with the a.c.sortion of far-reaching claim.s ; lie ilecked on!, 
seilisii motives in fair-.sounding language ; lie led men on 
.step by .stop till tlicy wore insettsihly pledged (<i niea- 
siires more dnusiic than the}' ajiproved ; lie kept the 
thre.ad.s of lii.s polic}’^ in hi.s own liands fill tlie only 
e.scapc from niter confu.sion wn.s an implicit eonlidenec in 
his wisdom ; he made itahno.st impo.«.sil)le for tlioso who 
Averc dissatisfied to find a point on which they could 
e-stablish a principle for rc.sistancc. ilc wa.s so skilful that 
Parliament at last gave him oven the power over the 
purse, and Henry, Avilhout raising a murmur, im- 
posed taxc.s Avhicli "Wolscy Avonld not have dared to 
suggest. It is impossible not to feel that Henry, perhaps 
taught in some degree by CroinAvcll, understood tlic 
temper of the English people far better tban Wolsey 
over did. He establislicd the royal poAver on a broader 
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and securer basis than Wolsey could have erected. 
Where Wolsey ivould have made the CroAvn independent 
of Parliament, Henry VIII. reduced Parliament to be a 
willing instrument of the royal will. Wolsey would 
have subverted the constitution, or at least wouhl-ifia-uav^ 
reduced it to a lifeless form ; Henry VIH. ^^e ho ^Yorked 
the constitutional machinery that it ,.'^appreajecame au addi- 
tional source of power to his monarchyrc 

But though Wolsey was not successfu, back 1 in Ms method 
of making the royal power suprem^^- of ^beirovcr Parliament, he 
took the blame of failure upon hii{ng thai^jself, and saved the 
king’s popularity. ^Wolsey^s devotioV ^ was 

complete, and cannot be^-kssigi;^ y confii ,,jjre]y to seMsh 
motives. Wolsey felt that Ms opihkJifbat W ^ policy, his 

aspirations had been formed through hi^rumen yercoursevith 
the king; and he was only strong wlLyitb and his 
master were thoroughly at one. At firsCU men 

had been in complete agreement, and it, Lj min.^Q 5 f AYolsey 
many a pang when he found that Henry did yjg_ .jQ^^aolively 
agree with his conclusions. After the imperiKjijye alliance 
was made Wolsey lost much of his brilliancj'-j \ ParLi^jg ^ash, 
and his force. This was not the result of age, orVe onl.jgfjcaie, 
or hopelessness so much as of the feeling that he thejjfpjio 
king were no longer in accord. Like many other ^ded, jypjjg 
men, Wolsey was sensitive. He did not care for rtght 
larity, but he felt the need of being understood isey guf/ 
trusted. He gave the king his aflcction, and ho cra\ib- y^J 
for a return. There was no one else who could un^ti-’er- 
stand him or appreciate his aims, and when he felt that kq je 
was valued for his usefulness rather than trusted f^ 
what ho was in himself, the spiing of his life’s enere 
was gone. 
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Hti!l AVolf-cy inlnmivtl i» ali {»» I'xalt tho nna! 

])0\vor, for in it lu' saw the nuly Ijojh' of the ftitutv, 
and Kn^lnnd cndor.-'Cd his ojdnion. Ihil \Volsiy wa^ 
too groat- n nuui to do'ToJul to iorvility, and Ilotity 
always treatod liiin with rospctd. In fact Wo!.-.oy always 
bohavod with u strong feiipo of his genonal dignity, and 
carried rlichling for dooorum to tin' verge of jninctilions- 
ness. Poiditk's.s ho had a d<'cidc<I taste, for rplendonr 
and niagnificenco, hnt it is .scarcely fair to put this down 
to the arrogance of an np'-tait, as was tloin; hy his 
I'higlish conlcinjtorarioR. Wokey Indio vetl in the infhtencc 
of outward displa}' on the popular ndtnl, and dii! his 
utniost to throw over the king a veil of unap[Moachuhlc 
grandeur and tinimpcacliable. rectitude, lie took tipon 
Itinipclf the hurden of tlic king's rcsponsihilities, and 
stood forward to shield him against the danger of lo.'Jing 
the confidence of his people. As tlie king's icpre- 
sentalivo he as.sunicd a royal .slate ; lie wislicd men to 
sec that Ihej'rvcrc governed from ahove, and lie strove to 
accustom them to the ponij) of jiowcr. In his missions 
abroad, and in his interviews with foreign ambassadors, he 
was .still more punctilious than in the matters of domestic 
government. If tlio king rvas always to ho regarded as 
the king, "Wolse}', as the mouthpiece of the royal will, 
never abated his claims to lionour only loss than royal ; 
but he acted not so much from sclbassertion as from 
policy. At home and abroad cr|ually the greatness of 
tlic royal power was to he unmistakably .set forth, and 
ostentation was an element in the game of brag to wluch 
a spiiitcd foreign polic}-^ inevitably degenerates. It was 
for the liing’s sake that Wolsey magnified himself ; he 
never assumed au independent position, but all his 
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triumj)lis were loyally laid at the Icing’s feet. In this 
point, again, Wolsey overshot the mark, and did not 
understand the English people, who were not impressed in 
the manner which he intended. lATien Henry took the 
government moi’e directly into his own hands he managed 
better for himself, for he knew how to identify the royal 
will with the aspirations of the peojile, and clothed his 
despotism Avith the appearance of paternal solicitude. 
He made the people think that he lived for them, and 
that their interests were his, whereas Wolsey endeavoured 
to convince the people that the king alone could guard 
their interests, and that their only course was to put 
entire confidence in him. Henry saw that men were 
easier to cajole than to convince; he worked for no 
system of royal authority, but contented himself with 
establishing his own ivill. In spite of the disadvantage 
of a royal education, Henry was a more thorough English- 
man than Wolsey, though Wolsey sprang from the 
Ijeople. 

It was Wolsey’s teaching, however, that prepared 
Henry for his task. The king who could use a minister 
like Wolsey and then throw him away when he was no 
longer useful, felt that there was no limitation to his 
self-sufficiency. 

Wolsey, indeed, was a minister in a sense which liad 
never been seen in England before, for he held in his 
hand the chief power alike in Church and State. Not 
only was he chancellor, but also Archbishop of York, and 
endowed beside with special legatine powers. These powers 
were not coveted merely for purposes of show : Wolsey 
intended to use them, when opportunity offered, as a 
means of bringing the Church under the royal power as 
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completely as lie wished to subject the State. Ho had 
little respect for the ecclesiastical organisatiou as such j 
he saw its obvious weaknesses, and unshed to provide a 
remedy. If lie was a candidate for the Papac}’’, it was 
from no desire to pursue an ecclesiastical polic}’' of his 
own, but to make the papal power subservient to England’s 
interests. Ho was sufficiently clear-sighted to perceive 
that national aspirations could not much longer be 
repressed by the higli-sounding claims of the Papacy ; he 
saw that the s3-stem of tho Church must bo adapted to 
the conditions of tho time, and ho wished to avert a 
revolution by a quiet process of stcad}’^ and reasonable 
reform. Ho wa.s perhaps honest in s.a3nng that ho was 
not greatly anxious for tho Papac3f ; for ho linow that 
England gave him ample scope for his energies, and he 
hoped that the example of England would spread 
throughout Europe. So at the beginning of his career 
he pressed for Icgatine powers, which were gi’udgingl3’- 
granted by Leo X., first for one year, and afterwards 
for five ; till the gratitude of Clement VH. conferred 
them for life. Clothed with this authority, and working 
in concert with the king, Wolsey was supreme over 
the English Church, and perhaps dreamed of a future in 
which the Eoman Pontiff Avould practicall3’- resign his 
• claims over the northern churches to an English delegate, 
who might become his equal or superior in actual power. 

However this might be, he certainly contemplated the 
reform of the English Church by means of a judicious 
mixture of royal and ecclesiastical authority. Every- 
thing was propitious for such an undertaking, as the 
position of the Church was felt to be in many ways 
anomalous and antiquated. The rising middle class had 
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many grievances to complain of from the ecclesiastical 
courts ; the new landlords looked with contempt on the 
management of monastic estates; the new learning 
mocked at the ignorance of the clergy, and scoffed at tlie 
superstitions of a simpler past which had survived unduly 
into an age when criticism was coming into fashion. 
The power of the Church had been great in days when 
the State was rude and the clergy were the natural 
leaders of men. Now the State was powerful and enjoyed 
men’s confidence ; thej'^ looked to the king to satisfy their 
material aspirations, and the Church had not been very 
successful in keeping their spiritual aspirations alive. 
It was not that men were opposed to the Church, but 
they judged its privileges to be excessive, its disciplinary 
courts to be vexatious, its ofiicials to be too numerous, and 
its wealth to be devoted to purposes which had ceased 
to be of the first importance. There was a general desire 
to see a re-adjustment of many matters in which the 
Church was concerned; and before this popular sentiment 
churchmen found it difiicult to assert their old jiretensions, 
and preferred to rest contentedly under the protection 
of the Crown. 

A trivial incident shows the general condition 
of affairs with sufficient clearness. One of the claims 
which on the Avhole the clergy had maintained Avas 
the right of trial before ecclesiastical courts ; and the 
greater leniency of ecclesiastical sentences had been a 
useful modification of the severity of the criminal laAy so 
that benefit of clergy had been permitted to • receive 
large extension of interpretation. Further, the sanctity 
of holy places had been permitted to give rights of 
sanctuary to criminals fleeing from justice or revenge. 
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Both of these expedients had been useful in a rude slate 
of societ}’’, and had done much to uphold a In’ghor stand- 
ai'd of humanity. But it was cleai’ that they were onl}'- 
temporary expedients which wore needless and even 
harmful as society grew more settled and justice was 
regidarl}’^ administered. Hemy '\r[r. h.ad felt the need 
of diminishing the rights of sanctuary, which gave a 
dangerous immunity to the numerous rebels against 
whom ho had to contend, and he obtained a bull for that 
purpose from Pope Innocent VIIT. The example which 
he set was speedily followed, and an Act was passed by 
the Parliament of 1511, doing awa)’ with sanctuary and 
benefit of clergy in the case of those who were accused of 
murder. 

It does not seem th.at the Act met with any decided 
opposition at the time that it was passed; but there 
were still sticklers for clerical immunities, who regarded 
it as a dangerous innovation, and during the session of 
Parliament in 1515 the Abbot of Winchcombe preached 
a sermon in which he denounced it as an impious measure. 
Henry YHI. adopted a course which afterwards stood 
him in good stead in dealing -^vith the Church ; he sub- 
mitted the question to a commission of divines and tem- 
poral peers. In the course of the discussion Standish, 
the Warden of the Friars Minors, put the point clearly 
and sensibly by saying, “ The Act was not against the 
liberty of the Church, for it was passed for the weal 
of the whole realm.” The clerical party were not 
prepared to face so direct an issue, and answered that it 
was contrary to the decretals. “ So,” replied Standish, 
“is the non-residence of bishops; yet that is common 
enough.” Baffled in their appeal to law the bishops fell 
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back upon Scripture, and quoted the text, “ Touch not 
mine anointed.” Again Standish turned against them 
the new critical spirit, which destroyed the old argu- 
ments founded on isolated texts. David, he said, used 
these words of all God’s people as opposed to the heathen ; 
as England was a Christian country the text covered the 
laity as well as the clergy. It was doubtless galling to 
the clerical party to be so remorselessly defeated by one 
of their own number, and their indignation was in- 
creased when the temporal lords on the commission 
decided against the Abbot of Winchcombe and ordered 
him to apologise. 

The bishops vented their anger on Standish, and 
summoned him to answer for his conduct before Convo- 
cation, whereon he appealed to the Idng. Again Henry 
appointed a commission, this time exclusively of laymen, 
to decide between Standish and his accusers. They 
reported that Convocation, by its proceeding against one 
who was acting as a royal commissioner, had incurred 
the penalties of prsemiinire, and they added that the 
king could, if he chose, hold a parliament without the 
lords spiritual, who had no place therein save bj'’ virtue 
of their temporal possessions. Probably this was in- 
tended as a significant hint to the spirituality that they 
had better not interfere unduly ■with parliamentary 
proceedings. Moreover, at the same time a case had 
occurred which stirred popular feeling against the ecclesi- 
astical courts. A London merchant had been arrested 
by the chancellor of the Bishop of London on a charge 
of heresy, and a few days after liis arrest was found 
hanging dead in his cell. Doubtless the unhappy man 
had committed suicide, but there was a suspicion that 
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his aiTcsfc was due to a private grudge on the part of the 
chancellor, who was accused of having made away with 
him pri\’ily. Popular feeling waxed high, and tlie lords 
who gave their decision so roundly against Convocation 
Icnew that they were sure of popular support. 

Henry was not sorrj*^ of an opportunity of teach- 
ing the clergy their dependence upon himself, and ho 
summoned the bishops before him that ho might road 
them a lesson. "Wolsoy’s action on this occasion is 
noticeable. He scorns to have been the only one who saw 
the gravitj' of the situation, and lie strove to eficct a 
dignified compromise. Before the king could speak 
Wolsey knelt before him and interceded for the clerg3^ 
He said that they had designed nothing against the 
king’s prerogative, but thought it their duty to uphold 
the rights of the Church; ho praj^ed that the matter 
might be referred to the decision of the Pope. Henry 
answered that he was satisfied noth the arguments of 
Standish. Fox, Bishop of Winchester, turned angrilj’- on 
Standish, and Archbishop Warbam plucked up his 
courage so far as to say feebly, “ kfany holy men have 
resisted the law of England on this point and have 
suffered martjTdom.” But Henry knew that he had 
not to deal with a second Becket, and that the days of 
Becket had gone by for ever. He would have notliing 
to say to papal intervention or to clerical privilege ; the 
time had come for the assertion of royal authority, and 
Henrj'' could use his opportunity as skilfully as the most 
skilful priest. “We,” said he, “are by God’s grace king 
of England, and have no superior but God ; we will 
maintain the rights of the Crown like our predecessors ; 
your decrees you break and interpret at your pleasure ; 
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lawlessness, but which were invidious in days of more 
settled government. Moreover, the tenure of so much 
land by ecclesiastical corporations like monasteries, was 
viewed with jealousy in a time when commercial com- 
petition was becoming a dominant motive in a society 
which had ceased to be mainly warlike. 

From this point of view Wolsey was prepared for 
gradual changes in the position of the Church ; but he 
did not wish those changes to be revolutionary, nor did 
he wish them to be made by the power of the State. 
He knew the real weakness of the Church and the prac- 
tical omnipotence of the king ; but he hoped to unite the 
interests of the Crown and of the Church by his own 
personal influence and by his position as the trusted 
minister of king and Pope alike. 

He did not, however, deceive himself about the prac- 
tical difficulties in the waj’’ of a conservative reform, 
which should remove the causes of popular discontent, 
and leave the Church an integral part of the State 
organisation. He knew that the ecclesiastical system, 
even in its manifest abuses, was closely interwoven with 
English society, and he knew the strength of clerical 
conservatism. He knew also the dangers which beset 
the Church if it came across the royal wU and pleasure. 
If any reform were to be carried out it miist be by rais- 
ing the standard of clerical intelligence. Already many 
things which had accorded Avith the simpler minds of an 
earlier age had become objects of mockery to educated 
laymen. The raillery of Erasmus at the relics of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury and the Virgin’s milk preserved 
at Walsingham expressed the difference which had arisen 
between the old practices of religion and the belief of 
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prevaileclj and tlie statutes of Fox’s college of Bmsebose 
were ruai’ked by the influence of the new learning as 
distinct from the old theology. 

Still "Wolsey’s bull for the wholesale dissolution of 
small monasteries was the beginning of a process which 
did not cease till all were su’^ept away. It introduced a 
princiifle of measuring the utihty of old institutions and 
judging their right to exist by their power of rendering 
service to the community. Eeligious houses whose 
shrunken revenues could not support more than seven 
monks, according to the rising standard of monastic 
comfort, were scarceljr likely to maintain serious discip- 
line or pursue an}'- lofty end. But it was the very 
reasonableness of this method of judgment wliich ren- 
dered it exceedingly dangerous. Tried by this standard, 
who could hope to escape 1 Fuller scarcely exaggerates 
when he says that this measure of Wolsey’s “made aU 
the forest of religious foimdations in England to shake, 
justl}’- fearing that the king would fell the oaks when 
the cardinal had begun to cut the imderwood.” It 
would perhaps have required too much vdsdom for the 
monks to see that submission to the cardinal’s pruning- 
knife was the only means of averting the clang of the 
royal axe. 

The method which "Wolsey pm’sued was afterwards 
borro-wed by Henry YIII. Commissioners were sent 
out to inquire into the condition of small monas- 
teries, and after an unfavourable report their dissolution 
was required, and their members were removed to a 
larner house. The work was one which needed care and 

O 

dexterity as well as a good Imowledge of business. 
Wolscy was lucky in his agents, chief amongst whom 
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Avas Thomas Gromwcllj an atlonioy avIioso clcvci’ncss 
Wolscy qtiiclcly pcrcci\'e(]. In fact most of (he men M-ho 
so cleverly managed tlie dts-olnfion of (lie monasteries 
for Henry had learned the knack nnder Wolsc}', -who 
■was fated to tniin np instruments for purposes u’liich 
he ivould Jjavo abhorred. 

Tlic immediate objects to ^vhic]l Wolsey devoted tlic 
luouey ^vhich lie obtained by the dissedulion of tlie.se 
useless monasteries ivcrc a college in hi'^ old university of 
Oxford and another in his native town of Ip.swieh. The 
two "were doubtless intended to be in connection with 
one another, after the mode! of ^Viili:im of Wykeliam’s 
foundations at "Winflic.ster and O.xfurd, and those of 
Henry M. at Eton and Cambridge. Thi-^ scheme was 


never carried out in it.=: intoen'itv, for on ^\‘olFcv’s fall 
his tvorks tvero not comidete-1. and were involved in hi' 

d. 

forfeiture. Few tilings gave liim more grief tliati the 
threatened chock of this incmorird of hi' greatne==, and 
oningto his eanic---: entreaties hi.' college at Oxford was 
spared and n-a; rofonmled. Its rmnie, Iio'.vcvcr, w..= 
changed from Cr.n:irj.>I Coih' av to Christ (.'liurch, and it 
^'■as not entirely Mcntifi-cl with Wol-vv s glory. He 
college at Ipssricii fell into abjy.'.nco. 

"Wolsev's dcri-mi f-r t a.-dina! Co’iea'c was on a mag- 
uificeat Scale. He devi-ed a larct*; c'r'wt .'’irrotin'icd 
a clokter, nith a sparlou- dining-i.-Jl on one .ride. He 
, was the first i-ildh-.- -rh;..}. he took in }a.r.h r 

this fact is signif cant o; hk idea o: academic kre-^ p 
conceived a colleae as an orxar.i'; s-c-ciety of men krirg 

10 cocuaem ar * h- -v ^ n-taar aa - en- 

pressing a por-erfnl }yAv o: opinion. Conc'^n-g- — 


locked and 


tfS * , 


p-'cee o: 
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dinal projected a college and lias built a tavern.” They 
did not understand that Wolsey was not merely adding 
to the number of Oxford colleges, but was creating a 
society which should dominate the Universitj'’, and be 
the centre of a new intellectual movement. For this 
purpose Wolsey devised a foundation which should be at 
once ecclesiastical and civil, and should set forward his 
own conception of the relations between the Church and 
the intellectual and social life of the nation. His founda- 
tion consisted of a dean, sixty canons, six professors, 
forty petty canons, twelve chaplains, twelve clerks, and 
sixteen choristers ; and he proposed to fill it with men 
of his own choice, who would find there a fitting sphere 
for their energies. 

Wolsey was a man well adapted to hold the balance 
betAveen the old and the new learning. He had been 
trained in the theology of the schools, and was a student 
of St. Thomas Aquinas; but he had learned by the 
training of life to understand the new ideas ; he grasped 
their importance, and he foresaAV their triumph. He 
was a friend of the band of English scholars Avho brought 
to Oxford the study of Grreek, and he sympathised Avith 
the intellectual aspirations of Grocyn, Oolet^ More, and 
Erasmus. Perhaps he rather sympathised than under- 
stood ; but his influence Avas cast on their side Avhen the 
opposition to the ncAv learning broke out in the Univer- 
sity and the Trojans Avaged a desperate and at first a 
successful Avar against the Greeks. The more ignorant 
among the clerical teachers objected to any Avidening of 
the old studies, and resented the substitution of biblical 
or patristic theology for the study of the schoolmen. 
They dreaded the effects of the critical method, and AV'crc 
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not reassured ■when Grocyn, in a scnnon at SL PanVs 
Oatlicdral, declared that the writings altrihntcd to 
Dionysius the Arcopagitc were spurious. A wave of 
ohscm-anlism swept over Oxford, and, as Tyndalc puts it, 
"the barking enrs, Dun’s disciples, tlio children of dark- 
ness, raged in every pulpit against Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew.” Wolscy used the king’s authority to robnko 
tho assailants of learning; but the new teachers withdrew 
from Oxford, and Wolscy saw that if tho new learning 
was to make wa)’ it must have a secure footing. Ac- 
cordingl}’’ he set himself to get t.hc universities into his 
power, and in 1517 proposed to found university lecture- 
ships in Oxford. Hitherto the teaching given in the 
universities had been voluntary ; teachers arose ami 
maintained themselves by a process of nalui-al selection. 
Excellent as such a .system m.a}' seem, it did not lead to 
progress, and already the Lady klargarct, Countess of 
jRichraond, Henry VII.’s mother, had adopted the ad- 
vice of Bishop Fi.shcr, .and founded divinity professor- 
ships in tho two universities. Wolsey wished to 
extend this system .and organise an entire staff of 
teachers for tiniversit}'^ purposes. Wc do not know how 
f.ar ho showed his intention, but such w.as his influence 
that Oxford submitted its statutes to him for revision. 
Wolscy’s hands were too full of other work for liim to 
undertake at once so dclic.ato a matter ; but he meant 
undoubtedly to reorganise tho system of university 
education, and for this purpose prevailed on C.ambridge 
also to entrust its statutes to his hands. Ag.ain ho had 
prepared the way for a great undertaking, .and liad dex- 
terously used his position to remove .all obstacles, and pre- 
pare a field for tho work of reconstruction. Again he was 

L 
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prevented from carrying out his designs, and his educa- 
tional reform was never actually made. We can only 
trace his intentions in the fact that he brought to 
Oxford a learned Spaniard, Juan Luis Vives, to lecture 
on rhetoric, and we may infer that he intended to 
provide both universities with a staff of teachers chosen 
from the first scholars of Europe. 

Another matter gives another indication of Wolsey’s 
desire to remove the grievances felt against the Church. 
If the monasteries were survivals of a time when the 
Church discharged the humanitarian duties of societ}^, 
the ecclesiastical courts were in a like manner survivals 
of a time when the civil courts were not yet able to 
deal with many points which concerned the relations 
between man and man, or which regulated individual 
conduct. Thus marriage was a religious ceremony, and 
all questions which arose from the marriage contract 
were decided in the ecclesiastical courts. Similarly wills 
Avere recognised by the Church, as resting on the moral 
basis of mutual confidence, long before the State was pre- 
pared to acknowledge their validity. Besides these 
cases Avhich arose from contract, the Church exercised a 
disciplinary supervision over its members for the good of 
their souls, and to avoid -scandals in a Christian com- 
munity. On all these points the principles of the Church 
had leavened the conceptions of the State, and the civil 
jurisdiction had in many matters overtaken the ecclesias- 
tical. But the clerical courts stood stubbornly upon 
their claim to greater antiquity, and the actiAuty of 
ecclesiastical lawyers found plenty of aa^oi-Ic to do. Dis- 
ciplinary jurisdiction was unduly extended by a class of 
trained officials, and Avas resented by the groAA'iug inde- 
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pcncVcnco of the rising niifldlo class. No donlifc the 
ecclesiastical couvfvS ncotled reform, hut. the clinicnllics in 
the \vay of reforming legal procedure are alw.ay.s great.. 
AVolscy faced tiie problem in a way which is mo.st. 
characteristic of hi.s .statc.smanship. Ho strove to bring 
the question to maturity for solution by getting the 
control of the ccclcsia-stical courts into hi.s own hands. 
For this purpose he used his exceptional position as 
Papal Legate, and instituted a legatinc court which should 
supersede the ordinary jurisdiction. Naturally enough 
this brought him into collision wit h Archbishop Warham, 
and his fall prevented him from developing his policy. 
His attempt only left the ccclesiastic.al courts in worse 
confusion, and added to the strength of the oppo- 
sition, which soon robbed them of mo.st of their poAvers. 
It added also to Wolscy’s unpopularity, and gave a 
shadow of justice to the unworthy means Avhich wore 
used for his destruction. 

In fact, wherever Ave look, aa'c see that in domestic 
aflairs Wolsey had a clear conception of the objects to be 
immediately pursued bj^ a conservatiAm reformer. But a 
conserA'atiA'o reformer raises as much hostility as does a 
revolutionist, for the mass of men arc not sufficiently 
foreseeing or sufficiently disinterested Avillingly to abandon 
profitable abuses. They feel less animosity against 
the open enemy aa'Iio aims aAmAA'cdlj'^ at their destruction, 
than against the seeming friends AAdio AA'OiAld deprive 
them of what they consider to be their rights. The 
clergy submitted more readily to the abolition of their 
privileges bjr the king than they Avould have submitted 
to a reform at the hands of Wolsey. They could under- 
stand the one; they could not understand the other. 
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This was natural, for Wolsey had no lofty principles 
to set before them ; he had only the wisdom of a keen- 
sighted statesman, who read the signs of the times. 
Indeed he did not waste his time in trying to persuade 
others to see with his eyes. He could not have ventured 
to speak out and say that the Church must choose between 
the tender mercies of the royal power and submission to 
the discretion of one who, standing between the king 
and the Pope, was prepared to throw a semblance of 
ecclesiastical recognition over reforms which were inevit- 
able. It is clear that Wolsey was working for the one 
possible compromise, and he hoped to effect it by his own 
dexterity. Secure of the royal favour, secure through his 
political importance of the papal acquiescence in the use 
which he made of his legatine power, standing forward 
as the chief ecclesiastic in England, he aimed at accom- 
plishing such reforms as would have brought into har- 
mony the relations between C.\m’ch and State. He did 
not hope to do this by persuasion, but by j)ower, and had 
taken steps to lay his hand cautiously on different parts 
of the ecclesiastical organisation. With this idea before 
him we may safely acquit Wolsey of any undue ambition 
for the papal office ; he doubted whether his influence 
would be increased or not by its possession. 

In everything that Wolsey did he played for the 
highest stalces, and risked all upon the hope of ultimate 
success. He trusted to jxistify himself in the long-run, 
and was heedless of the opposition which he called forth. 
Eesting solely upon the royal favour, he did not try to 
conciliate, nor did he pause to explain. Men could not 
understand his ends, but they profoimdly disliked his 
means. The suppression of small monasteries, which 
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might 1)0 useless but served lo provide for 3'ouuger sous 
or clcpcudanls of countiy families, was very unpopular, 
as coming from a cardinal who enjoyed the revenues of 
many ecclesiastical ofiices whoso duties he did not dis- 
charge. The setting up of a logatinc court was hateful 
to the national sentiment of Englishmen, who saw in it 
only another engine of ecclesiastical oj^pression. The 
pompandmagTiiliccnco wherewith Wolsey asserted a great- 
iiess which he mainly valued as a mcjvns of doing his 
country service, was resented as the vulgar arrogance of 
an upstart. Wolscy’s ideas were too great to pa}' any 
heed to the prejudices of Engli.shmcn which, after all, 
have determined the success of all English ministers, and 
which no English statesman has over been powerful 
enough to disregard. 



OHAPTEE IX 


THE king’s divorce 
1627-1529 

If Wolsey hoped that the peace with France, which he 
had so successfully concluded in the beginning of 1527, 
would enable him to reassert England’s influence on the 
Continent, and would give him an opportunity for the 
work of domestic reform, he was sorely disappointed. A 
new matter arose, not entirely unexpected, but, which 
widened into unexpected issues, and consumed Wolsey’s 
energies till it led to his fall. The project of the king’s 
divorce was suddenly mooted; and this personal matter, 
before it was ripe for settlement, graduallj'’ drew into its 
sphere all the questions concerning England’s foreign 
and domestic policy which Wolsey’s statesmanship had 
been trying to solve by wise and ivell-considered means. 
Wolsey had been gathering into his hands the thi'cads of 
a complicated policy, each one of which required dex- 
terous handling, in accordance with a great design. He 
found himself suddenly called upon to act j^i’Ccipitately 
for the accomplishment of a small matter, which brought 
all the difficulties of his position prominently forward, 
and gave him no time for that skilful dijflomacy in 
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which he excelled. Moreover, when the project was 
started neither Henry nor Wolsey could have foreseen 
the complications which Avould arise ; still less could 
Wolsey have known the obstinacy which the faintest 
opposition to the royal will would develop in the king, 
or the extent to which he could persuade himself that 
the satisfaction of the royal pleasure was the sole purpose 
of the existence of the poAver of the State. At first 
Henry had sympathised Avith Wolsey ’s far-reaching 
schemes. Latterly he had at all events been Avilling to 
alloAv' Wolsey to have his own Avay on the Avhole. The 
time came Avhen he showed himself a hard taskmaster, 
and demanded that Wolsey should at all costs satisfy his 
personal desires in a matter Avhich he persuaded himself 
Avas all-important to the nation at large. 

VieAved according to the general notions of the time, 
there Avas nothing very surprising in the fact that Henry 
VIII. should wish for a divorce. Eoyal marriages were 
made and immade from motives of expediency ; it Avas 
only a question of obtaining a decent plea. The sons 
of Katharine had died in infancy, and Mary Avas the only 
heir of the English throne ; it Avas a matter of importance 
to the future of England that the succession to the 
throne should be clearly established. If Henry had 
remained attached to his Avife this consideration Avould 
not have been put forward ; but Henry was never famed 
for constancy. He was in the prime of life, Avhile 
Katharine was over forty. He had developed in char- 
acter, not for the better, Avhile she remained true to the 
narroAv traditions of her early training. She Avas an 
excellent houscAvife, conscientious, decorous, and capable ; 
but she Avas devoted to the political interests of Spain, 
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and admired her nephew Charles. While the imperial 
alliance was warmly pursued by Henry she was 
happy; when Henry’s zeal for Charles began to 
fade she felt offended, and was not judicious in the 
display of her political bias. Henry was more and more 
annoyed by his wife’s discontent, and the breach between 
them rapidly widened. When Henry brolce with 
Charles and allied himself with France he seems to 
have felt that his domestic peace was at an end, and he 
was not the man to shrink from the effort to re-establish 
it upon another basis. 

Perhaps none of these considerations would have 
moved Henry to take prompt action if his deshes 
had not been kindled by a new object of his affection. 
He had not been a faithful husband, and Katharine seems 
to have been indulgent to his infidelities. In the course 
of 1626 he was captivated by the charms of Anne Boleyn, 
as he had formerly been captivated by her sister Mary. 
But Anne had learned that the king was fickle, and she 
resolved that she Avould not be so easily won as to be 
lightly abandoned. She skilfully managed to make her- 
self agreeable to the king till his passion for her beccame 
so violent that he was prepared to accept her terms and 
make her his lawful 'wife. 

Wolsey was not in favour of this plan ; but he was 
not opposed to getting rid of the political influence 
of Katharine, and he believed that the king’s fancy 
for Anne Boleyn would rapidly pass aAvay. Whatever 
his O'wn personal opinion might be, lie did not venture 
to gainsay the king in a matter on which he was resolved, 
and he lent himself to be an instrument in a matter 
which involved him in measures which became more and 
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more discreditable. The first idea of the king was to 
declare Iris marriage ■with Katharine unlawful, on the 
ground that she bad previously been bis brother’s wife j 
but be was cognisant of that when be married ber and 
bad appbed for a papal dispensation to remedy that 
source of invalidity. Doubtless some plea might be 
discovered to enable the Pope to set aside the dispensa- 
tion granted by bis predecessor. But ivbatever technical 
grounds might be used to justify the Pope’s decision in 
the king’s favour, the Pope could not be expected to act 
in such a manner as to offend the Powers of Europe and 
shock the moral sense of Englishmen. Wolsey did not 
hide from himself that there were three hindrances in 
the way of legalising the king’s divorce. The opinion 
of England was not in its favour ; Charles V. was likely 
to resent the affront which it would put upon his aunt, 
and the Pope could not afford to alienate one who was 
becoming all-powerful in Italy that he might win the 
distant friendship of the English lung ; Francis I. had 
just made a treaty with Henry VIIL, by which the hand 
of Mary had been promised to his son, and he was not 
likely to wish to see Mary declared to be illegitimate. 
These were serious elements of opposition, which it 
would require considerable skill to overcome. 

The first measure which suggested itself to Henry and 
Wolsey was to put the lung’s plea into shape, and endorse 
it with the authority of the English Church. For this 
purpose a suit was secretly instituted against the king 
in Wolsey’s legatine court, Henry was solemnly in- 
formed that a complaint had been made to Wolsey, as 
censor of public morals, that he had cohabited for 
eighteen years with his brother’s wife. Henry consented 
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that Archbishop Warham should he joined with AVolsey 
as assessor, and named a proctor who should plead his 
cause. Three sessions of this court were held “with the 
profoundest secrecy in May; but in spite of all the 
attempts at secrecy the imperial ambassador discovered 
what was going on. The object of this procedure seems 
to have been to produce a sentence from the legate’s 
court in England which should be confirmed by the 
Pope without right of appeal. If the Pope had been 
a free agent he might conceivably have adopted tliis 
course ; but the news soon reached England that Eorae 
had been sacked by Bourbon, and that the Pope was 
trembling before Charles V. In this ton of afl'airs it 
Avas useless to proceed farther on the supposition that 
he Avould unhesitatingly comply Avith the Avishes of 
Henry and Wolsey. A court sitting in secret would 
have no influence on English opinion, and Wolsey pro- 
posed that its sittings should be suspended, and the 
opinions of the English bishops be taken as a means of 
educating public opinion. 

But Katharine had been informed of the king’s inten- 
tions concerning her, and showed a purpose of defending 
her rights. It Avould be very awkAAmrd if she Avere the 
first to make the matter public, and Avere to appeal to 
the Pope or her kinsman Charles. The question Avould 
then become a political question, and Henry Avas not 
prepared Avith allies. So on 22d June the Idng broached 
his difficulties to Katharine. He told her of his scruples, 
and of his intentions of submitting them to the deci- 
sion of canonists and theologians ; meanAvhilc they had 
better live apart. Katharine burst into tears, and tlio 
king vaguely tried to assure her that all Avas being done 
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for the best, and begged her to keep the matter secret. 
His only object was to prevent her from taking any 
open steps till be bad assured himself of the countenance 
of the French Icing to his plans. For this purpose 
Wolsey was sent on an embassy, ostensibly to settle 
some questions raised by the French treaty, really to 
concert with Francis I. a scheme for bringing to bear 
upon the Pope a pressure which should be strong enough 
to counteract the influence of Charles V. So, on 3d July, 
Wolsey left London on his last diplomatic mission. Men 
who saw "Wolsey set out with more than his accustomed 
state, escorted by nine hundred horsemen, thought, doubt- 
less, that the cardinal’s greatness was as high as ever ; 
but those who watched more closely saw him in the 
splendid ceremonial of the Church of Canterbury “ weep 
very tenderly,” for his mind was ill at ease. He must 
have felt that he was going to use his talents for a bad 
end, and that all patriotism and nobility had vanished 
from his aim. On his way to Dover he had a conference 
Avith Archbishop Warham, whom he instructed about 
the conduct to be observed towards the queen. Then 
at Eochester he sounded Bishop Fisher, the most holy 
and upright of the English bishops, who had already 
been asked by Katharine to give her counsel, though 
she had not ventured to teU him what was the subject 
on which she Avished for his advice. So Wolsey told 
his own story; that the king’s conscience was dis- 
quiet, and that he wished to have his scruples set at 
rest by the opinions of learned men. He represented 
that Katharine by her hastiness was throwing difficulties 
in the way of the king’s considerate procedure, and 
threatened to publish the matter, and so create an open 
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scandal. Fisher believed Wolsey’s tale, and was beguiled 
into a belief of the king’s good intentions, which 
the queen could not understand. About the validity of 
Henry’s marriage Wolsey could not get from Fisher an 
opinion contrary to the authority of a papal dispensa- 
tion; but he contrived to alienate Fisher from sym- 
pathy with Katharine, and so left the queen without a 
friend while he proceeded to machinate against her in 
France. 

We have from one of Wolsey’s attendants, George 
Cavendish, his gentleman - usher, a full account of 
Wolsey’s journey in France. On one point he gives 
us valuable insight into Wolsey’s character where 
Wolsey has been much misrepresented. He tells us 
how at Calais he summoned his attendants and ad- 
dressed them about their behaviour. He explained 
that the services which he required from them were not 
personal but ofBcial, and his words were those of a 
statesman who understood, but did not over-estimate, the 
value of external things. “Ye shall understand,” he 
said, “that the king’s majesty, upon certain weighty 
considerations, hath for the more advancement of his 
royal dignity assigned me in this journey to be his 
lieutenant-general, and what reverence belongeth to the 
same I will tell you. That for my part I must, by 
virtue of my commission of lieutenantship, assume and 
take upon me, in aU honours and degrees, to have all 
such service and reverence as to his highness’s presence 
is meet and due, and nothing thereof to be neglected or 
omitted by me that to his royal estate is appurtenant. 
And for my part, ye shall see me that I will not omit 
one jot thereof.” Then ho added some wise advice 
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about the courtesies to bo observed in their intercourse 
■with tho French. 

"When matters of etiquette had thus been an’augcd, 
Wolsoy rode out of Calais on 22d July, and pursued his 
journey to Abbeville, ■wlici-o he .awaited tho arrival of 
Francis I. at Amiens. On 4th A\igust he entered Amiens, 
and was received with royal honours. His interviews 
with Francis and the queen-mother were most satis- 
factory on matters of general policy : tho English 
alliance Avas firmly accepted, and all questions between 
the two Crowns were in a fair w.ay towards settlement, 
Wolsey waited till the political alliance was firmly es- 
tablished before he bro.achcd the personal matter of the 
divorce, Mcanudnle ho meditated on the schemes which 
might be pursued by tho allied kings to s.atisfy 
Henry’s desires. He proposed that they should join in 
demanding from Charles Y. that he should restore the 
Pope’s independence, in tho hope that tho Pope Avhen 
freed from constraint would be nailing to show his 
gratitude bj' compljdng rvith Henry’s demands. If 
they failed in procuring the Pope’s release, they should 
declare the papal power to be in abeyance, and summon 
the cardinals to meet at AAu'gnon, whei'e, under Wolscy’s 
presidency, they should transact such business as the 
Pope in his captivity was unable to disch.arge. 

Either of these methods was technically decorous; 
but they did not much commend themselves to Henr3' 
Pin., whose passion for Anne Boleyn daily increased, 
and who Avas impatient of any procedure that inA'olved 
delay. So Henry listened coldly to W olsey’s proposals 
for a “sure, honoirrable, and safe” termination of the 
“Idng’.s matter,”- as the divorce Avas noAV called; he 
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wished for a “ good and brief conclusion,” and gave ear 
to the advice of Anne Boleyn and her friends. It was 
easy for them to point out that Wolsey was an old- 
fashioned statesman, full of prejudice where the Church 
was concerned. They urged that the king could do 
better for himself, and could deal more expeditiously 
with the Pope than could a churchman who was bound 
to adopt a humble attitude towards his ecclesiastical 
superior. So Henry determined to take the matter 
into his own hands, and send his secretary Knight to 
negotiate with the Pope without Wolsey’s intervention. 

Wolsey, meanwhile, in ignorance of the King’s inten- 
tions, but distressed at the difficulties which he foresaw, 
followed the French Court to Compiegne, where he 
divided his time between diplomatic conflicts, festivities, 
and the despatch of business. One morning, Cavendish 
tells us, “ He rose early about four of the clock, sitting 
down to write letters into England unto the Icing, com- 
manding one of his chaplains to prepare him to mass, 
insomuch that the said chaplain stood revested until 
four of the clock at afternoon; all which season my 
lord never rose once even to eat any meat, but continu- 
ally wrote his letters, ^vith his own hands, having all 
that time his nightcap and kerchief on his head. And 
about the hour of four of the clock, at afternoon, he 
made an end of writing, and commanded one Christoiffier 
Gunner, the Icing’s servant, to prepare him without 
delay to ride empost into England with his letters, 
whom he despatched awa37- or ever he drank. And tliat 
done he went to mass, and said his other divine service 
vdth his chaplain, as he was accustomed to do ; and then 
went - straight into a garden ; and after he had walked 
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the space of an hour oi’ more, and said his evensong, ho 
went to dinner and supper all at once ; and making a 
small repast, ho went to his bed, to take his rest for the 
night.” 

While Wolsoy was thus labouring in this thorny 
matter, he received a visit from Knight on his way to 
Rome. Knight’s instructions were to demand from the 
Pope a dispensation for Henry to marry again before 
the divorce from Katharine had been pronounced ; fail- 
ing this, to marrj'^ immediate^ after his marriage with 
Katharine was declared invalid. Further, he was to 
ask the Pope to issue a bull delegating his spiritual 
authority to Cardinal AVolscy during his captiv^t3^ No 
doubt this was an expeditious waj’^ to cut existing diffi- 
culties ; but it was too expeditious to suit the traditions 
of the Papal Court. Its obvious clumsiness showed that 
it was not the Avork of Wolsey’s hand ; and it was 
imwise for the Icing to inform the Pope that lie ivas 
trying to act Avithout Wolsey’s Icnowledge. 

Though AVolsey was left in ignorance of the nature 
of Kjiight’s instructions, he could not but suspect that 
the king was acting Avithout his full knowledge. He 
finished his work at Compiegne and returned to England 
at the end of September. He at once repaired to the 
Court at Richmond, and sent to tell the Icing of his 
arrival. Hitherto the king had abvays retired to a 
private room Avhen he received the cardinal alone. 
Now Anne Boleyn Avas Avith the Icing in the great 
hall, and scarcely had Wolsey’s message been delivered 
than she broke in, “Where else should the cardinal 
come than here \vhere the Icing isl” The king con- 
firmed her command, and Wolsey found himself ushered 
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into the hall, where Henry sat amusing himself with 
Anne and his favourites. Serious talk was out of the 
question. Wolsey was no longer first in the king’s 
confidence. He went away feeling that Anne Boleyn 
was his political rival, whom he could only overcome by 
serving better than she could serve herself. -Henceforth 
he had two masters instead of one, and he did not deceive 
himself that the continuance of his power depended 
solely on his usefulness in the matter of the divorce. 

As Wolsey showed himself compliant, Anne Boleyn 
treated him graciously while she waited to hear the 
result of Knight’s mission to Borne, It was not easy 
for him to enter the city, which was in possession of the 
Spaniards, and when he entered it he could not hold 
any personal communication with Clement VII, who was 
shut up in the Castle of St. Angelo. On 9th December 
Clement escaped to Orvieto, where Knight soon joined 
him, and showed his incapacity for the work which had 
been confided to him by revealing to the papal officials 
the whole details of the matter, which he ought to 
have kept secret. Clement saw at once the value of 
Henry’s conscientious scruples, and learned that ho was 
moved solely by a desire to marry Anne Boleyn, a 
connection which could not be excused by any paramount 
reasons of political expediency. However anxious the 
Pope might be to oblige the English king, there were 
limits to his complacency, and Knight had not the wits 
to cast a fair appearance over a disgraceful matter. Yet 
Clement did not ■wish to offend Henry by refusing 
his request at once. The demand for a dispensation 
empowering the king to marry at once had already 
been dropped at Wolsey’s instance, Knight carried 
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•with him a form of ilispcnsalion nllowiiip Henry to 
marry as soon ns his marriage with Katharine rvns dis- 
solved. Tills form ■was amcndcil hy otic of the car- 
dinals, and -^v.as signed hj’ the Pope. Knight started 
back to England, convinced that ho had done his business 
excellently, and was bearing to the Icing the permission 
wdiich he desired. 

When the documents were placed in Wolsc3''s Iiands 
he saw at once that thej’ were worthless. What Henry 
wanted was permission for Wolsc.v to dcciilc the ques- 
tion in the Pope’s behalf, and permission for liimself to 
act at once as .soon as Wolsc}' s decision was pronounced. 
Tlie documents which ho received did not bar Katha- 
rine’s right of appeal; consequent!}' Wolscy’s decision 
would bo of no efiect, and the king could not lawfully 
marry ag.ain pending the appeal. In fact, the Pope 
reserved the entire decision of the matter in his omi 
liand. 

It Avas a sm.all matter for Wolscy to triumph OA’cr a 
man like Knight ; hut Knight’s failure .shoAved Henry 
and Anne Boleyn that tlicj* must put their confidence in 
Wolsey after all. So in February 1.528 Wolscy liad to 
begin again from the beginning, and liad to xmdo the 
mischief Avhicli Knight’s bungling had made. Ho chose 
as his agents his secretary, Stcidien Gardinei', and 
Edward Foxe, one of the king’s chaplains. They wci’O 
instructed to ask that the Pope would join Avith Wolscy 
some special legate, and give them poAver to pronounce a 
final judgment. For this purpose they Avoro to plead 
Henry’s cause Avith all earnestness, and say that the Icing 
Avas moved only hy the scruples of his conscience; at the 
same time they were to praise the virtues of Anne 
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Boleyn, and say that the king was solely moved by con- 
siderations of his duty to his country in his desire to 
marry her. Further, they were to insist on the dis- 
honour which would he done to the Holy See if the 
Pope, through fear of Charles V., were to refuse to do 
justice. If the king could not obtain justice from the 
Pope he would be compelled to seek it elsewhere, and 
live outside the laws of Holy Church ; and however re- 
luctant, he would be driven to this for the quiet of his 
conscience. 

Truly these pleas were sorely contradictory. Henry 
was ready to acknowledge to the fullest extent the papal 
power of granting dispensations, and Avas ready to sub- 
mit to the justice of the Pope as the highest justice upon 
earth. But this was solely on condition that the Pope 
gave decision according to his wishes. He regarded the 
Papacy as an excellent institution so long as it was on 
his own side. If it refused to see the justice of his 
pleas, then he fell back as strenuously as did Luther on 
the necessity of satisfying his OAvn conscience, and to do 
so he was ready, if need were, to break with the Church. 
Truly the movement in Germany had affected public 
opinion more than Avas supposed when Wolsey could 
hold such language to the Pope. He did not know what 
a terrible reality that curious conscience of Henry Avould 
become. His words were a truer prophecy than he 
dreamed. 

HoAvever, this line of argument was stubbornly pur- 
sued by Gardiner eA’^en in the Pope’s presence. Clement 
at OrAueto aa-^us not surrounded by the pomp and 
splendour customary to his oj0Bcc. The English enA'oys 
found him in a little room, seated on a Avooden ])encli 
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■which ■'ft'as covered v'ilh “an old coverlet not •worth 
twenty pence.” But he did not .‘jcc liis way to a restora- 
tion of hi.s dignity hy an unhc.'sitating compliance witli 
the demands of the English king; on the other hand, 
the mere fact that Ins fortunes hatl sunk so low de- 
manded greater circumspection. , He was not likely to 
escape from dependence on Chnrlc.s V, hy making him- 
self the tool of Franci.s 1. and Henry Vlll.j such a pro- 
ceeding would only lead to the entire de.struction of the 
papal authority. Its restoration must he achieved by 
holding the balance between the opposing Powens of 
Europe, and Hour}' YIII.’s desire for a divorce g.avc the 
Pope an oj)porfcunity of showing that lie was still a per- 
sonage of some importance. Dynastic questions still 
depended on his decree, and ho could use lTenry’.s 
application as a means of showing Charles that he 
had something to fear from the Pajiacy, and that it 
was his policy to make the Papacy friendly to himself. 
So Clement resolved to adopt a congenial course of 
temporising, in the hope that he might see his advantage 
in some turn of affairs. No doubt ho thought that 
Henry’s matter would soon settle itself ; either his passion 
for Anno Bolcj-n would pass away, or ho would make 
her his mistress. The stabbomness of Henry, his strange 
hold upon formal morality while pursuing an immoral 
course of conduct, his imperious self-will, which grew by 
opposition — these were incalculable elements which might 
have upset the plans of wiser men than Clement VIL 
So the Pope acted the part of the good simple man 
who wishes to do what is right. He lamented his own 
ignorance, and proposed to consult those who were more 
learned in canon law than himself. When Gardiner 
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said that England ashed nothing but justice, and if it 
were refused would he driven to think that God had taken 
away from the Holy See the key of knowledge, and 
would begin to adopt the opinion of those who thought 
that pontifical laws, which were not clear to the 
Pope himself, might well he committed to the flames, 
Clement sighed, and suggested a compromise. . Then he 
added, with a smile, that though canonists said “the 
Pope has all laws in the cabinet of his breast,” yet God 
had not given him the key to open that cabinet ; he 
could only consult his cardinals. 

Gardiner’s outspoken remonstrances were useless 
against one who pleaded an amiable incompetence. 
Against the churnings of Henry’s conscience Clement 
set up the churnings of his own conscience, and no 
one could gainsay the Pope’s right to a conscience as 
much as the English king. After pursuing this course 
during the month of March the Pope at length with 
sighs and tears devised a compromise, in which heieared 
that he had outstepped the bounds of discretion. He 
accepted one of the documents which the English envoys 
had brought, the permission for the king to marry whom 
he would as soon as his marriage with Katharine had 
been dissolved. He altered the terms of the other 
document, which provided for the appointment of a com- 
mission with plenary powers to pronounce on the validity 
of the Icing’s marriage ; he granted the commission, but 
did not give it plenary power ; at the same time he chose 
as the commissioner who was to sit with Wolsej'' Cardinal 
Campeggio, who was the protector of England in the 
Papal Court, and who was rewarded for his seiwices by 
holding the bishopric of Hereford. In this way ho 
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sho'wed every mark of goodwill to Henry sliort of ac- 
quiescing entirely in the procedure which he proposed ; 
but he kept the final decision of the matter in his o^vn 
hands. 

Gardiner was not wholly pleased with this result of 
his skill and firmness : after all his efibrts to obtain a 
definite solution the Pope had managed to escape from 
giving any binding promise. Still, Poxe put a good 
face on Gardiner’s exploits when he returned to England 
in the end of April. Henry and Anne Boleyn were 
delighted, and Wolsey, though he was more dissatisfied 
than Gardiner, thought it best to be hopeful. He tried 
to bind the Pope more firmly, and instructed Gardiner 
to press that the law relating to Henry’s case should be 
laid down in a papal decretal, so that the legates should 
only have to determine the question of fact ; this decretal 
he promised to keep entirely secret; besides this, he urged 
that there should be no delay in sending Campeggio. 

During these months of expectancy Wolsey conde- 
scended to ingratiate himself with Anne Boleyn, who had 
become a political personage of the first importance. 
Anne was sure of Wolsey’s devotion to her interests so 
long as they were also the king’s, and could not dispense 
with Wolsey’s skill. So she was kindly, and wrote 
friendly letters to Wolsey, and asked for little gifts of 
tunny-fish and shrimps. The English Court again 
resembled an amiable family party, whose members 
were all of one mind. In the course of the summer 
they were all thrown into terror by an outbreak 
of the “Sweating Siclmess,” which devastated the 
country. Anne Boleyn was attacked, though not 
severely ; and Henry showed that his devotion to her 
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did not proceed to tlie length of risking his own precious 
life for her sake. He fled to Waltham, and Anne was 
left with her father j Henry protested by letter his un- 
alterable afiection, but kept out of harm’s way till all 
risk of infection was past. At the same time he showed 
great solicitude for Wolsey’s health, as did also Anne 
Boleyn, It seemed as though Wolsey were never more 
useful or more highly esteemed. 

Yet, strangely enough, this outbreak of the plague 
drew upon Wolsey the most significant lesson which he 
had yet received of his own real position and of Henry’s 
resoluteness to brook no check upon his royal vdll. 
Amongst others who perished in the sickness was the 
Abbess of Wilton, and Anne Boleyn wished that the 
vacant ofiice should be giv^n to one of the nuns of the 
abbey, Eleanor sister of William Carey, who had 

married Anne’s sist^^-;?Iary, Wolsey was infonned of 
the wishes of Anne and of ^ the king on this point; but 
on examination found that Eleanor’s life and character 
were not such as to fit her for the office. He therefore 
proposed to confer it on the prioress, Isabella Jordan. 
It would seem, however, that Eleanor’s friends were 
determined to efface in some degree the scandal which 
their unwise haste had occasione^tdP^ retaliated 
by spreading reports injurious Y3j;;;tA3oiiCharacter of the 
prioress. Wolsey did not believe'^iC^a reports; but 
Amne Boleyn and the king agreed that if their nominee 
was to be set aside, the cardinal’s nominee should bo set 
aside like-wise, and Wolsey was informed of tlie Idngs 
decision. Perhaps Wolsey failed to imderstand the 
secret motives which were at work ; perhaps he had so 
far committed himself before recei-nng the Idng’s mes- 
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sage that he could not •well go hack j perhaps he consci- 
entiously did what he thought right. Anyhow, he 
appointed Isabella Jordan, and sent her appointment to 
the king for confirmation ; further, he gave as his excuse 
that he had not understood the king’s will in the matter. 

To his extreme surprise and mortification the king 
took the opportunity thus afforded of reading him a 
lecture on his presumption, and reminding him that he 
was expected to render implicit obedience. Matters 
were no longer arranged between Henry and Wolsey 
alone ; Anne Bole3na was a third party, and the king’s 
pride was engaged in shoudng her that his word was 
law. When Henry took his pen in hand he assumed 
the mantle of royal dignity, and he now gave Wolsey a 
sample of the royal way of putting things which was so 
effectual in his later dealings with his Parliament. He 
began by assuring Wolsey that the great love he bore 
him led him to apply the maxim, “Whom I love I 
'chasten he spoke therefore not in displeasure but for 
Wolsey's good. He could not but be displeased that 
Wolsey had acted contrary to his orders ; he was the 
more displeased that Wolsey had pleaded ignorance as 
an excuse for his disobedience. He overwhelmed him 
with quotations from his letters on the subject, and went 
on, “All, my lord, it is a double offence both to do ill 
and colour it too ; but -vvith men that have wit it cannot be 
accepted so. Wherefore, good my lord, use no more that 
way with me, for there is no man living that more hateth 
it.” He then went on to tell Wolsey that there were many 
rumours current about the means which he was employ- 
ing to raise money from religious houses for the founda- 
tion of his new colleges; he told him this because “I 
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dare be bolder Avitli you than many that mumble it 
abroad.” He sho-vved that he had not forgotten the 
refusal of the monasteries to help in the Amicable 
Grant : why should they now give money to Wolsey un- 
less they had some interested motive in doing so ? He 
advised Wolsey to look closely into the matter, and 
ended, “ I pray you, my lord, think not that it is upon 
any displeasure that I write this unto you. For surely 
it is for my discharge afore God, being in the room that 
I am in j and secondly, for the great ^eal I bear unto 
you, not undeserved on your behalf. Wherefore, I 
pray you, take it so ; and I assure you, your fault 
acknowledged, there shall remain in me no spark of dis- 
pleasure; trusting hereafter you shall recompense that 
■with a thing much more acceptable to me.” 

This letter came upon Wolsey as a sudden revelation 
of his true position. It showed him the reality of all the 
vague doubts and fears which he had for some time been 
striving to put from him. He was crushed into abject- 
ness, which he did not even strive to conceal from others. 
He took the immediate matters of complaint seriously 
to heart, and wished to annul the appointment of Isa- 
bella Jordan, which the king ruled to be unnecessary; 
on that point he was satisfied with having asserted a 
principle. But he advised Wolsey to receive no more 
gifts for his colleges from religious houses, and Wolsey 
promised not to do so. Thereby I trust, nor by any 
other thing hereafter unlawfully taken, your poor 
cardinal’s conscience shall not be spotted, encumbered, 
or entangled; purposing, with God’s help and your 
gracious favour, so to order the rest of my poor life that 
it shall appear to your Highness that I love and dread 
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God fnul niso your 2\Iajc5ty.” Tin’s wus a laiuontablo 
prostration of the moral authority of the chief churclnnnn 
in England before the king, and showed Wolsey’s wcalc* 
ness, lie knew that he had not demeaned himself as 
befitted his priestly oflico ; and though ho may have felt 
that no man in England had less right than the king to 
reprove his conduct on moral grounds, still he could not 
plead that he was above reproach. In the particular 
matter of which he was accused — extorting money from 
the religious lionscs in return for immunities granted in 
virtue of his logatinc power — there is no evidence that 
Wolscy was guilty. But lie could not s.a}' that ho had a 
conscience void of olTcncc; ho had acted thronghont his 
career ns a statesman and a man of the world. If the 
king chose to hold him up to moral reprobation he 
had no valid defence to oiVer. lie had disregarded the 
criticisms of other.? that he might servo the king more 
faithfully ; but if the king took upon himself the oflicc 
of critic he liad nothing to urge. It was because Henry 
had taken the measure of churchmen such as Wolscy 
that ho ventured in later times to liold such lofty lan- 
guage in addressingthcclergy. Henry was always superior 
to the weakness of imagining tliat his own conduct 
needed any defence, or his omi motives any justification. 

Wolsej’’, though forgiven with royal graciousness, 
was profoundlj’’ depressed, and could nob recover his 
sense of seciuaty. The future was to him big with 
menaces, and perhaps he looked most sadly upon liis 
designs which yet remained unrealised. He saw that his 
activity must henceforth work in a smaller sphere, and 
that he must make haste to finish what ho liad on hand. 
The ugly business of the divorce looked to him still uglier. 
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Either he would fail in his efforts to move the Pope, 
in which case he lost his hold upon the king at once, or, 
if he succeeded, he saw that the reign of Anne Boleyn 
meant the end of his o'vvn uncontested influence. The 
king’s letter was at least significant of' that : he would 
never have raised a question about so trivial a matter if 
he had not wished to justify his absolute power in the 
eyes of one who was to him all-important. 

So Wolsey faced the future; he put his aspirations 
on a lower level, and wished only to garner certainly 
some of the fruits of his life-long labour. He told the 
French ambassador, Du Bellay, “ that if God permitted 
him to see the hatred of these two nations (France and 
England) extinguished, and firm amity established, as 
he hopes it will shortly be, -with a reform of the laws 
and customs of the country, such as he would effect if 
peace were made, and the succession of the Idngdom 
assured, especially if this marriage took place, and an 
heir male were born of it, he would at once retire, and 
serve God for the rest of his life ; and that, without any 
doubt, on the first honourable occasion he could find, he 
Avould give up politics.” Doubtless AVolsey was genuine 
in these utterances, and felt that he was resigning much 
when he reduced his designs within the limits which he 
here set forth. But limited as they were, they still con- 
tained an entire scheme for the reconstruction of English 
politics. Wolsey’s plans remained complete, however 
much he might be willing to reduce them ; he was in- 
capable of being a mere attendant upon chance. 

For the present he was awaiting with growing anxiety 
the coming of Cardinal Campeggio, which was delayed, 
according to the Pope’s policy of procrastination. Fiist 
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the cardinal had to contend against the difficulties created 
by the disorderly state of Italy ; then he was delayed by 
an attack of the gout, which made his movements slow ; 
and he did not reach London till 8th October. When 
he came he was not prepared to act at once, nor did he 
treat Wolsey as an equal but rather as a subordinate in 
the work of the commission. In fact, Campeggio behaved 
as judge, and Wolsey as the king’s advocate. Cam- 
peggio’s instructions were first to try and persuade the 
king to lay aside his purpose of a divorce. He soon saw 
that this was useless, and Wolsey plainly warned him 
with prophetic instinct. “Most reverend lord, beware 
lest, in like manner as the greater part of Germany, 
owing to the harshness and severity of a certain cardinal, 
has become estranged from the Apostolic See and the 
faith, it should be said that another cardinal has given 
the same occasion to England, with the same result.” 

Failing to shake the king’s determination, the next 
course which Campeggio was ordered to pursue was to 
persuade the queen to comply with the king’s wishes. 
Katharine was still treated with outward respect, but was 
cut off from all friends and advisers, and subjected to a 
secret and galling persecution. StiU she maintained a 
resolute spirit, and withstood the pleadings of Wolsey 
and Campeggio, who urged her to give way and with- 
draw to a monastery, for the quieting of the king’s 
conscience. Katharine replied that there was nothing of 
which his conscience need be afraid, and that she in- 
tended “to live and die in the estate of matrimony to 
which God had called her.” The obstinacy of Katharine 
was as invincible as the obstinacy of Henry ; and Kath- 
arine had right on her side. 
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Nothing remained save for the legates to proceed to 
the trial of the case; and in the trial Campeggio’s 
instructions bade him procrastinate to the utmost in 
hopes the king might give way before the long delay. 
Wolsey had foreseen this possibility when he demanded 
that Oampeggio should bring with him a decretal de- 
fining the law as applicable to the case. This decretal 
Oampeggio was instructed to show the king, but keep in 
his own hands, so that it was useless for Wolsey’s pur- 
pose. His first object was to get hold of this decretal, 
and he wrote urgently to the Pope asking that it should 
be delivered into the king’s hands, and shown to the 
Privy Council. “Without the Pope’s compliance,” he 
sadly wrote, “I cannot bear up against this storm.” But 
Clement VII. felt that he was more dependent on Ohailos 
V. than on Henry VIII., and declared that he had granted 
the decretal merely to be shoivn to the Icing and then 
burned ; he had never consented that it be shown to the 
king’s counsellors. When he was further pressed he 
tossed his arms and said, with great agitation, “I do 
consider the ruin that hangs over me ; I repent what I 
have done. If heresies arise, is it my fault 1 My con- 
science acquits me. None of you have any reason to 
complain. I have performed my promise, and the Icing 
and the cardinal have never asked anything in my power 
which I have not granted "with the utmost readiness ; but 
I 'svill do no violence to my conscience. Let them, if 
they like, send the legate back again, on the pretext that 
he will not proceed in the cause, and then do as they 
please, proAuded they do not make mo responsible for 
injustice.” 

Here the Pope touched upon a noticeable feature of 
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tlio caso. Homy was boiuid upon a course which 
was neither legally nor moi*ally right, though national 
interests might to some degree bo pleaded in its behalf. 
Ho was, hoAvever, resolved to bo legally and morally 
justified in his ovm eyes and in the eyes of others. Ho 
would not content himself with setting aside the law, 
and leaving it to others to prove him in the -wi’ong. The 
Papal Court was slow to justify him; it would have 
been slower to condemn him. !Most men would have 
been satisfied noth this knowledge, and would have 
acted upon it. But Henry was not only minded to do 
what ho wished, but was resolved that what ho wished 
should be declared absolutely right. Ho was determined 
that there should be no doubt about the legitimacy of 
his children by Anne Boleyn ; and some recognition is 
due to him for not alloudng his desires to overcome his 
patriotism, and leave to England the deplorable legacy 
of a disputed succession. As a man, Henry did not 
strive to subject his desires to the law of right ; as a 
king, he was bent upon justifying his own caprice so 
that it should not do hurt to his royal office, or oflend 
his duty to his kingdom. Henry sinned, but ho was 
bent on sinning royally, and believed that so he could 
extenuate his sin, 

Not only was Oampeggio ordered not to part with 
the decretal, but he was bidden to destroy it. Mean- 
while a new feature of the case emerged. It became 
known that, besides the bull of dispensation granted to 
Henry VII., an ampler brief had been issued in con- 
firmation of it to Ferdinand of Spain, of which the 
original was contained in the Spanish archives. Henry 
VIII. insisted on its production, in the hopes of destroy- 
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ing it or casting doubts on its authenticity, and new 
negotiations were begun about this brief, which had the 
effect of wasting time and deferring the trial of the 
case. Further, on Clement YII’s return to Eome in 
May he was attacked by illness, and his death was 
reported. Nothing could be done by the legates till 
they were assured of his recovery. 

Meanwhile Henry was groAving more and more im- 
patient, and made it clear to Wolsey that if the pro- 
ceedings did not lead to his divorce all the blame would 
be laid at Wolsey’s door. Anne Bole}^! also began to 
suspect Wolsey’s good intentions towards herself, and 
thought that he was responsible for these repeated delays. 
Wolsey could no longer doubt that his all was staked on 
■ the issue of the trial, which at length began at Blackfriars 
on 18th June 1629. Katharine appeared, and protested 
against the jurisdiction of the court. For the purpose of 
deciding this point it was necessary that both parties 
should appear in person; and on 21st June Henry and 
Katharine both were present. The king demanded 
instant judgment for the easing of his conscience ; 
Katharine first knelt before the king and asked for pity, 
then she appealed to Eome, Avhere only the cause could 
be decided Avithout partiality or suspicion. The legates 
overruled her appeal, and on her non-appearance declared 
her contumacious. 

The summoning of the king and queen Avas merely a 
formal incident in the procedure of the court, but it 
strangely impressed itself upon men’s minds. The long, 
whom they regarded as the fountain of laAV, Avas called 
to plead before one of his own subjects and a foreign 
priest. Apart from any thought of the question at issue, 
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or its rights and MTOUgs, Knglishinon innrvcllccl at tliis 
indignity, and felt that ecclesiastical law was some foreign 
thing which they could not fathom. Ko doubt the im- 
pression then wrought, upon their minds accounts in some 
measure for the ncccptajicc of tlie royal supremacy, ns 
being at least more intelligible tlian the actual working 
of the outworn theory of the supromac}’ of the Po[)C. 

Jloreovcr, the suppliant attitude of Katharine 
aw.akcncd a strong feeling of comiiassion, wliich on 
2Sth June fo\md expression from the \jpright Bishop of 
Eochestcr, John Fisher, who aj)j)eared to plead Katli- 
arine’s cause, and declared himself read}' to follow the 
example of John the Baptist and lay down his life, if 
need be, to maintain the sanctity of matrimony. Others 
followed liis example, and the signs of some dislike to 
the king’s proceedings amongst Engli.dinicu encouraged 
Campeggio to fall hack upon his policj’ of procrastina- 
tion, which the impetuous zeal of Wolscy %va5 striving 
to overcome. 

Henr}’^ grew more and more angry at the signs of 
opposition to liis will wliich met him on every side, and 
Wolscy had to bear the hrmit of the royal wrath, 
Cavendish tells how one day Wolsc}’’ left the king’s 
presence and took his barge. Tlic Bishop of Carlisle, 
who was with him, remarked that the day was hot. 
“ Yea,” quoth mj’’ lord cardinal, “ if ye had been as well 
chafed as I liave been within this liour yo would say it 
was very hot,” He went Jiomo “to his naked bed,” 
where in two hours’ time ho was found by Lord Wilt- 
shire, who brought a message from the king, bidding 
him and Campeggio “ repair unto the queen at Bridewell, 
into her chamber, to persuade lier by their m'sdoms, 
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advising her to surrender the whole matter unto the 
Idng’s hands by her own will and consent, which should 
be much better to her honour than to stand to the trial 
of law and be condemned, which would seem much to 
her' slander and defamation." Wolsej’' vainly complained 
of the folly of the lords of the Council in putting’ such 
fancies into the king’s head : he was bound to rise and 
obey. Sadly he sought Campeggio, and vdth a sense of 
deep humiliation the two judges set out to make another 
attempt to browbeat an accused who had already refused 
to submit to their judicial authority. 

On 23d J uly it was expected that the court would give 
its decision. The king was present in a gallery) and 
after the reading of the pleas his counsel demanded 
judgment. Campeggio rose and declared that as the 
vacation of the Roman courts began at the end of July 
and lasted till October, he must follow that custom, and 
adjourn the sittings of the court for two months. On 
this the Duke of Suffolk slapped the table and exclaimed, 

“ It was never merry in England whilst we had cardinals 
among us,” Wolsey was not the man , to brook an 
insult^ especially from one whom he had greatly benefited. 
“Sir,” he said, “of all men mthin this realm ye have 
least cause to dispraise or be offended at cardinals : for 
if I, a simple cardinal, had not been, you should have 
had at tips present no head upon your shoulders, 
wherein you should have a tongue to make any such 
report of us, who intend you no manner of displeasure.” 

But though Wolsey could still wear a bold face when 
attacked, he knew that the future was hopeless. His, 
enemies were daily gaining gi-ound. His place, as the 
king’s trusted counsellor, was taken by Stephen Gar- 
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diner, whom he had trained, and who was now the 
king’s secretary and Anne Boleyn’s chief agent. The 
old nohles, headed by the Duke of NorfoUc, had made 
common cause with the relations of Anne Boleyn, and 
saw their opportunity of avenging themselves for all the 
slights which Wolsey had put upon them. Henry was 
unwilling to abandon all hopes of his divorce through 
the legatine court, and spared Wolsey for a time; but 
Wolsey knew that the ground was slipping from under 
bim. The Pope resolved to revoke the cause to Eome, 
and recall the powers granted to the legates ; it required 
all Wolsey’s efforts to prevent the issue of a citation to 
Henry to appear before the Roman court. 

Moreover, Wolsey had the additional pang of seeing 
all the fruits of his diplomatic activity abandoned before 
the absorbing interest of this miserable matter of the 
Icing’s domestic life. If there was one object which was 
dear to Wolsey’s heart, it was to secure England’s power 
in Europe by a close alliance with France. For this 
purpose he had made great sacrifices, and he thought 
that he had some claim on Francis L’s gratitude. Yet 
Francis was negotiating for peace with Charles V., and 
a conference was being held at Cambrai between his 
mother Louise and Charles’s aunt Margaret. Wolsey 
sorely longed to be present at that conference and pro- 
tect the interests of England ; but Henry VHI. had no 
interest in such matters, and only regarded Wolsey’s 
wish as a sign that he was lukewarm in his efforts for 
the divorce. Moreover, Francis I. defamed him to the 
English envoy, the Duke of Suffolk, and did his best to 
foster the king’s suspicion of Wolsey’s zeal in “the 
great matter.” He knew that to deprive Henry of his 
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acute adviser was the readiest means of hiding his own 
proceedings. The conference at Cambrai was an aban- 
donment of the methods of diplomacy and a return to 
the old usages of the days of chivalry. Two women 
took connsel together about family affairs, and their 
object was to remove domestic difficnlties. Eeally 
Francis I. was weary of a profitless warfare, and agreed 
to abandon Italy to Charles V. Henry VIII. was ap- 
peased by a transference of the debt of Charles V. to 
the shoulders of Francis I., and this promise of more 
money seems to have satisfied the English king. Early 
in August the peace was signed, and Henry was in- 
cluded in its provisions. If a testimony were needed 
that entirely English diplomacy depended upon Wolsej’', 
it would be found in Henry’s short-sightedness at 
this time. He did not try to infiuence the proceed- 
ings at Cambrai, but alloAved himself to be hoodwinlced 
by Francis I., even in the point about which he was 
most interested. The peace of Cambrai left Charles V. 
supreme in Italy, and restored in name the authority of 
the Pope, which the two sovereigns declared themselves 
resolved to maintain. Its practical result was to make 
the Pope more anxious to please Charles, who was 
now most closely connected with his political interests, 
and to free him from the dread of an alliance between 
Henry and Francis, which might have brought pressure 
to bear upon his action in the divorce. Clement 
had now no special motive for trying to conciliate the 
English king, and it was clear to all Europe that Wolsey 
no longer guided England’s policy. 

It was not only that Wolsey liad failed in the matter 
of the divorce, but his failure had brought to light the 
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Inu' nalwu' of tljo |>o!icy v.iu'ch ho wa'- pur.-uinjr, nnd 
had pliown that il wa'; not adapted to the turn ^vhich 
afiaira were taking ntider (he inlUionce of the king’.*; 
personal do’dre'-'. laid jdanned a con-^'orvativo 

refonn, to \»o cairiod out gradually. Ikiglaud, roapcrt'.’d 
on the Continent, and holding tho hakince hot worn 
Fr.inre and the Ikupiro, was gnidually to as«cr!. ila 
power and iiulopendence hy r-'tting up a .‘Jlrong nion- 
.archy which should oveniwo the I’apaoy, and without 
any formal hreach with pa':! tr.idition':, .<hould renioiUd 
its ccclc-'iactic.al in'-titmiou':, .and jntt its relations to the 
Papacy on a new footing. Henry VI II. had so far 
entered into tho .spirit of ihi.s plan .as to regard tlic 
exi.sting .state of thing.s a.s of little moment, and his 
wishc.s led him to try and anticipate the future. This 
w.as tho most di.«:i.slron.s thing that cotdd Imvo befallen 
Wolscy: it is the danger wlncli hc'cta all attempts at 
conservative reform. It is hard to Ir.dn men in (he 
idc.a.s of future change, and e.\'j)ect them to .submit 
patiently to prc.scnt fetters. Henry hrusqiudy de- 
manded too much from the Pope, .and the Pope in his 
.alarm ofiered too little. Wol.sc}' tried to mediate, hut 
ho was too closely allied, with Henry for the Pope to 
trust him, and when In's object w.as clearly fccu in a 
small matter he w.as deprived of tho moans hy which lie 
hoped to win. lli.s mclliod rvas framed for largo opera- 
tions on a Large field ; it rv.os not suited for the petty 
task which w.as suddonl}:’ impo.sed upon liim. Yet if it 
failed there it w.as sure to bo condemned .altogether, and 
the futiu'C would belong to the more revolutionary forces 
wliicli he bad been trying to hold in cbcclc. 

So in proportion as Wolscy failed about the divorce, 
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the threads of his different hut converging schemes fell 
• from his hands. What was the profit to Henry of 
Wolsey’s intricate foreign policy if it did not allow liim 
to get a divorce when he pleased ? Why should he 
deal tenderly with the papal authority when it thi’ew 
such obstacles in his way 1 Why should he spare the 
Church when its bishops protested against him 1 Why 
should he permit the slow transformation of the monas- 
teries when with a little trouble their spoil would fall 
into his hands 1 Why should he trust to Wolsey, who 
had already failed him in his need, when he had men 
like Gardiner, with clear heads about matters of details, 
to serve him at his need? Above all, why should 
Wolsey’s fine-drawn plans stand between him and his 
people’s affections, and lead him to do what Englishmen 
neither understood nor approved? These were the 
questions with which Henry was plied. Wolsey had 
been only too successful and too consistent. If his 
policy was abandoned in aught, it must be abandoned 
in all. Wlien Henry let fall Wolsey’s foreign policy, 
and made no effort to influence the peace of Oambrai, 
there was no further need of Wolsey in England’s 
councils, and his rule was practically at an end. 

Still Wolsey was permitted to retain his offices. 
Oampeggio had not yet departed; something might 
still be done. The king had for some time avoided 
seeing Wolsey, and was engaged in wandering from 
place to place in the company of Anne Boleyn, At 
last, in the middle of September, Campeggio prepared 
to return to Home, and accompanied by Wolsey went 
to take leave of the king, who was then at Grafton in 
Northamptonshire. There they arrived on 19th Septem- 
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ber, and Campeggio was sboAra to his room, but "VVolscy 
was informed that there was no room provided for him. 
He was relieved from his astonishment by a groom of 
the stole, who said, “I assure you, sir, here is very 
little room in this house, scantly sufficient for the Icing. 
However,^ I beseech your grace to accept mine for a 
season.” "When Wolsey and Campeggio were ushered 
into the Icing’s presence they found the lords of the 
Council eagerly watching the Icing’s behaviour. If they 
expected any signs of the royal displeasure they were 
disappointed, as Henry received Wolsey most graciously, 
and drew him aside into a window, where he talked 
with him privately. 

The Icing dined privately with Anne Bolcyn, and 
Wolsey dined with the lords of the Council. In course 
of conversation he hinted at his own intentions for the 
future by sajdng, “It were well done if the Icing 
would send his chaplains and bishops to their cures and 
benefices.” The Duke of Norfolk eagerly assented, and 
Wolsey went on to say that he would gladly go to his 
bishopric of Winchester. Then Norfolk showed his 
fears by saying, “Nay, to your see of York, whence 
comes both your greatest honour and charge.” Already 
Wolsey’s foes were scheming to remove him as far as 
possible from the royal presence. 

Every one was eagerly watching and listening for the 
smallest indications of the royal pleasure ; and Caven- 
dish was told that Anne Boleyn at dinner -with the 
king showed her dissatisfaction at Wolsey’s kindly re- 
ception. She denounced the cardinal in no measured 
terms, but without any immediate result, as after dinner 
the king called Wolsey into his private room and talked 
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with him for some time; “the which blanked his 
enemies very sore, and made .them to stir the coals, 
being in doubt what this matter would grow into, 
having now none other refuge to trust to but klistress 
Aiine, in whom was all their whole and firm trust and 
afliance.” Wolsey rode off to “Master Empson’s house, 
called Euston, three miles from Grafton,” where he 
spent the night, and received a visit from Gardiner, 
who was thought to come as a spy ; but Wolsey talked 
to him about indifierent subjects, and showed that his 
sense of personal dignity was still strong. 

Next morning he rode early to the Court, and saw 
the king for a short time ; but Anne Boleyn had prepared 
a picnic at Hatwell Park, and carried off Henry with 
her, that Wolsey might not have much opportunity for 
private talk. The king bade a hurried farewell to 
Wolsey and Campeggio, and then rode away with Anne, 
while the legates returned to London. Campeggio did 
not reach Dover till 8th October, and before he was 
allowed to embark his luggage was ransacked by the 
king’s ofiicials. 

This extraordinary violation of the privileges of an 
ambassador was characteristic of the unscrupulous mean- 
ness to which Henry was now ready to descend. Ho 
hoped to find amongst Campeggio’s papers the Pope’s 
decretal about the law of the divorce. If he had found 
it Wolsej’- might still have been useful. Ho might have 
been compelled to continue the proceedings of the 
legatine court, and give judgment in Henry’s favour, 
sheltering himself under the terms of the commission, 
and applying the interpretation of the decretal. In this 
way the first measures wrung out of the Pope when he 
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wished to bo conciliating might have been used in a 
high-handed fashion against the conclusions of his settled 
policy. But Campeggio had already been instructed by 
the Pope to burn the decretal. Nothing was found as 
the result of the search, which only revealed the cardinal’s 
povertj^ He had come to England ill provided, and had 
gained nothing from the royal bounty. 

This unworthy device seems to have been of Henry’s 
own devising ; and as soon as he heard of its failure 
"Wolsey’s doom was sealed. The king had treated him 
graciously, to the dismay even of Anne Bolcyn, a few 
da^'^s before; now he abandoned him to his enemies, 
who had their weapons of attack in readiness. On 9th 
October the Icing’s attorney sued for a writ of preemunire 
against Wolsey, on the ground that his acts done as 
/ gate were contrary to the statute. After this Wolsey’s 
lin was a foregone conclusion. 



CHAPTEE X 


THE FALL OF WOLSEY 
1529-1530 

When the storm broke over his head Wolsey had no 
hope of escape. His position as an English minister iras 
due entirely to the king’s favour, and "when that favom" 
was withdra'wn he was entirely helpless. Outside the 
king there was no motive power in English politics at 
this period. There was no party in the State strong 
enough to bring any influence to bear upon him : he was 
likely to he moved by nothing save the dread of a 
popular rising, and there was no chance of a popular 
rising in Wolsey’s favour. Oh the other hand, Wolsey 
had been contented to take upon liis own shoulders the 
responsibility of all that was most impopular in the 
king’s proceedings. The demands created by the king’s 
extravagance were put down to his extortionate natm’O ; 
the debts incurred by a policy which he disapproved 
were supposed to be the results of his influence ; oven 
the divorce was attributed to his ill-will against the 
Emperor and his love for France. The current of 
popular opinion ran strong against Wolsey. He had 
made few friends and many enemies. His enemies were 
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powfirful, }iis frionds were po^YcrIc.‘:p. No one in 
lingknd could loud him any help. 

It. is tnic that, the cliavgc brought, against liim was 
most iniquitous. He had obtained his Icgatino nutliorify 
through tlic king’s urgent request ; he had used it solely 
at the king’.s orders, and in the king’s behalf. But he 
knew that such a plea would not he regarded, ns the 
king's courtsS would simply register the Icing's will. 
Tlicre was no other course, than entire submission, and 
before the king AVolsey had no thought of por.sonal 
dignity. lie wrote to Henry as a lowly suppliant, 
“ For surely, most gracious king, the remembrance of my 
folly, with the .‘jharp sword of your Highncss’.s dis* 
])lcasuro, hath .“^o ])cncf rated my licart that I cannot bub 
lamentabl}' cry, It is enough ; now stay, most merciful 
king, your hand.” Such loyalty, such entire submission, 
is to our minds inconceivable, and only shows how the 
possession of absolute power debases not only those wlio 
are invested with it but those who are brought in contact 
with them. Wolsey might indeed lament his “folly” 
in putting any tnist in princes; he had served his 
master only too well, and met with the basest ingrati- 
tude for all the sacrifices of Ins own wishc.s and his own 
principles. 

Still he hoped by In's submission to save something. 
If sentence were pronounced against him, under the 
charge of frwiminirc, his goods would be forfeited, and In's 
acts invalidated. If he threw himself upon the king’s 
mercy he might at least save his two colleges, and might 
be pennitted to servo his country on a smaller scale. 
What was coming he could not foresee. Tliere would be 
open war between Henry and tlie Papac}^, waged with 
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advising her to surrender the wiiole matter unto the 
king’s hands hy her own will and consent, which should 
be much better to her honour than to stand to the trial 
of law and be condemned, which would seem much to 
her’ slander and defamation.” Wolsej'^ vainly complained 
of the folly of the lords of the Council in putting such 
fancies into the king’s head : he was hound to rise and 
obey. Sadly he sought Oampeggio, and ■with a sense of 
deep humiliation the two judges set out to make another 
attempt to browbeat an accused who had already refused 
to submit to their judicial authority. 

On 23d July it was expected that the court would give 
its decision. The king was present in a gallery; and 
after the reading of the pleas his coimsel demanded 
judgment. Oampeggio rose and declared that as the 
vacation of the Eoman courts began at the end of July 
and lasted till October, he must follow that custom, and 
adjornn the sittings of the court for two months. On 
this the Duke of Suffolk slapped the table and exclaimed, 

“ It was never merry in England whilst we had cardinals 
among us.” Wolsey was not the man to brook an 
insult, especially from one whom he had greatly benefited. 

“ Sir,” he said, “ of all men within this realm ye have 
least cause to dispraise or be offended at cardinals : for 
if I, a simple cardinal, had not been, you should have 
had at this present no head upon your shoulders, 
wherein you should have a tongue to make any such 
report of us, who intend you no manner of displeasure.” 

But though Wolsey could still wear a bold face when 
attacked, he knew that the future was hopeless. His 
enemies were daily gaining gi’ound. His place, as the 
king’s trusted counsellor, was taken by Stephen Gar- 
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diner, whom ho had trained, and who was now the 
king’s secretary and Anne Boloyn’s chief agent. The 
old nohles, headed by the Duke of Norfolk, had made 
common cause with the relations of Anno Boleyn, and 
saw their opportunity of avenging themselves for all the 
slights which Wolsey had put upon them. Henry was 
unvdlling to abandon all hopes of his divorce through 
the legatine court, and spared Wolsey for a time ; but 
Wolsey knew that the ground was slipping from under 
him. The Pope resolved to revoke the cause to Eomc, 
and recall the powers granted to the legates ; it required 
all Wolsey ’s efforts to prevent the issue of a citation to 
Henry to appear before the Eoman court. 

Moreover, Wolsey had the additional pang of seeing 
all the fruits of his diplomatic activity abandoned before 
the absorbing interest of this miserable matter of the 
king’s domestic life. If there Avas one object Avhich Avas 
dear to Wolsey’s heart, it Avas to secure England’s poAver 
in Europe by a close alliance Avith France. For this 
purpose he had made great sacrifices, and he thought 
that he had some claim on Francis I.’s gratitude. Yet 
Francis Avas negotiating for peace AAuth Charles V., and 
a conference Avas being held at Cambrai between his 
mother Louise and Charles’s aunt Margaret. Wolsey 
sorely longed to be present at that conference and pro- 
tect the interests of England ; but Henry VIII. had no 
interest in such matters, and only regarded Wolsey’s 
Avish as a sign that he Avas lukewarm in his eflforts for 
the divorce. Moreover, Francis I. defamed him to the 
English envoy, the Duke of Suffolk, and did his best to 
foster the king’s suspicion of Wolsey’s zeal in “the 
great matter.” He knew that to deprive Henry of his 
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acute adviser was the readiest means of hiding his own 
proceedings. The conference at Oambrai was an aban- 
donment of the methods of diplomacy and a return to 
the old usages of the days of chivalry. Two women 
took counsel together about family affairs, and their 
object w^as to remove domestic difficulties. Really 
Francis I. was weary of a profitless warfare, and agreed 
to abandon Italy to Charles V. Henry VIII. was ap- 
peased by a transference of the debt of Charles V. to 
the shoulders of Francis I., and this promise of more 
money seems to have satisfied the English king. Early 
in August the peace was signed, and Henry was in- 
cluded in its provisions. If a testimony were needed 
that entirely English diplomacy depended upon Wolsey, 
it would be found in Henry’s short-sightedness at 
this time. He did not try to influence the proceed- 
ings at Cambrai, but allowed himself to be hoodwinlvcd 
by Francis I., even in the point about which he was 
most interested. The peace of Cambrai left Charles V. 
supreme in Italy, and restored in name the authority of 
the Pope, -which the two sovereigns declared themselves 
resolved to maintain. Its practical result -was to make 
the Pope more anxious to please Charles, who was 
now most closely connected with his political interests, 
and to free him from the dread of an alliance between 
Henry and Francis, which might have brought pressure 
to bear upon his action in the divorce. Clement 
had now no special motive for trjdng to conciliate the 
English king, and it was clear to all Europe that V'olscy 
no longer guided England’s policy. 

It Avas not only that 'Wolsey had failed in the matter 
of the divorce, but his failure had brought to light the 
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true nature of tlio policy which he was pursuing, and 
had sho\^ui that it was not adapted to the turn wliich 
affairs were tailing under tho inducnco of the king’s 
personal desires. Wolscy had planned a conservative 
reform, to ho carried out graduall}*. England, respected 
on the Continent and holding the balance between 
France and the Empire, was gradually to assert its 
power and independence b}’ .‘^citing up a strong mon- 
archy which should overawe tho Papac}*^, and without 
any formal breach with past traditions, should remodel 
its ecclesiastical institutions, and put its relations to the 
Papacy on a now footing. Henry VIII. had so far 
entered into the spirit of this plan as to regard the 
existing state of things as of little moment, and his 
wishes led him to tiy and anticipate the future. Tliis 
was the most disastrous thing that covdd have befallen 
IVolsoy : it is tho danger which besots all attempts at 
conservative refonn. It is hard to train men in the 
ideas of future change, and expect them to submit 
patiently to present fetters. Henry brusquely de- 
manded too much from the Pope, .and the Pope in his 
alarm offered too little. "Wolscy tried to mediate, but 
he was too closely allied ivith Henry for the Pope to 
trust him, and when Iris object was clearly seen in a 
small matter he was deprived of the me.ans by which ho 
hoped to rvin. His method was framed for large operva- 
tions on a large field ; it was not suited for the petty 
task which was- suddenly imposed upon liim. Yet if it 
failed there it was sure to be condemned altogether, and 
the future would belong to the more revolutionary forces 
which he had been trying to hold in check. 

So in proportion as Wolsey failed about the divorce, 
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the threads of his different hut conyerging schemes fell 
-from his hands. What was the profit to Henry of 
Wolsey’s intricate foreign policy if it did not allow him 
to get a divorce when he pleased? Why should he 
deal tenderly with the papal authority when it threw 
such obstacles in his way ? Why should he spare the 
Church when its bishops protested against him ? Why 
should he permit the slow transformation of the monas- 
teries Avhen with a little trouble their spoil would fall 
into his hands ? Why should he trust to Wolsey, who 
had already failed him in his need, when he had men 
like Gardiner, with clear heads about matters of details, 
to serve him at his need? Above all, why shoidd 
Wolsey’s fine-drawn plans stand between him and his 
people’s afi’ections, and lead him to do what Englishmen 
neither understood nor approved? These were the 
questions with which Henry was plied. Wolsey had 
been only too successful and too consistent. If his 
policy was abandoned in aught, it must he abandoned 
in all. AVhen Henry let fall Wolsey’s foreign policy, 
and made no effort to influence the peace of Cambrai, 
there was no further need of AYolsey in England’s 
councils, and his rule was practically at an end. 

Still AVolsey was permitted to retain his offices. 
Campeggio had not yet departed; something might 
stUl be done. The king had for some time avoided 
seeing Wolsey, and was engaged in wandering from 
place to place in the company of Anno Boleyn. At 
last, in the middle of September, Campeggio prepared 
to return to Home, and accompanied by Wolsey went 
to take leave of the king, who was then at Grafton in 
Northamptonshire, There they arrived on 19th Septem- 
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Inn', arul Canipc'ptrio v.-nfi plunvit lo liii-* rfoin, )>»{ Wolf-f'V 
was infi'micil tlint Ihcro wa*? no room {uovidei! for him. 
He was roiievod fruin his actoui-hmonS hy a inoom of 
tlio stole, wh'i "I assure yon, .'•ir, here is very 
little room in this hou‘-i\ scantly piinirient for the Jiitig. 
However, I hesccch your gr.ace to accept miuc for a 
season,*’ When Wolsey atuJ Campeirgio were usherod 
into the kiny's prc'eneo they found the lords of the 
Council cayerly watchitii; tlie king’s hehaviour. If they 
expected any signs of the royrd dir-plea'^ure they were 
(lisajipointcd, as Henry received Woh^eymost graciously, 
.and drew Inm .a-^ide info a window, v,-here ho talked 
with him privately. 

The king dined priv.atcdy with Anno Bole.yn, and 
Wolsey dined with the lord.s of (ho Council. In course 
of conversation he liinted at liis own intentions for the 
future hy saying, “ It were well done if tlm king 
would .'^cnd liis cliaplains and hirdiop.s to their cures and 
heueficcs.” Tlio Duke of Xorfnlk eagerly assented, and 
Wolsey went on to say that lie would gladly go to liis 
bishopric of Winclicster. Tlicn Norfollc sliowed his 
fears b}' saying, “ Nay, to your sec of York, whence 
come.s both j^ur groatc.st honour and charge." Already 
Wo]sc3'’s foes were scheming to remove him as far as 
possible from the royal presence. 

Every one wa.s eagcrl}'^ watching and listening for tlio 
smallest indications of the roy.al jde.'ism‘c ; and Caven- 
dish was told that Anne Bole^yn at dinner with the 
king showed her dissatisfaction at Wolsoy’s kindlj' re- 
ception. She denounced tlio cardinal in no measured 
torm.s, but without any immediate result, as after dinner 
the Idng called Wolsey into his private room and talked 
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with him for some time; “the which blanked his 
enemies revy sore, and made -them to stir the coals, 
being in doubt what this matter would grow into, 
having now none other refuge to trust to but klistress 
Anne, in whom was all their whole and firm trust and 
affiance.” Wolsey rode ofi" to “Master Empson’s house, 
called Euston, three miles from Grafton,” where he 
spent the night, and received a visit from Gardiner, 
who was thought to come as a spy ; but Wolsey talked 
to him about indifi'erent subjects, and showed that his 
sense of personal dignity was still strong. 

Next morning he rode early to the Court, and saw 
the king for a short time ; but Anne Boleyn had prepared 
a picnic at Hatwell Park, and carried off Henry Avith 
her, that Wolsey might not have much opportunity for 
private talk. The king bade a hurried farewell to 
Wolsey and Campeggio, and then rode away vuth Anne, 
while the legates returned to London. Campeggio did 
not reach Dover till 8th October, and before he was 
allowed to embark his luggage was ransacked by the 
king’s officials. 

This extraordinary violation of the privileges of an 
ambassador was characteristic of the unscrupulous mean- 
ness to which Henry was now ready to descend. He 
hoped to find amongst Campeggio’s papers the Pope’s 
decretal about the law of the divorce. If he had fmmd 
it Wolsey might still have been useful. He might have 
been compelled to continue the proceedings of the 
legatine court, and give judgment in Henry’s favour, 
sheltering himself under the terms of the commission, 
and appl 3 ’'ing the interpretation of the decretal. In this 
way the first measures vwung out of the Pope when he 
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own dovisinp ; awl .ns poon an lie heard of its failure 
Wol.'-'cy’.s doom was realcd. The hiny liad treated him 
pracioudy, to ‘lie di'iuay even of Anne Itolcyn, ,n few 
d.ny.s before j now ho nhandoned him to lijs cnemie;, 
who had their Weapons of Jitta<dv in reraliue'' t. On Oth 
Ootoher the king’s attmaiey .*ued fora writ (>f j rn anmhv 
.against Wohey, on the ground that hi-; acts done as 
leg.ntc were contr.nrv to tlio .statute, .■\fier this Vi’ohev’s 
ruin w.ns a foregone conelnsion. 
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THE FALL OF WOLSEY 
1629-1530 

When the storm broke over his head Wolsey had no 
hope of escape. His position as an English minister was 
due entirely to the king’s favour, and when that favour 
was withdrawn he was entirely helpless. Outside the 
king there was no motive power in English politics at 
this period. There was no party in the State strong 
enough to bring any influence to bear upon him : he was 
likely to be moved by nothing save the dread of a 
popular rising, and there was no chance of a popular 
rising in Wolsey’s favour. On the other hand, Wolsey 
had been contented to take upon his own shoulders the 
responsibility of all that was most unpopular in the 
king’s proceedings. The demands created by the king’s 
extravagance were put down to his extortionate nature ; 
the debts incurred by a policy which he disapproved 
were supposed to be the results of his influence ; even 
the divorce was attributed to his ill-will against the 
Emperor and his love for France. The current of 
popular opinion ran strong against Wolsey, Ho had 
made few friends and many enemies. His enemies were 
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It is true that, tho rhari^o hrmnrht ayain'^t liim n'na 
mOFt iniquitmH. He had obtained htF legutlne autlionty 
(lirough the kinjrV nryent rcqttc'.f ; he had UKed it wlely 
at the hiny t? oixlerF, atnl in the lanct'a behalf. Hnt lie 
knc\r that auch a jdon n*oiil<l not bo reirarded, as the 
king’o courta vould .‘^iinjdy register the king’.*; will. 
There wa'; no other comve ih.an entire anbniiF*;io)i, and 
before the Icing WolFoy had no Ihnnght of per.^on.al 
dignity. He mtoIo to Henry of n lowly fiiippHant, 
“For surely, most gin e ion . <5 king, the ninoinbr.nnco of my 
folly, with the .‘^harp sword of your Highnc,‘:.‘;’.s (li.s- 
pleasure, hath so penolrated my lieart that I cannot but 
lamentably cry, It is enough; now st.ny, most merciful 
king, your hand." Such loyalty, .such entire .suhmiF.sion, 
is to our minds inconcoivahlc, and only .shows how the 
po-SFcsFion of absolute power dcb.isos not only those who 
.arc inve.stcd with it but those who arc brought in contact 
with them. "Wolscy might indeed lament his “folly" 
in putting any trust in princes; he had servccl his 
master only too well, and met with the basest ingrati- 
tude for all the sacrifices of In’s own wishc.s and his ofhi 
principles. 

Still he hoped h}* his .submission to s.ave something. 
If sentence were pronounced against him, under the 
charge of lyramunirc, lii.s goods would he forfeited, and his 
acts invalidated. If he threw liimself upon the king’s 
mercy he might at lea.st save his two colleges, and might 
be permitted to servo his country on a smaller scale. 
What was coming he could not foresee. There would ho 
open war between Henry and the Papacy, waged with 
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new weapons and fraught with danger to the English 
Church. “ It is the intention of these lords/’ wrote the 
French ambassador, “when Wolsey is dead or destroyed, 
to get rid of the Church and spoil the goods of both. 
I suppose they mean to do grand things.” The days of 
revolution were at hand, and Wolsey might still have 
some power to check its excesses. 

His submission led to no immediate results. On 16 th 
October the Dukes of Horfolk and Suffolk demanded the 
surrender of the great seal, and ordered Wolsej'- to depart 
to his house at Esher, Wolsey would humble himself 
before the Icing, but not before others, and calmly asked 
them for their authority. They answered that they had 
the Icing’s commission by word of mouth. “ The great 
seal of England,” said Wolsey, “was delivered me by 
the king’s o^vn person, to enjoy during my life, vuth the 
ministration of the office and high room of chancellor- 
ship of England; for my surety whereof I have the 
king’s letters-patent to show.” High words were used 
by the dukes, but in the end they departed, and reap- 
peared next day with letters from the Icing. On reading 
them Wolsey delivered up the seal, and expressed him- 
self content to •^vithdraw to Esher. 

Before departing he made an inventory of all Ins 
plate and tapestries, that it might be ready for the 
king to take possession. He further signed an indenture 
aclcnowledging that on the authority of bulls obtained 
from Eome, which he published in England contrary to 
the statute, he had imlawfully vexed the prelates of the 
realm- and other of the Icing’s subjects, thereby incurring 
the penalties of prcenunire, by which also he dcseiTcd to 
suffer perpetual imprisonment at the king’s pleasure, and 
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to forfeit all liis lands, offices, and goods. Ho besought 
the Icing, in part recompense of his offences, to take into 
his hands all his temporal possessions. Then he entered 
his barge in the presence of a croTvd, which was sorely 
disappointed not to see him take the way to the Tower. 

When Wolsey arrived at Putney he was greeted by a 
messenger from the Icing, who brought him as a token a 
ring, with a message “ that the king bade him be of good 
cheei’, for he should not lack Although the Icing hath 
dealt with you unlcindly, he saith that it is for no dis- 
pleasure that he beareth you, but only to satisfy the 
minds of some which he knoweth be not your friends. 
Also ye Imow right well that he is able to recompense 
you with twice as much as your goods amounteth unto : 
and all this he bade me that I should show you. There- • 
fore, sir, take patience ; and for my part, I trust to sec 
you in better estate than ever ye were,” When Wolsey 
heard this he dismounted from his mule and knelt in the 
mud in sign of thanlcfulness. He gave a present to the 
messenger, and grieved that he had no worthy gift to 
send to the king. Presently he bethought himself of 
a jester belonging to his household. “ If ye would at 
my request present the king ^vith this poor fool, I trust 
his Highness would accept him well, for surely for a 
nobleman’s pleasure he is worth a thousand pounds.” 
It is a rehef to find in this dismal story some signs of 
human feeling. “ The poor fool took on so, and fired so 
in such a rage when he saw that he must needs depart 
from my lord,” that six tall yeomen had to be sent as an 
escort to convey him safely to the Court. 

It is needless to seek for a motive for Henry’s conduct 
in sending this delusive message; probably he did it 
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Croluwoll acooiupuniod Wol^cy to Kshcr, ami waa 
much moved by the thought of tho loi-j which his 
patron’s fall wxs liicoly to inilict upon himself. On 
1.SC Kovembor Cavondisli found him loaning in tho win- 
dow’ “witli .a primer in his lumd, saying our Lady 
mattins. lie pr.xyed not more earnestly than tho tears 
distilled from his eyes.” lie lamented that ho was in dis- 
dain with most men for his master’s sake, and surely 
witliont just cause ; but ho w;is re.solved that afternoon 
to ride to London, and so to tho Court, “ where I will 
either make or mar, or I come again.” After dinner ho 
talked with AVolsey about his househokl, and then 
show’od his power of gaining popularity at the expense 
of others. “ Have you not,” ho exclaimed, “ a number 
of chaplains, to whom yo have departed very liberally 
wdth spiritual promotions? and yet liavo your poor 
servants taken much more pains for you in ono day tliau 
all your idle chaplains have done in a year. Therefore 
if they will not freely and fraukl}'' consider your liberality, 
and depart with you of the same goods gotten in your 
service, no^v in your great indigeiico and necessity, it- is 
pity that they live.” "Wolsoy agreed ; ho summoned his 
household, and addressed them in a dignified speech ; ho 
gave them a month's holiday, that -they might seek some 
more profitable service. Thou Cromwell said that they 
lacked money, and himself tendered five pounds tow'ards 
their payment, adding, “ Now lot us see what your chap- 
lains -will do.” Tho example was contagious, and con- 
tributions poured in. The household was paid, and 
departed full of thanlcfulness to Cromwell. Then, after 
a private conversation witli Wolsey, Cromwell rode off 
to London to “ make or mar.” 
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Parliament met on 3d November, and Wolsey’s enemies 
hoped that its first business would be Wolsey’s impeach- 
ment, For this, however, Henry VIII. was not prepared, 
though he did not openly forbid it. He was not sure of 
the capacity of his new advisers, and perhaps felt that he 
might have fui'ther need of Wolsey’s services. Anyhow it 
was better to keep his opponents in constant fear of his 
return to power. They were bound together rather by 
opposition to Wolsey than by any agreement amongst 
themselves; and Henry was not very sangiune about 
their administrative success. The Duke of Norfolk, the 
uncle of Anne Boleyn, was president of the Council, and 
Suffolk was vice-president. The chancellorship was 
given to Sir Thomas More, who was well fitted by his 
literary reputation and high character to calm tlie fears 
of moderate men, and show Europe that the English 
king had no lack of eminent servants. The chancellor- 
ship of the duchy of Lancashire was given to the trea- 
surer of the household, Sir WilLiam EitzwiUiam, a 
capable official. Gardiner preferred an ecclesiastical post, 
and succeeded to the bishopric of Winchester, which 
Wolsey was bidden to resign. It still remained to be 
seen if Norfolk, Suffolk, and More could fill the place of 
Wolsey. 

Parliament was openedbythe Icing; and the chancellor, 
according to custom, made a speech. In the course of it 
More showed that a man of letters does not necessarily 
retain his literary taste in politics, and that high 
character does not save a statesman from the temptation 
to catch a passing cheer by imworthy taunts at his de- 
feated adversary. Ho spoke of the king as shepherd of 
his people, and w'ent on, “ As you see that amongst a 
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great flock of skeep some be rotten and faulty, wbicb the 
good shepherd sendebh from the good sheep, so the great 
wether which is of late fallen, as you all know, so craftily, 
so scabbedly, yea, and so untruly juggled with the king, 
that all men must needs guess and think that he thought 
in himself that he had no wit to perceive his crafty 
doing, or else that he presumed that the king would not 
see nor know his fraudulent juggling and attempts. But 
he was deceived ; for his Qrace’s sight was so quick and 
penetrating that he saw him, yea, and saw through him, 
both within and without, so that all things to him were 
open ; and according to his deserts he hath had a gentle 
correction.” 

This speech of More served as introductory to a Bill 
which was brought into the Upper House for disabling 
Wolsey from being restored to his former dignities and 
place in the king’s Council. It was founded upon a 
series of articles which had been drawn up by his 
enemies long before, and were a tissue of frivolous or 
groundless charges. The Bill passed the Lords, but on 
its introduction into the Commons was opposed by 
Cromwell, who knew that the king did not 'wish it to be 
passed. It answered its purpose of casting a stigma on 
'Wolsey, and justifying Henry’s conduct towards him; 
but Henry did not intend to deprive himself of the 
power of employing Wolsey again if he should prove 
useful. So Cromwell served the king while he served 
Wolsey, and served himself at the same time by a dis- 
play of zeal for his fallen master which raised him in 
men’s esteem, “so that at length, for his honest behaviour 
in his master’s cause, he greAv into such estimation in 
every man’s opinion, that he was esteemed to bo the 
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most faithfullest servant to his master of all others, 
wherein he was' of all men greatly commended.” More- 
over, he managed to make friends by the sure tie of 
self-interest. He advised Wolsey to buy off the hostility 
of important men by granting them pensions out of 
the revenues of his see : as he chose the recipients of 
the money and negotiated the grants he gained more 
gratitude than Wolsey gained profit out of the trans- 
action. Wolsey beh’eved that his prospects depended 
on Cromwell’s zeal, and the great cardinal became sub- 
missive to the direction of one whom he had raised. 
He abode at Esher in a state of feverish anxiety, some- 
times receiving a present and a gracious message from 
the king, often irritated by Cromwell, who deluded him 
by a cheap display of zeal, grieving most of all at the 
uncertainty of the fortrmes of his gi’eat colleges, which 
he still wished to leave as a memorial to posterity of the 
schemes which he intended. 

Parliament was prorogued in the middle of December, 
and the Bill against Wolsey was allowed to drop. The 
king and Anne Boleyn were delighted with the cardinal’s 
house at York Place, of which they took possession, 
and Wolsey was still left in uncertainty about his future. 
Anxiety preyed upon his health, and at Christmas he fell 
ilL The news of his illness seems to have brought some 
remorse to Henry, who sent his own physician, and eagerly 
asked for tidings, saying, “I Avould not lose him for 
tAventy thousand pounds.” Doctor Buttes answered, 
“Then must your Grace send him some comfortable 
message as shortly as is possible.” The Idng gave Buttes 
a favourite ring from his OAvn finger, saying, “ Tell him 
that I am not ofiended Avith him in my heart nothing at 
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all, and that shall ho perceive, and God send him life very 
shortl}".” Ho asked Anno IJoloyn to send also a “ token 
with comfortable words," and Anno at liis commaml 
obeyed, overcoming her reluctance by the thought that 
the cardinal was on his deathbed. 

Doctor Buttes’s prescription was a good one, and with 
revived hopes Wolsey speedily recovered. On 2d 
February 1530 the king sent him some furniture for his 
houso and chapel. On 12th February lie received a full 
pardon for his ortences, and on lith February wius 
restored to the archbishopric of York and its possessions 
excepting York Place, which the king retained for him- 
self. Ho entreated to bo allowed to keep also the 
bishopric of Winchester and the Abbey of St. Alban’s ; 
but Gardiner had his eye on Winchester, and tiio Dukes 
of Fiorfolk and Suffolk were anxious that Wolsey should 
not hold a post which might bring liim into the neigh- 
bourhood of the king. He was compelled to resign both 
these offices, and recognised in this the power of his foes. 

The damp air of Esher was hurtful to his health, and 
ho received permission to change his residence to Rich- 
mond Lodge. There ho stayed until tho state of the 
roads allowed him to take his journey northwards, 
which the Duke of Norfolk pressed him to do in forcible 
language. “ Show him,” ho said to Cromwell, “ that if 
he go not away shortly, I will, rather than he should 
tarry still, tear him with my teeth." When Wolsey 
heard this he said, “ Marry, Thomas, then it is time to 
be going, if my lord of Norfolk take it so. Therefore 
I pray you go to the king and say that I would with all 
my heart go to my benefice at York but for want of 
money.” Wolsey ’s immediate necessities were grudgingly 

o 
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supplied by the lords of the Council, and in the be- 
ginning of Passion Week he began his journey to York. 
He was received with courtesy by the gentry on the 
Avay. The manor-house at Southwell, Avhere he resolved 
to live, required some repairs, and he could not occupy 
it till 5th June. 

In his house at Southwell Wolsey received the neigh- 
bouring gentry, and made himself popular amongst them. 
He lived simply, and applied himself to the discharge of 
the duties of his office Avith great success. A pamphlet 
published in 1536 says of him : “Who Avas less beloved 
in the north than my lord cardinal before he Avas 
amongst them 1 Who better beloved after he had been 
there a Avhile 1 He gave bishops a right good example 
hoAv they might win men’s hearts. There Avere feAV 
holy days but he Avould ride five or six miles from his 
house, noAV to this parish church, noAV to that, and there 
cause one or other of his doctors to make a sermon unto 
the people. He sat amongst them and said mass before 
all the parish; he saAV Avhy churches Avere made; ho 
began to restore them to their right and proper use ; ho 
brought his dinner Avith him, and bade divers of the 
parish to it. He inquired Avhether there AAmro any 
debate or grudge betAveen any of them. If there Avore, 
after dinner he sent for the parties to the church and 
made them all one.” It is an attractiA'C picture of 
episcopal activity Avhich is here set before us. AVc Avisli 
that Wolsey had been great enough to realise the pleasure 
of these simple duties so thoroughly as to Aveaii himself 
from the allurements of political ambition. But AWlsey 
in his retirement Avas something like MachiaA'olli in 
exile : ho found some satisfaction for his activity in the 
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doings of peasants, but he went home and hankered for 
the great life of politics which Avas denied him. Ho 
meditated still hoAv he could overthroAv his enemies and 
return to the more complex problems in Avhich he had 
been trained. 

At the end of the summer Wolsey removed from 
Southwell to another manor-house at Scrooby, Avhere he 
continued the same mode of life. All this time his actions 
Avere jealously Avatched by his enemies, who suspected 
him of trying to gain popularity and raise up a party in 
his favour. They did their best to keep him in perpetual 
annoyance by threats of legal proceedings touching the 
possessions of the see of York. The king paid no heed 
to him save to exact all the money he could from his 
forfeiture. Amongst other things which the king 
claimed Avas the payment of Wolsey's pension from the 
French king; and his care for Wolse/s health at 
Christmas may have been due to the fact that he 
thought thafWolsey’s life had a pecuniary value to him- 
self. He presently dissolved Wolsey ’s college at IpsAvich, 
and seized all its lands and possessions. It was a bitter 
blow to Wolsey to see his plans thus overthrown. He 
had hoped to found an institution which should promote 
education Avhere it Avas sorely needed in the eastern 
counties. It Avas the beginning of a project Avhich would . 
have led to the foundation of local imiversities, Avhich it 
has been reserved to our OAvn day to revive. If Wolsey 
had remained in power monastic revenues would have 
been increasingly diverted to educational purposes, and 
England would have been provided with colleges Avhich 
Avould have groAvn Avith local needs! The dissolution of 
the college at IpsAvich checked this process at the begin- 
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of tho spoiler. Tho king’s clcsiro to seize upon the 
revenues of his colleges showed liirn tliafc Henry had 
cast away the principles which Wolsey had striven to 
enforce, that he had broken through tho limits which 
Wolsey had endeavoured to sot, and that when once 
he had tasted his prey his appetite was likely to bo in- 
satiable. This taught Wolsey that his own future was 
hopeless. On tho lower level to which tho king had 
sunk ho was not likely to need tho cardinal’s .aid. 
Wolscy’s great schemes for the future wore to make way 
for a policy mainly dictated by present greed. Henry 
VIH. h.ad discovered how great his power av.os, and 
intended to use it for tho satisfaction of his own desires. 

So Wolsey turned himself more attentively to tho 
duties of his episcop.al office, hoping thereby to m.ako 
some amends for past neglect, .and fill up -with useful 
Avork the remainder of his days. His poverty had pre- 
vented him from taking possession of his cathedral, as 
ho had no money to dcfi'ay tho expenses of his installa- 
tion. By the end of September he had managed to 
scrape together £1500, and set out from Scrooby to 
York. On his Avay he was busied with confirmations. 
At St. OsAvald’s Abbey ho confirmed children from eight 
in the morning till noon ; after dinner he returned to 
the church at one, and continued his confirmation till 
four, when he Avas constrained for Aveariness to sit doAvn 
in a chair. Next morning before his departure he con- 
firmed a hundred children more ; and as ho rode on his 
way he found at Ferrybridge two hundred children wait- 
ing for confirmation at a stone cross standing upon the 
green. It Avas late in the evening before he reached 
Cawood Castle, seven miles from York. There he Avas 
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visited by the Dean of York, and made arrangements for 
his installation. 

This ceremony, however, was not to take place. 
Wolsey’s enemies were implacable, especially the Duke 
of Norfolk, who was alarmed at the renewal of Wolsey’s 
popularity in the north,, and at the signs of .vigour which 
he showed. His actions were jealously watched and 
eagerly criticised to find some opportunity for a charge 
against him, which was at last found in Wolsey’s communi- 
cations with foreign envoys. It would seem that Wolsey 
could not reconcile himself to political inactivity, and 
trusted that the influence of Francis I, for whom ho had 
done so much, would be used in his favour. But Francis 
treated Wolsey ■with the proverbial ingratitude of 
politicians. Wolsey had been a friend of France, but 
his friendship had been costly, and Francis I. found that 
the new ministers were equally friendly to Franco, and 
did not demand so much in return. In truth, Henry, 
though he had abandoned Wolsey for his failure in 
the matter of the divorce, had not been better served 
by his new advisers, who had no other course to follow 
than that which Wolsey had marked out — to use the 
close alliance with Franco as a means of bringing pres- 
sure to bear upon the Pope. So Norfolk was obsequious 
to Francis, who preferred to deal with a man of Nor- 
folk’s calibre rather than acknowledge a master in 
Wolsey. 

Of this Wolsey was ignorant; and he no longer showed 
his old dexterity in promoting his own interests. Ho 
made the mistake of trusting to the old methods of 
diplomacy when his position was no longer that of a 
minister, and when he had been removed from actual 
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touch of current affairs. He opened up communications 
with the French envoy by means of a Venetian physician, 
Agostino, who Avas a member of his household. He even 
communicated Avith the imperial envoy as Avell, Hoav- 
ever harmless these communications might be, they Avere 
certainly indiscreet, and Avorc capable of being represented 
to the king as dangerous. Norfolk gained some informa- 
tion, either from the French eiwoy or from Agostino, 
and laid before the king charges against Wolsey, “that 
he had Avritten to Rome to be reinstated in his possessions, 
and to France for its favour ; and Avas returning to his 
ancient pomp, and corrupting the people.” There Avas 
not much in these charges; but Norfolk Avas afraid of 
Wolsey in the background, and quailed before the king’s 
bursts of petulance, in Avhich he said that the cardinal 
kneAV more about the business of the State than any of 
his neAv advisers. Henry Avas quite satisfied Avith the 
proceeds of spoiling Wolsey, and was glad to keep him 
in reserve; but the suggestion that Wolsey was in- 
triguing Avith foreign Courts sorely angered him, and 
he gave orders that Wolsey be brought to trial to 
ansAver for his conduct. 

So Sir Walter Walshe was sent with a Avarrant to the 
Earl of Northumberland, and arrived as Wolsey Avas 
busied at CaAvood Avith the preliminaries of his installa- 
tion. On 4rth November, Avhen Wolsey had retired from 
dinner and Avas sitting in his OAvn room over his dessert, 
the Earl of Northumberland appeared, and demanded 
the keys of the castle from the poiier. He entered the 
hall, and posted his servants to guard all the doors. 
Wolsey, in ignorance of Avhat Avas in store for him, met 
Northumberland and ofi'ered him hospitality, expressing 
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his delight at the unexpected visit. When they were 
alone the Earl, “ trembling, said, with a very faint and 
soft voice, unto my lord, laying his hand upon his arm, 
‘ My lord, I arrest you of high treason.’ ” Eor a time 
Wolsey stood speechless with astonishment, then he asked 
to see the warrant, which Northumberland had not 
brought with him. As he was speaking Sir Walter 
Walshe opened the door and thrust into the room the 
physician Agostino, whom he had made prisoner. Wolsey 
asked him about the warrant, and when he recognised 
him as one of the gentlemen of the king’s privy chamber, 
he submitted to the royal commands without asking 
further for the production of the warrant. Then he 
delivered up his keys to Northumberland. 

Agostino was at once sent to London tied under a 
horse’s belly — a mode of conveyance which was doubt- 
less calculated to refresh his memory. When he anived 
in London he was taken to the Duke of Norfolk’s house, 
and showed himself ready to bear witness against Wolsey. 
“ Since they have had the cardinal’s physician in their 
hands,” writes the imperial envoy, “ they have found 
what they sought. Since he has been here he has lived 
in the Duke of Norfolk’s house like a prince, and is 
singing the tune they wished.” 

There was not the same need of haste in bringing 
Wolsey to London, for even with Agostino’s help Norfolk 
was doubtful if the evidence against Wolsey woidd bo 
sufficient to ensure his condemnation to death ; and ho 
did not wish to give Wolsey the opportunity of a trial 
when he might still be formidable. His imprisonment 
in the Tower at the royal pleasure would only bring him 
nearer to the Icing, who might at any moment make use of 
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him as ho threatened. Ileally, Norfolk was somewhat 
embarrassed at tho success of his scheme ; and Wolscy, 
in a conversation with Cavendish, sliowed a Hash of his 
old greatness. “ If I may come to my answer,” he said, 
“ I fear no man alive ; for ho livetlj not upon the eartli 
tliat shall look upon this face and shall be able to accuse 
me of any untruth ; and that know my enemies full well, 
which will be an occasion that I sludl 3iot Iiave indiilercnt 
justice, but they will rather seek some other .sinister wa}'^ 
to destroy me.” 

It was this thought that unnerved Wolscy, worn out 
as he was by disappointment, humiliated by his help- 
lessness, and harassed by a sense of relentless persecu- 
tion. Still he retained his dignity and kindliness, and 
when on the evening of 7th November ho was told to 
prepare for his journey, he insisted upon bidding fare- 
well to his household. The Earl of Northumberland 
wished to prevent this, and only gave way through fear 
of a tumult if he persisted in his refusal. Tho servants 
knelt weeping before Wolsey, who “gave them comfort- 
able words and worthy praises for their diligent faith- 
fulness and honest truth towards him, assuring them 
that what chance soever should happen unto him, that 
he was a true man and a just to his sovereign lord.” 
Then shaking each of them by the hand lie departed. 

Outside the gate the country folk had assembled to 
the number of three thousand, who cried, “God save 
your grace. The foul evil take all them that hath thus 
taken you from us ; we pray God that a very vengeance 
may light upon them.” Thus they ran crying after him 
through the to-svn of Cawood, they loved him so well. 
After this moving farewell Wolsey rode through the 
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gathering darkness to Pomfret, where he was lodged in 
the abbey. Thence he proceeded through Doncaster to 
Sheffield Park, where he was kindly received by the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, whose guest he was for eighteen 
days. Once a day the earl visited him and tried to 
comfort him, but Wolsey refused all human comfort, and 
applied himself diligently to prayer. While he was at 
Sheffield Park his health, which never had been good, 
began to give way, and he suffered from dysenteiy, 
which was aggravated by an unskilful apothecary. 

As he was thus ailing there arrived Sir William 
Kingston, Constable of the Tower, with a guard of 
twenty -four soldiers; he had received a commission 
from the king to bring Wolsey as a prisoner to the 
Tower. It would seem from this that Agostino’s con- 
fessions had been skilfully raised to fan the royal 
wrath, and Henry gave this sign that he was prepared 
to treat his former minister as a traitor. The Earl of 


Shrewsbury did his best to treat the coming of King- 
ston as a trivial incident, and sent Cavendish to break 
the news gently to his master. Cavendish gave the 
message as he was bidden. “ Forsooth my lord of 


Shrewsbury, perceiving by your often communication 
that ye were always desirous to come before the kings 
Majesty, and now as your assured friend, hath travailed 
so with his letters unto the king, that the king hath 
sent for you by Master Kingston and tAvcnty-four of 
the guard to conduct you to his Highness.” Wolsey 
was not deceived. “ Master Kingston,” ho repeated, and 


smote his thigh. When Cavendish made a further 
attempt to cheer him he cut him short by saying, “I 
perceive more than you can im.agino or can know- E-'C- 
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perience hath taught mo.” Wlien Kingston was intro- 
duced and knelt before him, Wolsoy said, » I pray yon 
stand up, and leave your kneeling unto a very wretch 
replete with misery, nob worthy to be esteemed, but for 
a vile object utterly cast away, without desert; and 
therefore, good Master Kingston, stand up, or I Avill 
myself kneel down by you.” After some talk Wolsey 
thanked Kingston for his kind words. “ Assure yourself 
that if I were as able and as lusty as I liavo been bub of 
late, I would not fail to ride with you in post. Bub all 
these comfortable words which ye have spoken bo but 
for a purpose to bring me to a fool’s paradise ; I know 
what is provided for me.” 

With a mind thus agitated the suft'erings of the 
body increased. When Wolsey took his journey next da}’’ 
all regarded him as a dying man. The soldiers of the 
guard, “ as soon as they espied their old master in sucli 
a lamentable estate, lamented him with weeping eyes. 
Whom my lord took by the hands, and divers times by 
the way as he rode ho would talk with them, sometime 
with one and sometime with another.” That night he 
reached Hardwick Hall, in Notts, a house of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and the next day rode to Nottingham. On 
the way from thence to Leicester he was so feeble that 
he could scarcely sit upon his mule. It was dark on 
Saturday night when he reached Leicester Abbey, where 
the abbot greeted him by torchlight. “Father Abbot,” 
he said, “I am come hither to leave my bones amon" 
you." Kingston had to carry him upstairs to his bed*^ 
which he never q^uitted again. ’ 

All Sunday his malady increased, and on Monday 
morning Cavendish, as he watched his face, thought 
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him drawing fast to his end. “He perceiving my shadow 
upon the wall by his bedside asked who was there. 
‘ Sir, I am here,’ quoth I ‘ What is it of the clock?’ 
said he. ‘Forsooth, sir,’ said I, ‘it is past eight of 
the clock in the morning.’ — ‘Eight of the clock, eight 
of the clock,’ said he, rehearsing divers times. ‘Nay, 
nay, it cannot he eight of the clock; for by eight of 
the clock ye shall lose your master, for my time 
draweth near that I must depart out of this world.’ ” 
But the dying man was not to depart without a re- 
minder of the pitiless character of the master whom he 
had seiwed so well. When Wolsey left Cawood the 
Earl of Northumberland remained behind to examine 
his papers; amongst them he found a record that 
Wolsey had in his possession £1500, but he reported 
to the king that he could not find the money. Such 
Avas Henry’s keenness as his OAvn minister of finance 
that he could not aAvait Wolsey’s arrival in London, 
but m’ote off instantly to Edngston, bidding him examine 
Wolsey how he came by the money, and discover where 
it ATOS. In obedience to the royal command Kingston 
reluctantly visited the dying man, Avho told him that he 
had borrowed the money of divers friends and de- 
pendants Avhom he did not AAdsli to see defrauded ; the 
money was in the keeping of an honest man, and he 
asked for a little time before disclosing Avhere it Avas, 

In the night he often SAvooued, but rallied in the 
morning and asked for food. Some chicken broth was 
brought him, but ho remembered that it Avas a fast-day, 
being St. AndreAv’s Eve. “What though it be,” said 
his confessor, “ yc be excused by reason of your sick- 
ness.” — “Yea,” said he, “ Arhat though ? I Avill eat no 
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more.” After this ho made his confession, and about 
seven in the morning Kingston entered to ask further 
about the money. But seeing how ill Wolsoy was, 
ICingston tried to comfort him. “Well, well," said 
Wolsey, “I sec tlie matter against mo how it is framed, 
but if I had served God so diligently as I have done 
the king, ho would not have given mo over in my gray 
hairs. HoAvbeit, this is the just reward that I must 
receive for my worldly diligence and pains that I had 
to do him seiwice, only to satisfy his vain pleasure, not 
regarding my godly duty. Wherefore, I pray you, with 
all my heart, to have mo most humbly commended unto 
his royal Majesty, beseeching him in my behalf to call 
to his most gracious remembrance all matters proceed- 
ing between him and me from the beginning of the 
world unto this day, and the progress of the same, and 
most chiefly in the Aveighty matter now depending {i.e. 
the divorce) ; then shall his conscience declare Avhether 
I have ofi'ended him or no. He is sure a prince of a 
royal courage, and hath a princely heart; and rather 
than he Avill either miss or Avant any part of his Avill or 
appetite he will put the loss of one-half of his realm in 
danger. For I assure you I have often kneeled before 
him in his privy chamber on my knees the space of 
an hour or tAvo, to persuade him from his Avill and 
appetite ; but I could never bring to pass to dissuade 
him therefrom. Therefore, Master Kingston, if it chance 
hereafter you to be one of his Privy Council, as for 
your wisdom and other qualities ye are meet to be, 

■ ' I Avam you to be Avell advised and assured Avhat matter 
ye put in his head, for ye shall never put it out again.” 
He Avent on to bid him Avarn the king against the spread of 
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the pernicious sect of Lutherans as harmful to the royal 
authority and destructive of the order of the realm. 
Then as his tongue failed him he gasped out, “ Master 
Kingston, farewell. I can no more, but wish all things 
to have good success. My time draweth on fast. I may 
not tarry with you. And forget not, I pray you, what 
I have said and charged you withal, for when I am dead 
ye shall peradventure remember my words much bettor.” 
His breath failed him and his eyes grew fixed. The 
abbot came to administer supreme unction, and as the 
clock struck eight Wolsey passed away. “And calling 
to our remembrance his words the day before, how ho 
said that at eight of the clock we should lose our master, 
one of us looked upon another supposing that he pro- 
phesied of his departure.” 

Kingston sent a message to tell the king of "Wolsey’s 
death, and hastened the j)reparations for his funeral. 
His body was placed in a coffin of boards, vested in his 
archiepiscopal robes, with his mitre, cross, and ring. It 
lay in state till five in the afternoon, when it was carried 
into the church and was placed in the Lady Chapel, 
where it was watched all night. At four in the morning 
mass was sung, and by six the grave had closed over 
the remains of Wolsey. 

It would be consoling to think that a pang of gcnuino 
sorrow was felt by Henry VIII. when ho heard of tiio 
death of Wolsey ; but unfortunately there is no ground 
for thinking so, and all that is on record shows us that 
Henry’s chief care still was to get hold of the XI 500, 
which was all that remained of Wolsey’s fortune. 
Cavendish was taken by Kingston to Hampton Court, 
where ho was summoned to the king, u'lio was engaged 
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in archcry iu the parh. iVs Cavendish stood against 
a tree sadly musing Henry suddenly came behind him 
Ln edlmn on tUo bad, saying. I' I -U nulcc an 
end of my game, and then I will talk with you boon 
he finished his game and went into the ga.den, hut kept 
Cavendish waidng foe some time ontdcle The — v 
lasted more than an hour, -duringwhich time he exam. ^ 
me of divers matters concerning my ° j 

hover than twenty thousand pounds tha he h d v d 
Then he asked me for the fifteen hundred 
Master lOngston moved to my lord 
Cavendish told him what he laiew about i , and said 
that it was deposited with a certain pries ^ . 

then,” said the long, “let me alone, and P ' ^ 
secret between yourself and me. and o no 
thereof; for if I hear more of it, then I know byjh m 
it is come to knowledge. Threb '‘“P 
two he away ; and if I thought that my cap tow my 
•counsel I w^uld cast it into the fire and b™ 
Henry spoke freely, and those of his 

of Ms strength. Every P°’““™ , and assume-s 

own by which he hides his rea , . ' , Henry 

a personality which is best fitte ior oon- 

■TOL beneath an air of irankncs., an „ 

cealed a jealoim and watcbfol ar.d 

designs for immediate gain, 

O 

profoundly self-seeking. , CVrerakk 

As we have been so muen 

for an account of V»' o]se}'’» pii» a.J ^ 

last days, it is yiotth. v/bile to iolio » 

The king promi.s-e'i to take nim b* 
pay him nvi 


'4 


, C;v.-n.se- 


to 


',v'age.s 


for tne 
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£10. He bade him ask it of the Duke of Norfolk. 
As be left the king he met Kingston coming from the 
Council, whither Cavendish also was summoned. King- 
ston implored him to take heed what he said. The 
Council would examine him about Wolsey’s last words; 
“ and if you tell them the truth you shall undo your- 
self.” He had denied that he heard anything, and 
warned Cavendish to do the same. So Cavendish 
answered the Duke of Norfolk that he was so busied in 
waiting on Wolsey that he paid little heed to what ho 
said. “He spoke many idle words, as men in such 
extremities do, the which I cannot now remember.” Ho 
referred them to Kingston’s more accurate memory. It 
is a dismal picture of Court life which is here presented 
to us. On every side was intrigue, suspicion, and deceit. 
Wolsey’s last words were consigned to oblivion ; for the 
frankness that was begotten of a retrospect in one who 
had nothing more to hope or fear was dangerous in a 
place whence truth was banished. 

When the Council was over Norfolk talked with 
Cavendish about his future. Cavendish had seen enough 
of jpublic life, and had no heart to face its dangers. The 
figure of Wolsey rose before his eyes, and he preferred 
to carry away into solitude his memories of the vanity 
of man’s ambition. His only request was for a cart and 
horse to carry away his own goods, which had been 
brought with Wolsey’s to the Tower. The king Avas 
gracious, and alloAved him to choose si.x cart-horses and 
a cart from Wolsey’s stable. He gave him five marks 
for his expenses, paid him £10 for arrears of Avages, 
and added £20 as areAvard. “I received all these things 
accordingly, and then I returned into my country.” 
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It says imich fur Wolscy that, he oliose as his personal 
atteniiant a man of tiic sweet, sensitive, retiriug type of 
tieorge Cavciulisii, though it was not (ill after his full 
from power that ho loarnotl the value of such a frieml. 
No IcbS signiheunt of the tiuios is the profouml impres- 
sion which AVolsey’s fate oxcitod on the uuml of Cavou- 
dish, who in the retirement of his own county of Sullbllc 
Uvod with increasing sadness through the changes which 
befell England and destroyed many of the memories 
which were dearest to his heart. No one then eared to 
hear about Wolsey, nor was it safe to recall the thought 
of the great Canlinal of Kngland to the minds of men 
who were busictl in undoing his work. Not till the days 
of iMary did Cavendish gather togotlicr Ids tiotes and 
sketch the fortunes of one whose iigure loomed forth 
from a distant past, mellowed by the mists of time, and 
hallowed by the pious resignation ^vhich \va.s the only 
comfort that reflection could give to the helpless recluse. 
The cahn of a poetic .sadness is expressed in the pages of 
Cavendish’s Memoir. Wolscy has become to him a typo 
of the vanity of human endeavour, and points the moral 
of the superiority of a quiet life with God over the mani- 
fold activities of an aspiring ambition. But Cavendish 
did not live to see the time when such a sermon, preached 
on such a text, was likely to appeal to many hearers. 
His work remained in manuscript, of which copies 
circulated amongst a few. One such copy, it is clear, 
must have reached the hands of Shakespeare, who, with 
his usual quickness of perception, condensed as much as 
his public could understand into his portrait of Wolsey 
in the play of //<3«ry VIII. When tho 3Ic/noir was first 
printed in 1611 it was garbled for party purposes. Tho 

p 
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figure of Wolsey was long left to the portraiture of 
prejudice, and he was regarded only as the type of the 
arrogant ecclesiastic whom it was the great work of the 
Reformation to have rendered impossible in the future. 
Wolsey, the most patriotic of Englishmen, was branded 
as the minion of the Pope, and the upholder of a foreign 
despotism. When Eiddes, in 1724, attempted, on the 
strength of documents, to restore Wolsey to his due 
position amongst England’s worthies, he was accused of 
Popery. Not till the mass of documents relating to the 
reign of Henry VIII. was published did it become pos- 
sible for Dr. Brewer to show the significance of the 
schemes of the great cardinal, and to estimate his merits 
and his faults. 



CHAPTER XI 

TIIK WOUK Ol' WOLSKY 

“ No shitosinan of .'inch eminence ever dicille^s lainentetl,’’ 
is Dr. Bre\ver'.s remark on Wolscy’s <lcat}i. Jriflced, the 
king had forgotten his old servant; ids enemies rejoiced 
to be rid of a possible rival; tlie men whom ho had 
trained in politics were busy in seeking their own 
advancement, which was nob to bo promoted by tears 
for a fallen minister; the people had never loved him, 
and were indificront about one who was no longer 
powerful. In a time of univemal uncertainty every 
ono was speculating on tho future, and saw that the 
future was not to be determined by Wolscy or by 
Wolsey’s idcfus. Nob without reason lias tho story of 
Wolscy’s fall passed into a parable of tho hoartlessncss 
of tho world. 

For Wolsey lived for the world as few men have over 
done ; not for tho larger world of intellectual thouglit or 
spiritual aspiration, but for tho actual, iiniuediato world 
of affairs. Ho limited liimself to its problems, but witJu'n 
its limits he took a wider and juster view of the problems 
of his time than any English statesman has over done. 
For politics in tho largest sense, comprising all tiio rela- 
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tions of tlie nation at homo and abroad, AVolsoy bad 
a capacity which amounted to genius, and it is doubt- 
ful if this can be said of any other Englishman. There 
have been many capable administrators, many excellent 
organisers, many who bravely faced the difficulties of 
their time, many who advocated particular reforms and 
achieved definite residts. But Wolsey aimed at doing all 
these things together and more. Taking England as he 
found her, he aimed at developing ah her latent possibili- 
ties, and leading Europe to follow in her train. In this 
project there was nothing chimerical or fantastic, for 
Wolsey’s mind was eminently practical. Starting from the 
existing condition of affairs, he made England for a time 
the centre of European politics, and gave her an influence 
far higher than she could claim on material grounds. 
Moreover, his far-reaching schemes abroad did not 
interfere with strict attention to the details of England’s 
interests. His foreign policy was to promote English 
trade, facilitate the union of Scotland, keep peace at 
small expense, prepare the way for internal re-organisa- 
tion, and secure the right of dealing judiciously with 
ecclesiastical reform, Wolsey’s plans all hung together. 
However absorbed he might be in a particular point it 
was only part of a great design, and he used each ad- 
vantage which he gained as a means of strengthening 
England’s position for some future undertaking. Ho 
had a clear view of the future as a whole; lie knoir 
not only what he Avished to make of England but of 
Europe as well. He never worked at a question from 
one motive only ; what failed for one purpose was made 
iisefid for another; his resources were not bounded by 
the immediate result. 
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Politics to liim was not a pursuitj it Avas a passion. 
Ho loved it as an artist loves his art, for lie found in it 
a complete satisfaction for liis nature. All that Avas best, 
and all that Avas Avorst, in Wolsey sprang from this ex- 
ceptional attitude toAvards statecraft, Avhich he practised 
Avith enthusiasm, not in the spirit of cold calculation. 
The Avorld is accustomed to statesmen Avho clothe the 
results of calculation in the language of enthusiasm; 
Wolsoy’s language Avas practical and direct, his passionate 
aspirations Avere restrained Avithin his OAvn bosom. 

Thus there is a largeness and distinction about 
Wolsey’s aims, a fai-reaching patriotism, and an admir- 
able lucidity. He Avas indeed a political artist, Avho 
Avorked Avith a free hand and a certain touch. He Avas 
absorbed in his art as a painter over his picture, and he 
did not shrink as the full size of his canvas Avas gradually 
enrolled. Ho set himself to dominate Europe, and Avas 
fearless and self-contained. He gave himself entirely to 
his Avork, and in his eyes the nobility of his end justified 
any means. But ho Avas sensitive, as all artists are, and 
could not Avork under cramped conditions. When he Avas 
restricted to the small matter of the divorce his hand lost 
its cunning. He Avas, though he kneAV it not, fitted to 
serve England, but not fitted to serve the English king. 
He had the aims of a national statesman, not of a royal 
servant. 

Wolsey ’s misfortune Avas that his lot Avas cast on 
days Avhen the career of a statesman Avas not distinct 
from that of a royal servant. He oAA'-ed his intro- 
duction to politics solely to royal favoui', and neither 
had nor could obtain any other Avarrant for his position. 
For good or evil England Avas identified Avith her king, 
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and it was long before it could be otherwise. Certainly 
W olsey had no wish that it should be otherwise, and his 
subservience to the royal will seems to us to be unworthy 
of his greatness. But Wolsey associated his political 
life with the king’s goodwill, and Henry was to him a 
symbol of all that was best and most intelligent in 
England. His deviations from his own policy in obedi- 
ence to the king were not more degrading or more 
inevitable than are the calculations of the modern 
statesman about the exact limits of the field of practical 
politics. A statesman has not only to form projects, 
he has to secure a force behind him which will enable 
him to give them ejffect. Each age recognises this fact, 
and acts accordingly. There is nothing more intrinsi- 
cally base in Wolsey ’s subservience to the royal will 
than in the efibrts of modern statesmen to bid against 
one another for an opportunity of carrying out what 
they think to be the will of the people. No politician 
has a complete command of his field of action ; his high- 
mindedness and purity must be tested by the degree of 
compromise which consciously or unconsciously he makes 
between his love of power and his knowledge or his 
conscience. The utmost that can bo demanded of liim 
is that he should not, to keep his place, deliberately act 
contrary to what ho believes to be wise or knows to be 
right. 

In his general conduct of politics Wolsey was true to 
his principles, and though occasionally thwarted, ho still 
pm-sued the same ends. The matter of the divorce was 
sprung upon him, and it would have been well for 
Wolsey’s fame if he had retired rather than involve him- 
self in the unworthy proceedings to which it led. But 
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the lomiitutiou to all men to lliinlc thomsolves nccc-ssary 
in the sphere which tlioy Iku'o made their own is a subtle 
one; ami those who begin by lioping that tlioy may 
minimise inevitable mischief, end by being dragged into 
the mire. To a statesman this temptation is great in 
proportion to the largeness of liis ultimate aim. He 
resents that his schemes should be ruined by a temporaiy 
derangement of the perspective of aflairs ; ho believes 
that his practised hand can easily solve a trumpery 
difliculty; the o.xcellcuco of his intentions in the long- 
run justilles an occasional sacrifice on the shrine of 
present necessity. If ho does some things amiss, after 
all ho is not responsible for them ; they are disagreeable 
incidents in his tenure of oHico. 

So "Wolsey regarded the divorce ; and ho is not greatly 
to bo blamed for agreeing to promote it. lie saw great 
national advantages in a divorce ; ho Itnow that it 
would bo well for England if Henry VIII. left male 
issue ; he did not like the political iidluence of Katharine ; 
ho saw that Henry was not likely to bo happy in her 
society. It would liavo been diflicidt for him to find in 
the proposal itself a sufiicient reason for withdrawing 
from politics even if ho could have done so with safety. 
Not oven Wolsey could foresee the king’s obstinacy and 
tenacity of purpose, the dc])th of meanness to which ho 
would sink, and to which ho would drag all around him. 
Wolsey found himself powerless to resist, and the 
growing consciousness of moral turpitude practised to no 
purpose degraded him in his own eyes and robbed him 
of his strength. When once the divorce question was 
started Wolsey was pushed on to his ruin by a power 
of imperious Avickedness Avhich debased others Avithout 
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losing its own self-respect. The dictates of public opinion 
are, after all, not so very different from the commands of 
an absolute king. Both may destroy their victims, and 
go on their own way with heads erect. 

So Avhen we speak of the fall of Wolsey we mean 
more than his irrevocable loss of power. He had lost 
his inner strength, and no longer kept his hold upon 
affairs. He knew that he was sullied and unnerved ; that 
he had sunk from the position of a leader to that of 
one who tremblingly follows and devises shifty plans that 
he may still exercise the semblance of his old authority. 
He knew that in his negotiations about the divorce he 
staked everything that he had gained, and that the 
result, whatever it was, would be disastrous to his great 
designs. If he had succeeded he would have degraded 
the Papacy ; and when Henry had once learned how 
easy it was for him to get his own way, he would have 
used his knowledge to the full, and Wolsey would have 
been powerless to direct him. When Wolsey became 
the instrument of the king’s self-will, he hoped that a 
few disappointments would wear out his obstinacy ; when 
he saw Henry’s growing resoluteness and complete self- 
will he Ivuew that for himself the future was hopeless. 
Still he had not the magnanimity to resign himself to 
his disappointment. He clung to power when power had 
ceased to be useful for his plans. He clung to power, 
because the habits of office had become to him a second 
nature. He vainly strove to find satisfaction in the di.s- 
charge of his episcopal duties ; he vainly tried to content 
himself with the simple afiairs of simple men. He 
liad given himself entirely to the material world, and 
had estranged himself from the spiritual world, which 
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xvas to Mm tMn and unsvibstantial to tbo last. Ho 
could not refrain from casting longing glances behind 
him, and his last days are pitiable. The words of the 
dying man are often quoted as showing the misery of 
those who trust in princes’ favour. But they are not 
merely an echo of a far-off state of things which has 
passed by for ever. “ To serve one’s country ” may have a 
loftier and more noble sound than “ to serve one’s king,” 
but the meaning is not necessarily different. The 
thought in "Wolsey’s heart was this — “If I had served 
the spiritual interests of my country as I have striven to 
serve its material interests my conscience would be 
more at rest.” For Wolsey was a true patriot, and had 
noble aims. Much as he might deaden his conscience, 
he did not extinguish itj and his last judgment of 
himself expressed the sad conviction that neither his 
patriotism nor the nobility of his aims had saved him 
from actions which he could not justify, and which his 
conscience loudly condemned, ' 

We have called Wolsey a political artist : and this, 
wliich makes his career attractive, is the secret of his 
unpopularity. Wolsey’s designs did not arise from 
the pressure of absolute necessity, and their meaning 
was not apparent to his contemporaries. Englishmen 
thought then, as they think now, that England should 
disregard foreign affairs and develop her OAvn resources ; 
or if foreign affairs are undertaken they demand the 
success of English arms, and claim to be repaid in current 
coin or palpable advantages, Wolsey believed that the 
establishment of England’s power on the Continent was 
necessary for the increase of English trade, and was a 
preliminary for the wise solution of those questions which 
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were most urgent in domestic politics. He was the 
last English statesman of the old school, which regarded 
England not as a separate nation, hut as an integral pai't 
of "Western Christendom. He did not look upon ques- 
tions as being solely English questions : he did not aim 
merely at reforming English monasteries or asserting a 
new position for the English Church. But he thought 
that England Avas ripe for practically carrying out re- 
forms Avhich had long been talked of, and remedying 
abuses Avhich had long been lamented ; and he hoped 
that England in these respects Avould serve as a model 
to the rest of Europe. Only if England Avas in full 
accord AAdth European sentiment, Avas poAverful, and Avas 
I’espected, could this be done. Wolsey did not prefer 
foreign politics on their OAvn account, but he found them 
to be the necessary preliminary for any lasting Avork on 
the lines Avhich he contemplated. As regards Church 
matters he Avas strictly practical. He had no belief in 
reforming councils, or pragmatic sanctions, or Gallican 
liberties; he cared little for England’s Aveapon of 
prcemunire. He did not look upon the Pope as a 
poAverful adversary Avho Avas to be held at arm’s length ; 
he regarded him as a man to be managed and converted 
into a useful ally. Wolsey Avas entirely Erastian. PoAVor 
Avas to him the important thing in human affairs, and all 
poAver was the same; he believed much more in the 
divine right of Henry VIII. than in the divine right of 
Clement YH. merely because Henry’s poAver seemed to 
him practically to be greater. HoAvever poetical Wolscy’s 
main ideas might be, ho had no illusions about the 
actual facts of politics. 

The Eugbshmen of his oavu day did not aijprcciato 
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Wolso/s aiRis, ami supposed that his foreign policy was 
for tlio gratification of his own vanity, or was the I’csult 
of a desire to gain tho Papac}'. No one understood him 
in his own time. Ho boro tho burden of everything that 
was done, and all tho causes of popubu* discontent were 
laid at his door. If tho loyalty of Wolsoy seems strange 
to our eyes, stUl moro ino.xplicablo is tho loyalty of tho 
Englisli people, who could boliovo in Henry’s good in- 
tentions, and could suppose that ho was entirely ruled 
by Wolsoy contrary to his o^vn inclinations. Wolsoy was 
universally hated ; by tho nobles as an upstart, by tho 
people as a tyrant, by Churchmen as a dangerous re- 
former, by tho Lutherans as a rank Papist. Whilo ho 
Avas in poAver ho kept in restraint various elements of 
disorder; but ho shared tho fate of those Avho rule 
Avithout identifying themselves Avith any party. When 
his poAver came to an end no minister could assume his 
place or pick up tho threads Avhich fell from Ins hands. 
It Avas loft to Henry VIII., avIio had learned moro from 
Wolsoy than any one else, to direct England’s fortunes 
on a loAver level of endeavour. Wo may admiro his 
clear head and his strong hand; avo may oven prefer tho 
results of his solution to those Avhich Wolsey Avould have 
Avrought; but avo must confess that peraonal motives 
held tho chief place in his mind, and that considerations 
of the common Aveal came only in tho second place. For 
Henry YIIL abandoned Wolsey’s idea of a European 
settlement of ecclesiastical questions, and gradually 
undertook a national settlement on lines draAvn solely 
Avith reference to his OAvn desires and his OAvn interest. 
In this simpler matter it Avas possible for him to enjoy 
some measure of success, and this was chiefly due to tho 
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preparation which Wolsey had made. For the work of 
a statesman is never entirely thro^vn away ; if his own 
plans fail, he leaves the way open for others who may 
use his means for widely different ends. 

Wolsey was the creator of the forces which worked 
the great change in England in the sixteenth century. 
He obtained for England a position in the esteem of 
Europe which he had meant to use for the direction 
of Europe generally. Henry used that position for 
the assertion of England’s right to settle its own affairs 
for itself ; and the position proved strong enough to 
ward off foreign interference, and to carry England safely 
through the first period of a dangerous crisis. It was 
because Wolsey had laid a sure foundation that England 
emerged from her separatist policy, isolated, it is true, 
but not excluded from European influence.' Again, 
Wolsey exalted the royal power, because ho believed 
that it alone could rise above the separate interests of 
classes, and could give a large expression to the national 
weal. Henry profited by Wolsey’s labours to pursue 
exclusively his own intez'ests, yet he learned enough 
to interweave them dextei’ously with some national in- 
terests in such a way that they could not practically bo 
disentangled, and that he had sufiicient adherents to put 
down opposition when it arose. Even the preliminary 
steps wliich Wolsey had taken were carefully followed. 
His scheme for the gradual conversion of monasteries 
into moi’e useful institutions Avas revived, and men be- 
lieved that it Avould bo imitated : the very agents that 
ho had trained for the work of turning monasteries into 
educational establishments were employed in sweeping 
the monastic revenues into the royal coffers. So it 
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w:vs with all olhor thin:'.-?. Ilciny Icarnotl Wolsoy’s 
luothods, :uul popularised Wolscy’s phrases. Ifo clothed 
his own self-seeking with the dignitj' of Wolsoy’s designs; 
tlic hands were the liands of Henry, but the voice Wius an 
echo of the voice of Wolsey. 

The new England that was created in the sixteenth 
century was str.ingely unlike that which ^Volsoy Inul 
dreamed of, yet none the less it was animated by liis 
spirit His ideal of England, inlluential in Europe 
through the mediatorial policy which her insular posi- 
tion allowed lier to claim, prosperous at homo through 
the intluenco which she obtained by her far-sighted 
wisdom anddisintcrcstcdncss — this is Wolscy’s permanent 
contribution to the history of English politics. 
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to seek among the obscurer items referring to the le.ast known countries of the globe." — 
Saturday Review. 

ATiTinlH of Our Time. A Diurnal of Events, Social .and Political, Home 
and Foreign, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the Peace of Versailles, satli 
Febru.ar>- 1871. By Joseph Irving. Svo. iSs. Supplements (i.) February 
1S71 to March 1874. (2.) M.arch 1S74 to July 1873. (3.) July 1878 to June 1887. 

IS. fid. c.ach. ■/ 
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HISTORY OF ROME 


Bj' Rev. M. CuKiouTON, M.A. of Oxford and Cambridge, D.C.I^, 
of Duiliam, LL.D. of Gl.i-sgow and Harvard. Willi Maps. 
Eleventh Edition. iSiuo. is. 

[Lileralure Printers. 

The Saturday Pcvictu says: — “Mr. Creighton is constantly 
stopping to gather up the threads into his reader’s hands, to mark 
‘noticeable points,' to give systematic little bits of generalisation 
about causes, and little lists of questions that a boy should bear 
in mind throughout ; and all this is consistently couched in the 
Uiitor iinferativus of the lecturer. . . . The book is, as a rule, 
uniformly good, and far ahead of any small school histories that have 
appeared before.” 

The .•/c<T<4v/y' says: — “Mr. Creighton’s ‘ History ofRome’ reminds 
us once more that, in the matter of historical hand-books at least, we 
boast to be much belter than our fathers. At the outset he touches 
the right chord by pointing out that the explanation of many im- 
portant facts in modern Europe is to be sought in the history of old 
Rome, and he proceeds by a judicious selection of facts to bring into 
relief those social and political changes which are the true subjects 
of histor)'. But Mr. Creighton takes care not to fall into the mistake 
of omitting the tales which have been enjoyed by so many genera- 
tions, and in spite of his cramped space he finds room for Cincinnatus 
at the Plough and the Schoolmaster of Falerii.” 

The School Board Chronicle says: — “The author has been 
curiously successful in telling in this intelligent way the stoiy of 
Rome from first to last in a rudimentary shilling book of little more 
than a hundred and twenty pages, with maps, tables, and a brief 
chronology.” 
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By E. A. FREE^IAN, D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modem 
History in the University of Oxford. 

Four Oxford Lectures (1887). Fifty Years of European History. 

Teutonic Conquest in Gaul and Britain. Demy 8vo. ss. 

Greater Greece and Greater Britain ; George Washington 
the Expander of England, With an Appendix on Imperial Federation, 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Methods of Historical Study, Eight Lectures read in the 
University of Oxford in Michaelmas Term, 1884, with the Inaugural Lecture 
on “ The Office of the Historical Professor." Svo. los, 6d. 

The Chief Periods of Eiuropean History. Six Lectures read in 
the_ University of Oxford in Trinity Term, 1885, with an Essay on “Greek 
Cities under Roman Rule.” Svo. los. 6d. 

The Growth of the English Constitution from the Earliest 

Times. Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 5s. 

General Sketch of European History. New Edition. En- 

larged, with Maps, etc. i8mo. 3s. 6d. 

Europe, iSmo. is, \Literaturd Primers, 

By J. R. SEELEY, M. A., Regius Professor of Alodern History in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Lectures and Essays. Svo. los. 6d. 

The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. Crown 

Svo. 4s. dd. 

Cm* Colonial Expansion. Extracts from “The Expansion of 

England." Crown Svo. is. 


Anne Boleyn. A Chapter of English History, 1527-1536. By 

Paul Friedmann, a vols. Demy Bvo. 28s. 

England under the Angevin Bilngs, By ICfiXE Nokoate. In 
2 vols. With M.ips and Plans. Svo. 32s. 

Francis Bacon — An Account of his Life and Works. By 
Edwin A. Abbott, D.D., formerly Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. Demy Svo. 14s. 

By H. C. MAXWELLLYTE, M.A., Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records. 

Ehstory of Eton College, 1440-1875, With Illustrations. New 

and Cheaper Issue. Svo. 21s. 

A History of the University of Oxford, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1530. Svo. i6s. 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

The Roman and the Teuton. A Series of Lectures delivered be- 
fore the University of Cambridge. With Preface by Professor hlAX 
MOllek. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Plays and Puritans, and other Historical Essaya With 

Portrait of Sir Walter Raleigh. Crown Svo. 6s. 

' BUstorical Lectures and Essays. Crown Svo. 6s, 


History of Napoleon I. By P. Lanfkey. A Translation made 
with the sanction of the Author. In 4 vols. Crown Svo. 30s. 

A History of Elizabethan Literature. By George Saints- 
bury. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
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By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D. 

A Short History of tho Enellsh Pooplo. With Coloured Maps, 
GcncA!oeic.\l Tables and Chranolosic-d AiittaK. New and iboroiigidy 
revised Kdiiioij. Crown Svo. Sj. 6d. 130th Thoiis.ttid. 

History of tho English Pooplo. In vois. Svo. 

Vol. I. Early Enijl.rnd, 449'io7i — Eoreign Kini:'!, I07t-i3r4 — The 
Clurtcr, lai j-isQi — The Barli.amcnt, i307-r46i. With Kii;ht Coloured .Maps. 
Svo. iCs. 

Vol. II. The Monarchy, 1461-1540 — The Reform.alion, 1540-1603. Svo. 
r6s. 

Vol. III. Pnriian EnRland, 1603-1C60 — ^The Revolution, 1C60 i633. With 
Four Maps. Svo. 16s. 

Vol. IV. The Revolution, 1633-1760— Modem Engbnd, 17C0-1S1S. With 
Maps and Index. Svo. 165. 

Tho Making of England. With Maps. Svo. i6s. 

Tho Conquest of England. With Maps and Porlr.ait. Svo, iSs. 

Readings in English Hlstoi*y. Selected and Edited by John 
RtcitAiit) Gi.I'-kh. In Three Parts. Fcap. Svo. is. 6(1. each. AKo a 
Spcci.al Edition for Schools, is. each. Part I. From lIciiKist to Crc-ssy. 
Part II. From Cres-sy to Cromwell. Pari 111. From Cromwell to Bal.aklav.a. 


Analysis of English History, hosed on Green’s “Short 
History of tho EnRliaU Pooplo." By C. W. A. Tait, M.A., Assistant 
Master in Clifton College. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

History of England for Beginners. By Arabella B. Buckley 

(Mrs. Fisher), Author of “The Fairyland of Science," “A Short History 
of Natural Science,” etc. With Coloured Maps and Chronological and 
Genealogical Tables. Globe Svo. 3s. 

BUstory of England. By Edith Thompson. New Edition, 

enlarged, with Coloured Maps. iSmo. as. 6d. 

Our National Institutions. A Short Sketch for Schools. By 

Anna Buculand. New Edition. With Glossary. i8mo. is. 

The Victorian Half Century. By CitARLorrE M. Yonge. 

Crown Svo. Paper Covers, is. ; Limp Cloth, is. 6d. 

Cameos from English History. By Charloite Id. Yonge. 
Extra fcap. Svo. Vol. I. — From RoIIo to Edward II. 5s. Vol. II. — ^Tlie 
Wars in France. 5s. Vol. III. — '1 he Wars of the Roses. 55. Vol. IV. — 
Reformation Times. 5s. Vol. V. — England and Spain, ss. Vol. VI. — 
Forty Years of Stuart Rule (1603-1643). 5s. 
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Now Publishing in Monthly Volumes (Volume I., January 18S7), price One 
Shilling each in Paper Cover, or in Limp Cloth Binding, Eighteenpence. 


Bnglisb /Iften of ^Letters 


Edited by JOHN MOBLEY. 


JOHNSON. 

By LESLIE STEPHEN. 

*=;roTT 

By R. H. HUTTON. 

GIBBON. 

By J. C. MORISON. 

SHELLEY. 

By J. A. SYMONDS. 

HUME. 

By T. H. HUXLEY, F.R.S. 

GOLDSMITH. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 

DEFOE. 

By W. MINTO. 

BURNS. 

By Principal SHAIRP. 

SPENSER. 

BytheVeryRev. theDeanofSt. Paul’s. 

THACKERAY. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

BURKE. 

By JOHN MORLEY. 

MILTON. 

By MARK PATTISON. 

HAWTHORNE. 

By HENRY JAMES. 

SOUTHEY. 

By Professor DOWDEN. 

BUNYAN. 

By J. A. FROUDE. 

CHAUCER. 

By Professor A. W. WARD. 

COWPER. 

By GOLDWIN SMITH. 

POPE. 

By LESLIE STEPHEN. 

BYRON. 

By Professor NICHOL. 


DRYDEN. 

By G. SAINTSBURY. 

LOCKE. 

By THOMAS FOWLER. 

WORDSWORTH. 

By F. W. H. MYERS. 

LANDOR. 

By SIDNEY COLVIN. 

DE QUINCEY. 

By Professor MASSON. 

CHARLES LAMB. 

By Rev. A. AINGER. 

BENTLEY. 

By Professor R. C. JEBB. 

DICKENS. 

By Professor A. W. WARD. 

GRAY. 

By EDMUND GOSSE. 

SWIFT. 

By LESLIE STEPHEN. 

STERNE. 

By H. D. TRAILL. 

MACAULAY. 

By J. a MORISON. 

FIELDING. 

By AUSTIN DOBSON. 

SHERIDAN. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

ADDISON. 


% W. J. COURTHOPE. 

BACON. 


Oi/ier Volumes to follow. 


By the Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’s 

COLERIDGE. 

By H. D. TRAILL. 

SIDNEY. 

By JOHN A. SYMONDS. 

KEATS. 

By SIDNEY COLVIN. 


riDn 3obn Collecteb OTiitiitGi 


A New Edition. Iti Ten Volumes. 
VOLTAIRB. One Vol. 

DIDEROT AND THE ENOY- 
CLOP.ffiDISTS. Two Vols. 

HuRKE. 


dole 8w. 


Price ss. eaclu 
ROUSSEAU. Two Vols. 

ON COMPROMISE. One VoL 
MISCELLANIES. Three Vols. 
One Vol. 


ON THE STUDY OP LITERATURE. The Annual Address to the 
Students of the London Society fortheExten.sion of University Teaching. Delivered 
at the ISiansion House, February 26, 1887. Mokley. Crown Svo, is, cd. 

APHORISMS. By John Morley. Being an Address delivered before 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, November ii, 1887. Globe Svo, is. 6d. 
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